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Th Reformation makes ſome pragrefe in England, . 

king proceeds in his plan of abvli i hing the papal power j 

over his ſabjects.— His innovations produce a conſpi- 
 racy;z>—which he puniſhes with ſeverity —His ſupres. 

macy-over the church is confirmed by parliament: —Sir | 


| Thomas More and the &i/hop of Rocheſter are — 
. death for refuſing to acknowledge i its 7 


miſn pontiffs had, for ſome time, gradually declined; 
When the minds of men began to ſhake off the ſiniſter 
influence. of Gothic darkneſs, they could not but per- 
ceirt that various errors and abſurdities had crept 
into the religious ſyſtem to which their progenitors 
: had ſupinely adhered. 'T hey remarked, that the an- 
Vr (25. Wo 9 cient 
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"00  cientsfimplicity of the 

Se 25 the myltitude of ceremonies adopted by the church of 
Es, Rome; that a ſtrong fabric of ſuperſtition had been 
erected on the runs of genuine religion; that ſome 


Chriſtian worſhip. was loft. in 5 


corruptions of doctrine Had ariſen from ignorance and 


| negleck, while others had been introduced with a view 
ol juſtifying additional demands on the purſes of the 
=:  hity; that prieſts employed every artifice to augment 
k- „ influence, by impoſim on the credulity, 'and ap- 
; | pealing to the ſuperſtitious fears, of the people ;. that 
„ delafion ſubſiſted among the generality; and 
ttat the ſuggeſtions of intereſted policy, and the eager 
* * defire of opulence and grandeur, were more prevalent 
1550 among the governors of the church, than the princi- 

ples of piety, or the true dictates of religious wiſdom. 
The abſurd and frivolous tenets with whichthe KRomiſh 
em was overcharged, the tyranny and rapacity of : 
_ ſucceſſive pontiffs, the immorality and profligacy of 
| many of thoſe heads of the hierarchy, and the opera- 
© | tion of their example on the inferior clergy, had 
given ſuch diſguſt to reflecting perſons, as tended nt 

the diminution of prieftly credit and authority. In 

the two preceding centuries, efforts had been made, 
1 both in England and on the continent, to diſpe! 
„ 1 * the clouds which darkened the catholic faith, and 
3 5 kreſtore it to that purity whieh it had poſſeſſed in 
| mate earlier ages- The celebrated Wickliffe, John 
Huſs the Bohemian, and other learned and enterpriſ- 
ing men, contended with great ſpirit againſt a pha- 
nunx of powerful enemies, and opened the way to that 
7 light which was more generally diffuſed in the ſixteenth 
2 . eentury. When thoſe champions of reformation ap- 
Me ED Peared, the time was not ripe for the full effect of jeir 
d. nM: rep" the ng e of Ge clergy 
being 


x; 


} 


5 Tn fo well ſupported by the dark bigotry oY 


1 by the aſſaults of hereſy. But, when the art of printing 


Was levied in the northern diſtricts of Germany; and 


Paul mentions nothing of this kind, and attributes che conduct of bis ; 5 


1 I * * * vin. fg 5 
hes A. D. 
people, that the eccleſiaſtical fabric was little impaired 1333 


had extended the circle of literature, which was before, 


ina great meaſure, confirſed to the clergy, the ſpirit 
_ of inquiry began to operate, and individuals examined, 
with greater accuracy and attention, the foundations 


of their faith, and the modes of their worſhip. © 
In this ſtate of affairs, the imprudent tad of 
the reigning pontiff gave riſe to a momentous change, 


- which he did not foreſee, and which he would gladly 
| have prevented. Leo X. whoſe memory is reſpected 


by the lovers of the polite arts, which flouriſhed under : 

his patronage, was addicted to pleaſure and diſfipationz © 
and when his finances were exhauſted by the liberality | | 
' of his expenditure, he had recourſe to the ſale of in- 


dulgences; a mode of ſupply which had been occa- 


fionally adopted by his predeceffors *. He iſſued bulls 


throughout Chriſtendom, offering to the living, for a 


certain ſum, a remiſſion of fins, and a deliverance of 


their deceaſed friends from purgatory. To his fiſter 


Magdalen he aſſigned that part of the collection which | ; 


a prelate named Arcemboldi was employed by her in © DOLL 
promoting the ſale of the indulgences, and in receiving : 
_ their produce. Te diminiſh his perſonal exertions, 

; Arcemboldi retailed his powers to deputies, from 
vhom he extorted money for the privilege of collection; 


and, as theſe contractors were, for the moſt part, 


men of little purity of character, their conduct diſ- : 


I, Cardinal Pallavicini ite, that Leo did not iſſue indulgences es | 
for his own private purpoſes, but with a view of providing money 2 
fürds the re- ediflcation of St. Peter's church at Rome; but father 


holineſs to a deſire of ſupplying thoſe neceſſities which aroſe from his | 
Wes, manner OE * arid his munificence to lus friends. 
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guſted the ſerious obſerver. They permitted perſons 


to gamble with them in taverns for the grant of ab- 
ſolution ; and they conſumed in rigt and debauchery 
NO ſmall portion of the money which they received by 


the ſale of their ſpiritual favors. Theſe practices oc 


oalioned ; 4 freedom of cenſure, of which ws ng 


himſelf was not without his ſhare * PET ; 
To increaſe the demand for indulgences, the Domi- | 


nican friars were directed to inculcate in their diſ- 


courſes the magnitude and permanency of the benefit 


which would be derived from them; and: their zeal 


diſplayed ifſelf in ſo extravagant a manner, as to ex- 
eite the ridicule even of perſons of ordinary penetra- 
tion. Theſe abſurdities of declamation, and the ſor- 


did traffic which they countenanced, gave riſe to an 


honeſt warmth of oppoſition, which, though flight in 


its beginning, ſoon acquired importance and celebrity. 


A friar of the order of St. Auguſtine, named Martin 


i Luther, was at this time profeſſor of divinity in an 


univerſity which had been lately founded -at Witten- 
berg on the Elbe, in the electorate of Saxony. He was 
2 man of a pregnant capacity, of ſome learning, and of 


| extraordinary” intrepidity. The frivolous arguments 


5 and wild aſſertions of the Dominicans having inflamed 


him with a deſire of counteracting them, he openly 
oppoſed the doctrines which they had advanced *. 


When he had refuted the new reaſoning adopted by 


-- thoſe friars in recommendation of indulgences, and 


had ſoverely reprobated the mercenary practices and 


grolſs abuſes attending the diſpoſal of them, he pro- 
cceded to diſcuſs the original grounds on which they 
"Rood. His obſervations were received with applauſe | 
2 by ſome, and by others with indignation and alarm. 
125 ee by the favorable ſentiments of the one 


5 Guicciard.—Padre e, "+ Ja the year 2577. j 
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the other, he boldly proſecuted the career which he had. 
commenced, and promulgated ninety-five propoſitions, 


reſpeQing indulgences, , penance, - purgatory, &c. 


: Having thus publicly queſtioned the notions gene- 
rally adopted-on theſe points, he arouſed all the zeal 
and reſentment of the Romiſh bigots, and was aſſailed 
with furious obloquy and malignant menaces. In the 

progreſs of the diſpute, he enlarged his plan of re- 


form, and impugned a great variety of thoſe doctrines 


and practices which he conſidered as erroneous and 
&iſpgraceful.. The pope, alarmed at his proceedings, cited 
him to Rome to. give an account of the doQrineswhich 
be maintained; but, though he profeſſed a readineſs 
| to ſubmit to the deciſion of his . holineſs, he was un- 
8 Willing to appear in the grand ſeat of Romiſh ſuper- 8 
ſtition, and therefore ſolicited to be heard by a legate 
in Germany. The elector of Saxony, 2 prince of 
conſiderable merit, was the avowed patron of Luther; 
and his inſtances, ſeconded by thoſe of the univerſity | 


of Wittenberg, prevailed on Leo-to wave the demand 


of the profeſſor's preſence at Rome, and to conſent to 
his being examined by cardinal Cajetan, who then 
_ ated as nuncio in the diet of Augſburg. Luther ap- 
peared before the legate, Who peremptorily required 5 
him, but without effect, to recant his heretical opi- | 
nions. The pope.now reſolved to defend- with vigor 


his ſuppoſed prerogatives; ; and, in a brief which he 


ſent to Germany, he aſſerted the plenitude of his . 
i; power, and particularly ſupported the validity of in- 

dulgences, ordering the prelates to puniſh all whe re- 5 
fuſed to give eredit to this doctrine. Luther, finding 5 
| himſelf thus expoſed to the artillery of the pontiff, 


yy 5. : « ? 


1533. 


appealed from him to a general council, and conjured 5 


ts ſoyereign the elector to * him againſt the. 
20 
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A. D. vengeance of his foes. A bull of condemnation was, | 
. at length publiſhed againſt him by the pope, who de- | 
 clared, that, if he ſhould. not renounce his errors 

Z within fixty days, and burn the books in which he had | 

pbpHproached his heterodoxy, he ſhould be. treated as an 
5 75 5 _ obſtinate heretic. He was ſo incenſed at the intole- 
: rant ſpirit manifeſted by Leo, and at the rejection of. 

ais appeal to a cauncil, that, in the preſence, and with 

the aſſent, of the members of his univerſity, he com: 5 
mitted the papal bull to the flames. Being ſummoned 0 
by Charles V. to the diet of Worms, he was deſired 
to retract whatever he had adyanced againſt the doc - 
trines of the church; but he refuſed to comply with 
tis demand, unleſs his adyerfaries ſhould fairly c convince 


him of his exrors by the authority of ſcripture, or Ba : 


Pl 
£ . 
- 
: — „ ß / d / , r , CA OE 6 i. LK 


by) which the princes of the empire were directed — 38 
ſeile and puniſh him and all his adherents. He avoid, 
ed this ſtorm by taking refuge i in the caſtle of Wit- 
. tenberg, where. he employed 1 himſelf i in MAB? com- | 
poſition. 


7 


85 Cardinal Wolley had heen direfted by "2g to ks | 
by” 5 ſearch throughout England for thoſe who favored the 
Lutheran hereſy, which had met with ſome countes. 
= nance from the riſing ſpirit: of free inquiry in this | 

country. Henry VIII. who affected a great zeal for 

the catholic church, embraced this opportunity of 

_ diſplaying his orthadoxy : and his learning, and com- 

poſed «a defence of the ſeven ſacraments,” in reply 

to one of the produCtions of the Saxon reformer. The. 

royal publication was received with great applauſe ; 4 

and though this may be ſuppoſed to have been 

increaſed | by the high dignity of the _— it 
. was, for Ret age, no contemptible work. A copy 
= of it was preſented in form to the pope, who, to 
knen the real of ty © and encourage bim 


| 5 OY 1 * 


: — 
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in his et of the aueh conferred on bim the A. 5. 
title of Defender of the Faith, (Fidei Deftnfor),. "WO 
which became from that time a Pants oak of he 5 
ſtyle of our monarchs . 
As Henry had gde Wed ith his argu- 
ments againſt Luther, the latter thought himſelf juſti- 
fied in a retaliation of abuſe; and he carried his ſcur- , 
kility to a reprehenſible height, though it aroſe rather 
from an efferveſcence of zeal than from a ſeverity. of 
temper . His cauſe now attracted a greater ſhare of 
- attention, from the rank of his new antagoniſt ; and 
the more it was diſcuſſed, the more numerous were 
it's proſelytes. Notwithſtanding the efforts of e 
for ſtopping the progreſs of the Lutheran tenets, they 
continued to gain ground among his ſubjects; and 
their progreſs alarmed the heads of the church. But 
Wolſey, who, though attached to the Romiſh faith, 
 _ was no friend to perſecution, did not act againſt the 
new heretics with that perſevering rigor which his 
n expected from him; and his neglect of en- 


4 The date of the bull by which this tile was granted, i is, od. Ir, 
1341. A PO.” of it "ep; 65 N. W in the r3th 1 volume of 9 3 
| - Feedera. be 
„ Manat ge Lach: and his N N le as 
inflamed with the higheſt enthuſiaſm ; but this ſeems to be one of the 
frequent miſrepreſentations which occur in that author's hiſtory, En- 
thuſiaſm i is a warm and furious paſſion, which diſdains the aid of rea - 
ſon and argument, and pretends to the influence of celeſtial e 
tion; but the reforwers, far ſrom acting in ſo abfurd a manner, ap- 
pealed to reaſon, courted argumentation, and reſted their propoſitions 
on the authority of ſcripture; to which they encouraged their follow=- 
ers to have conſtant recourſe. This, ſurely, is not the conduct of en» © 
thuſiaſts or fanatics.” An occaſional warmth of zeal, indeed, was diſ- 
played by them; but this was the natural fruit of the graſs corrup- 
tions which they reprobated; and that acrimony, which is the uſual 
- concomitant of theo!ogical diſputes, muſt have further inflamed their 
| eagerneſs for the continuance of that oppoſition which they had com- 
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"Sling che laws againſt them formed one of the articles 


of his impeachment. Other prelates, however, were 
more ſevere » and though many individuals ſubmitted _ 
to a recantation, ſome, who were endued with greater. 
firmneſs, were condemned to the flames. oP 
The Engliſh houſe of commons, as well as the tem- 5 
poral peers, had long cheriſhed a deſire of reftraining 
the encroachments, and diminiſhing the poſſeſſions, 
of the ſpiritual members of the ſtate, The clamors 
| propagated: by the Lutherans againſt the rapacityz 
luxury, and profligacy of the clergy, having had a 


| | conſiderable effect in leſſening the popularity of that 


body of men, the commons thought the apportunity , 
favorable for attempting the reformation of ſome ec- 
cleſiaſtical abuſes. I hey therefore paſſed bills ſor 
preventing immoderate demands for the probates of 


wills, reſtraining the exactions practiſed with regard 


to mortuaries, limiting the number of clerical prefer- 


ments to be poſſeſſed by one perſon, enjoining a re- 
| _ gular reſidence on benefices, and prohibiting: clergy+. * 


men from acting as farmers. Notwithſtanding the 


| vehement oppoſition of the prelates | to theſe bills, they 
received the afſent of the majority of the peers, as well 
as of the king ©. Theſe acts gave great ſatisfaction not 


only to the laic adherents of the Romiſh religion, who 


wiſhed for : a repreſſion of the extortions of the clergy, | 


but alſo to the followers of the Lutheran doctrines, f 
' who conſidered their own cauſe as promoted by pro- 
e which abridged the proſits, and humbled the 
Pride, of the members of the eſtabliſhed church. _ ; 
Cranmer, before his elevation to the ſee of- 3 he 
| terbury, had contracted a diſguſt to the abſurdities of 
popery, and an inclination to the doctrines of Luther; 
3 while 1225. continued to regard chat reformer : 
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as an hens the archbiſhop was conſcious of the ex 5 5 = 


pediency of avoiding an open declaration of his ſenti- | 
ments. Anne Boleyn alſo, the new queen, was a 
friend to the Lutheran principles; and it'was expect- 
| ed that her influence and that of the primate would 
_ | ſoften the bigotry of the king, and incline him to a 
'- toleration, if not to a poſitive encouragement, of the 
_ tenets. which ſo many of his people had adopted. | 
A Rrong party having thus ariſen in oppoſition to 
che Rowiſh corruptions, Henry was enabletl to extend 
his autfiority to an exorbitant height. The catholics 
courted his favor with the moſt obſequious attention, 
© + that they might | ſecure his attachment to their creed 8. 
and the proteſtants ? were equally deſirous of concili- 
ating his regard, that they might draw him from his 
old habits to à reception of their doctrines. Thus 
gratified with the abject ſubmiſſion of a divided nation, 
he became as abſolute a prince as England had ever 
ſeen. A ſucceſſion of ſervile parliaments indulged him 
in his moſt extravagant caprices; and his thirſt of 
blood and ſpoil met with the feady acquicſcence of de- 
1 ſubjects. | 
Though Henry had taken fone vigorous MY to- 
wards the annihilation of the papal power in Colin, - 
he was not diſpoſed to relinquiſh the doctrines of the 
E Romiſh church, which he had ftudiouſly imbibed in his 
infancy, and which he had ſtrenuouſly defended, in his 
maturer years, againſt the attacks of the leader of the 
_ reforming party. Theſe confiderations, reinforced by . 
the violence of his temper, rendered great caution re- 
r in the approaches of thoſe who withed to ſhake” 
7. The followers of Luther and of the other reforming preachers, 
were. ſtyled Prote ant from a formal proteſ made by them againſt a : 
decree of the diet of Spires, in 1529, by which directions were given 
PEN the * s, of ins fautors * od gd ew 188 18 85 
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Tv orinciples,: which, they knew, would: be rather 


n 


ſtrengthened than impaired by ayowed oppoſition, 


The king's, proceedings againſt the court of Rome 5 


| ka great alarm to Clement, who dreaded the final 


| ſeparation of England from the holy ſee, of which it 


had long formed ſo valuable a member, But, being of 


opinion that a firmneſs. of conduct would be more 


efficacious than ſubmillive negotiation, he annulled 


che ſentence of divorce pronounced by archbiſhop 


Cranmer, and threatened to excommunicate Henry, 


if he ſhould: not diſavow that prelate's meaſures, and 


reſtore the cauſe to the ſtate in which it had been left 


by the appeal of Catharine. The king of France, who 


bad by this time detached Clement from his ſubjection — 
to the emperor, endeavoured to mediate a reconcilia- 


tion between him and Henry; but the claſhing pre- 


tenſions of the contending parties rendered his efforts 


LY 


mene It was now too late for the pontiff to re. 


2 » £8 


Henry, eee. OL the Ka 0 _ we the _ 
of his own church, as well as of the i injurious tendency 
of thoſe papal uſurpations which he had aboliſhed, was 


very unwilling to recede from his late ſteps. He con- 
ſented, howeyer, to deſiſt from his ſcheme of a total 


ſeparation from the pope's juriſdiction, if Clement 


would gratify his wiſhes in the affair of the divorce, 


This promiſe induced many to believe, that an accom⸗ 


mo dation might yet be effected between Henry and the 


pontiff; ; but, before a written teſtimonial of the king's 


declaration arrived, the imperial ſaction in the con- 
ſiſtory procured from Clement a definitive ſentence, | 
confirming. Henry 8 marriage with Catharine, and 
commanding him, on pain of the extremity. of ſpiri« 


5 4 = * to renew his cohabitation with ber“ kf 


W Ls Grand, vol. ili, —Padre Paolo; 00 DEED, 
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VVV vm. * 
2 Clement's ſentence had reached England, the. A 10 
parliament, aſſembling in the firſt month of this year, 
had continued to enact ſtatutes prejudicial to the 5 
Intereſts, It is therefore probable, that Henry was 
not ſincere in the late promiſe which he made to the 
pontiff, a and that, eyen if he could haye obtained the aſe 
ſent of his holineſs to his ſecond marriage, he. would 
| never haye permitted, the. re-eſtabliſhment of the papal - 
power in his dominions. By one of the new acts, it was 5 
ordained, that Peter- pence and other payments which 
had been uſually made to the ſee of Rome, ſhould finally 
ceaſe. By another, it was decreed, that it ſhould not be 
deemed hereſy to ſpeak or act againſt the papal authority, 5 
It was alſo enacted, that perſons ſuſpected of heretical 
notions ſhould not be apprehended except on the infor · 
mation of two lawful witneſſes; that no new canons 
ſhould be introduced by the clergy without the royal 
 approbation ; and that prelates ſhould be appointed by 
0 congi d'elire from the king, and ſhould not dure 
the pope's confirmation. 

At the ſame time, a ſtatute was 5 promulgated for 
che regulation of the ſucceſſion to the crown. In this | 
«pa Henry's marriage with Catharine was invalidated, 
and his' union with Anne Boleyn was declared. to bs 
ſtrictiy lawful z and the crown was adjudged to his 
iſſue male, and, in default of perſons of that ſex, ta 
the princeſs Elizabeth, (his daughter by Anne) and 
her heirs, in failure of whom i it was to deſcend to the 
king's next legitimate heirs. It was decreed, that all 
individuals who had paſſed. their minority ſhould take 
an oath to maintain the contents of this act; and that 
fuch as ſhould refuſe to ſwear to it ſhould be deemed 
guilty. of miſpriſion of treaſon. Againſt thoſe who 
ſhould preſume to write, print, or perform, any thing 
10 wy pro 3255 * e 07 9 of any | 
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of the king”: s iſſue to whom the crown was gies 
deſcendible, the puniſhment of high treaſon was de- 
nounced; and, for words uttered to the ſame effect, 

the offender was to 8520 e to e Log ö 


: Forfeiture®. ws 1 1 


Before che prorogation 1 * Pech a pill 
N paſſed for attainting Elizabeth Barton and her accom- 
3 plices. This was a woman of low birth, who, having 

been occaſionally haraſſed with violent fits, which had 
thrown her into extraordinary agitations of body and | 


© great diſorder of mind, was ſelected by ſome mal-con- 


tents as a proper inſtrument of their ſeditious ſchemes... | 
Richard Maſter, rector of the pariſh to which ſhe be- 
. longed, (Aldington in Kent), endeavoured to perſuade _ 
his ſpariſhioners that ſhe was inſpired. by the 'Holy 
Ghoſt; and ſome artful monks, who, from the de- 
© pendence of their order on the pope, conſidered the 
late meaſures of Henry as preludes to their ruin, con- 
curred with Maſter in promoting the impoſition. "Eli. | 


.  zabeth, who was a docile pupil, was inſtructed to 


_ counterfeit thoſe fits which before were natural z and, 


on theſe occafions, ſhe uttered whatever the monks 


had privately dictated to her. Her pretended revela- 
tions had been communicated to archbiſhop Warham, 


who, it is ſaid, was inclined to give credit to them; 


| but his ſucceſſor Cranmer was leſs diſpoſed to give | 
way to the deluſion. Bocking, a canon of Canterbury, 
Was one of her counſellors ; and, by his direction, ſhe 
: affirmed thar ſhe had been commanded by Heaven to 
take the habit of a nun. She then procured admiſſion 

into the priory of St. Sepulchre i in that city; and Bock- , 
ing, whom ſhe had choſen for her ſpiritual father, now 


had opportunities of frequent acceſs to her, of which 


he is to have made a carnal and i e ale. e 
| Het . „ „ Stat 251 Hen, VII. 
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counts of her declarations and prophecies were printed 


and diſperſed, tending to propagate a clamor againſt 
the king's divorce, and his late diminutions of the pa- 
pal prerogative. She had affirmed, in one of her aſ- 
ſumed fits, that, if Henry ſhould marry Anne Boleyn 
while Catharine lived, he would not enjoy his crown 
another month, and (as the Almighty had commiſſion- 


ed her to declare) would die the death of a villain. 


This declaration reaching the ears of Dr. John Fiſher, 


75 biſhop of Rocheſter, with whoſe ſentiments it coin», - 


cided, he either believed the inſpiration of Ehzabeth, 
or thought proper to countenance what he knew to be 


153S 


an impoſition. He, and his chaplain Addiſon, had 


ſeveral conferences with her; and the encouragement 


* 


given her by a prelate of ſuch reputation for learning 

and piety, augmented, in the opinion of the public, 

the credit of her cauſe. The monks preached in de- 

fence of her fanctity and ghoſtly illuminations, and 
warmly ſupported the legality of Henry's marriage 
with Catharine **. The king, for ſome time, conſider- 
ed theſe machinations as unworthy of ſerious notice; 


13. Some of theſe ene took extraordinary Whatties 3 in the = 
a preſence. One Peto, in particular, ventured to declare, in * © 


ſermon which he preached before Henry, that & many falſe prophets 


had deceived him; but he, as a true Micajah, warned him that the | | 


« dogs ſhould lick his blood, as they had licked the blood of Ahab,” 


He threw out many other bitter expreſſions againſt him, and warmly £ 


condemned his late proceedings. Henry bore theſe inſults with pati> 


' ence, and appointed one Curwin to preach before him on the follows- 


ing Sunday. This preacher juſtified the king's meaſures, aud ſtigma- 


tiſed Peto with the appellations of . rebel, ſlanderer, dog, and traitor.” 
He was now interrupted by a monk named Elſton, who charged him, 


with endeavouring to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion to the crown upon adul- 
very, and continued to reprobate Henry's conduct, till he was com- 


manded by chat prince to deſiſt from his invectives. Elſton and Pets 


| were ſummoned before the privy-council to anſwer for their IN 
nn received only 8 eee, ee 
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wy v. i when he found that the holy maid of Kent (for * | 


Elizabeth was ſtyled) received inſtructions from the 


pope's agents, and was ſtimulated by a- conſiderable 
number of Engliſh mal- contents, and that the affair 
| was likely to terminate in a rebellion, he reſolved to 
take meaſures for the puniſhment of the maid, as well 
as of the moſt criminal of her accomplices. She was 
apprehended with nine of her confederates; and they | 
were all examined in the Star-chamber, where they con- 
feſſed their guilt. They were afterwards obliged to 8 


repeat their confeſſion at St. Paul's Croſs; and, on | 


the meeting of parliament, Elizabeth was attainted of 
high treaſon, for the ſeditious impoſture which ſhe had 


carried on. Of the nine perſons who had been arreſted 1 
as her accomplices, ſix were condemned for high trea- 


ſon, while the three others were deemed guilty only 


of miſpriſion of treaſon. The biſhop of Rocheſter was 


| ſentenced: to the puniſhment of the latter offence (im- . 
- priſonment and confiſcation) for having concealed the 
treaſonable ſpeeches of the female impoſtor; and his 
chaplain Addiſon, and Themas Abel, who had offi- 


7 ciated as chaplain to Catharine, were adjudged to the 


"74 Apis 1. ſame penalties. Elizabeth was executed, with five of 


—.— 


aſſociates, at Tyburn, where the acknowledgeck 
% the rectitude of her ſentence, and lamented that the 
death of her unfortunate comrades aroſe from their 
connexions with her; though ſhe could not but 


. think that they deſeryed much blame for having inſti» 


gated her to the proſecution of 1225 fraudulent and 8 
treaſonable ichemes **. 


This impoſture did no ſmall i injury to the intereſts 
of the monks, by inducing the people to conclude that 
dhe numerous viſions and miracles, by which the re- 


x. Chronicle of Hall and Grafion,—Buract's Hiſt, of the Refor- 
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| Hons ain had at Aifferent times eren to 3 
| ſupport their influence, were equally falſe with the in- 
ſpirations and prophecies of the maid of Kent. The 
king perceived, with great ſatisfaction, the decline of _ : 
the monaſtic credit; and he waited only for a favors „„ 
able opportunity of executing the grand ſcheme which - _ 
he had-formed to the pre) Free . * eee Fouls | 
dations. 
On the day which followed the lat) Preisen of 
the parliament, the convocation of Canterbury grati- 5 
| fied the king with a reſolution, purporting, that the 
biſhop of Rome had no greater juriſdiction given him | <2 
by ſcripture within the kingdom of England, than any 
other foreign biſhop ; and the convocation of York, 
| ſoon after, pronounced a ſimilar deciſion, which wass ö; 933 
alſo adopted by all the capitular and monaſtic bodies g 
throughout the realm, as well as by the two univerſi- 
ties. Theſe ſocieties acknowledged, in writing, che 
ſupremacy of the king over the Engliſh church, and 
profeſſed their ſubmiſſion to all the laws which had 
been enacted for the Hs. d r of the "Fr power 2 
* country 1 = | 
In the next parliamentary inen, a ſtatute was en- Nov. 3. 
ated for the eſtabliſhment of the king's ſupremacy! SY ie 
It ordained, that he ſhould be reputed and ftyled the ES; 
only ſupreme head on earth of the church of England, 
and ſhould have 'full power of direCing every thing 
which depended on ſpiritual authority or juriſdiction. 
: By another act it was decreed, that towards the main- 
tenance of the king's royal eſtate and dignity of ſupreme | 
| head of the church, the firſt-fruits, or the firſt- year's 
profits, of all ecilefiaſtical preferments, and a tenth 
part of thoſe of every other year, ſhould be paid to 


1a. Burnet, vol. i.—Rym. Fad. vol. xiv. 
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5 * che erown . Of the. other laws of this ſeſſion, the 
5 pr the two following; ; one for the better 
regulation of the affairs of Wales, (which was ſucceeds 
ed, in the next year, by an act for the complete in- | 
corporation of that principality with England); z and : 
the ſecond, for the capital puniſhment not only of all 
attempts to deprive the king and queen, ha their heirs, © = 
of their © dignity, title, name, 'or eſtate, but alſo of 
calumnious expreſſions to their prejudice.” 
Amidſt the preſent triumph of the: king 'over r the 
church of Rome, he felt great indignation at the ob- 
ſtinacy of the biſhop of Rocheſter and Sir Thomas 
More, who not only refuſed to take the oath, of ſuc- : 
7 ceſſion in 'the form 'in which it was adminiſtered to 
- them, but were reſolutely bent on maintaining the ſu- 
5 premacy of the pope. More had been ſuſpected of en- 
Couraging the impoſture of the maid of Kent; but he 
_ ad ſufficiently vindicated himſelf. from that imputa- 
tion. On his peremptory rejection of the oath enjoin- | 
ed by the act of ſucceſſion (a refuſal-to which he was 
not prompted by any objection to the parliamentary 
diſpoſal of the crown, but by the incluſion of the 
Lluag's divorce and ſecond marriage in the terms of the 
oath), he had been committed to the Tower before - 
+2. the laſt ſeſſion ; 5 but, as that act did not ordain a capi- 
tal puniſhment for thoſe who ſhould decline the oath, 
his life was attacked on a different ground. T he late 
act for the recognition of the king's ſupremacy, not hav- 
ing any penalty annexed to the breach of it, was of _ 
inſufficient to effect the deſtruction of Sir Thomas; 
but, coupled with that ſanguinary law which rendered 
it high treaſon to attempt to deprive the king or queen 


13. In confideration of theſe new impoſts on-the clergy, Henry re- 
mitted the ſum of 20,0001. which ſtill remained due to him out of the 
| Kine which he had exacted for their violatiog of the ſtatute againſt pro- 


3 . * . 5 


5 MY: K 5 it e . ſtrument of „ 
of this great man, as well as of the venerable biſhop 
of Rocheſter. After this prelate had languiſhed above 
Aa twelyemonth j in confinement, the king was impatient © D. 
do ſhed his blood; and was encouraged to precipitate I | 
his doom by the conduct of Paul III. ho had latelß 
ſucceeded Clement in the papacy. The pontiff, re- 
flecting on the merits. of Fiſher, and moved either by 
| the hopes of ſaving his life, or by a defire of teſtifying 
his contempt. for Henry's late ordinances, conferred. 
the dignity of cardinal on the impriſoned biſhop. The 
king warmly reſented the-officious interference of the 
pope; and declared, that; if the hat ſhould be ſent to 
Fiſher, he ſhould not Have a head to put it on Rich, 
; the ſolicitor-general, viſiting the prelate in the Tower, 
drew from him a declaration of the invalidity of the 
; ing” s pretenſions to 71 ſupremacy over the church 
A for this afſertion he was tried and condemned to 
: . He had formerly been in high favor with the 
king J but any oppoſition to the wilhof the tyrant anni- 
 hilated all prior ſentiments of regard; abs, the con- 
ſcientious biſhop ſuffered decapitation **. He was di- June 44 
Ringuiſhed by. his virtuous life, by his patronage of 
learning; in which he himſelf was competently verſed, 
zar eee, e mt. e 


. þ 


__ biſhop's fate. aid Ws Sie. 1 om 

n perſiſting in his refuſal to acknowledge the ee 
ſupremacy. He was therefore arraigned in the court 
of king's bench; and the chief grounds ſtated in his 
indictment were the four following: that he had ben 
an oppoſer of the king's ſecond marriage; that, out 
of a malignant and traitorous mind, he had obſtinatelß 
refuſed to give anſwer to the queſtion relative to the 


= 14. Led Herbert "Hen, vm.— Grafro's Chronic. 
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| aw 3 that he had pra : 
1 on this head, by ſending various packets of letters to 
biſhop Fiſher, in which he exhorted him to deny his 
aſſent to that law; and chat, when he was examined 
im the Tower, he had affirmed that this ſtatute ra- 
205 ſembled a two· edged ſword ; for, by conſenting to * 


tiſed - againſt the Mature 


a perſon would endanger his foul, and, by rejecting 


ee expoſe his life to immediate hazard. "With © 
reſpect to the firſt charge, he obſerved, that he had 


frankly declared to the king his ſentiments on that point; 


| that, if he had baſely flattered his ſovercign againſt his | 


conſcience by approving that connexian, he ſhould = 


. juſtiy have deſerved the epithets of a wicked: ae 
and a perfidious traitor to God; and that, if the king 
vas offended at his ſincerity 


zerity, he had already been 
amply puniſhed for his fuppoſed guilt by a long im- 
priſonment and che loſs of his property. To the Ria © 


'N charge he replied, that no law in the world could 


juſtly. puniſh filence ; and that, though he had not 


5 complied with the king's wiſhes by giving an aſſirma- 
tire anſwer to the queſtion of his ſupremacy, he had 
never tranſgrefſe that ſtatute either by word or deed. 


The third accuſation he anſwered by denying that his 
letters contained what was faid to be couched in them; 
and, with regard to the fourth, he affirmed that his 


2 expreſſions furniſhed. no lawful ground of condemna- 


tion, as he had only ſtated the different effects which 
- would follow from the acceptance or rejecklon of the - 


: act, without proceeding ſo far as to TON cither ww 


on acquieſcence or difſent **. _ 
The folicitor-general depoſed blifore the: court, "TE 


in a+ converſation which he had with More in the * 


Tower, the latter had declared, i in anſwer 0 a mak 
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= which 11 fallen from the witneſs, 3 a 3 


V whichtheparliamenthad no power to enact, No more 
A can the parliament make the xing fupreme head of 
t the church.“ Sir Thomas, however, poſitively de- 


|  - nied, with every appearance eee g e e e 
aid any thing to that effect. WF 

Phi reſult of the trial, if adelerved the: name, was, 
chat Sir Thomas was found guilty by the jury, and 


a D. 


166 . 


condemned to the puniſhment of a traitor, which the | 


6 . in conſideration of his having borne the higheſt 


_ office in the ſtate, mitigated into a leſs dreadful and 


more honoratle death, by ordering that he ſhould be 
| ſimply. beheaded. He ſuffered on Tower-hill, ſoon 


cheerfulneſs which had attende&him in the moſt proſ- 


perous day of his life. In ſome reſpects, his cha- 


racter merits our admiration; in others, it excites our 


diſguſt. He was upright, juſt, intrepid, honorable, 


| diſintereſted, and virtuous ; but bigoted, ſuperſtitious, 


and a ſevere perſecutor of thoſe who difſented from 
the enn een, . 
Before the execution of Fiſher a More, l 


priors and other eccleſiaſtics had been put to death for 


2 denial of the king's ſupremacy . Though Henry 
himſelf, in his younger years of fervent zeal for the 


| papacy, had condemned this doctrine, he was now ſo 


attached to it, that thoſe who refuſed to comply with 
his deſire in this point, were as much the objects of 


his indignation as if they had conſpired againſt his 


| 5 Bfe or his crown. He pretended ; a 1 7 unwilling- 


6. Roper's Life of Sir Thomas More. 17 Roper ' Life of 
85. F. More. Graſton 't Chronicle. PEE Strype's Reclefis.. 
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after the execution of Fiſher. No perſon ever en- 
. countered the terrors of death with more heroic for- 
titude. He diſplayed, in his laſt moments, the fame 
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it to. che death, of i theſe recuſants 3 but it / 
Ws evident that his humanity was the- mere offspring, 
alle, that he felt NO ce 
Prins ole of 3 ta 
5 tious, the former conducł of their 
ag well as that of the whole nation for 2 long ſeries of 
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„ be CY AY are di e EEE” Boleyn 7s : 
" beheaded on ſuſpicion of adultery, —The king marries e 
© "Fane Seymour. — J. nſurrefious are kindled in Lincoln- . 
four and other comllies zt they are Nabe e with a 
| e e 555 e Bk 17 Rs e 5 | 
2 N the © eye > of realo PTY usted, Henry 8 abo- r 
blen of 2 "papal. dominion over his kingdom was a *Y 
Juſtifiable meaſure, But we have little reaſon to fup- No nlp 
male that he Was influenced by thoſe enlightened n . 
tives. Paſſion, violence, and reſentment, rather than 
judgment or conyiction, prompted him to take thoſe 
= which produced A disjunction of England from 
the holy ſee. But, by whatever impulſe he was actu- FD, 
ated, the effect was highly advantageous to the realm. 
The removal of the papal yoke, and the recognition of 
| the king's ſupremacy, introduced a more intimate union 
. between the church and ſtate than had prevailed during 
| the ages of popiſh tyranny. ; The diſgrace of being 
dige to 2 foreign prieſt was now avoided ; the exor- 
bitant demands ariſing from his rapacity were finally 
7 Aiſcontinued ; the ceſſation of his authority oyer the 
5 Engliſn church facilitated the complete eſtabliſhment 
of the purer doctrines of the reformation; and every 
view of the ſubject promiſed an increaſe of the proſ- 
perity, and a concentration of the power, of a people 
chus ſeparated from an incongruous connexion. „ 5 
Pope Paul III. had conceived hopes of recovering oY 
the dependence = England on the holy ſee; but he | 
b found the king averſe to the idea of abandoning 8 
| 3 and of peptacing his . „ 
Y Lanlict n . ND ths 9 70 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
the yoke which they had quitted. Henry, however, had : 


- conſented to negotiate with Paul, under the mediation- 


of the king of France; and, from the friendſhip which 


| ſubliſted between theſe monarchs, the pontiff flattered 


himſelf with the hopes of ſucceſs. But the execution 


| of the biſhop of Rocheſter, who had been enrolled 
among the members of the ſacred college, as well as the 
death of other adherents to the papal intereſts, excited 


ſuch a warmth of indignation in the Romiſh conſiſtory, 


chat a bull was immediately drawn up againſt Henry, ſum- 
moning that prince and his miniſters to appear at Rome 
a certain time, and anſwer for their proceedings againſt | 


the holy church, on pain of individual excommunica- 


tion, of an interdict on the realm, and of the dethrone- 
ment of the king Notwithſtanding the eagerneſs of 


ce pope and the cardinals to paſs this bull, it was nat 


promulgated far ſome years, as Paul conceived that 


it might be expedient to keep it ſuſpended oyer the 


- head of Henry, in hopes of intimidating him into ſub- 
miſſion, rather than inflame him by a precipitate pub- 


lication of the inſtrument. : 
The emperor was too much engaged in his eonti- 


; : nental concerns to take part in the execution of the 
9 propoſed ſentence againſt the king of England. And 


two incidents occurred about this period, which paved 


the way for his reconciliation with Henry. Theſe 


were, the death of his aunt Catharine, and that of | 
Anne Boleyn. Catharine, fince her diſmiſſion from 15 


court, had lived i in a devout retirement, and had given 
great diſguſt to the king by refuſing to renounce the 


title of queen, and to content herſelf with that of 


wa *®# #7 +4 


daughter had wounded her feelings; 5 but ſhe ſtill re- 


n Byrnet's Hiſt of the ge- 


vion, p. N | 
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88 ſome affection for the. "INE: 5 A. D. 


| 6. 
what ſhe thought a ſevere. uſage of herſelf and her 25 


offspring. When her laſt illneſs ſeiſed her, Henry ſent Jen. 6. 
her a meſſage of conſolation; ; and, on the day of bes: 
6 deceaſe, ſhe wrote a pathetic epiſtle to him, recom- 
mending her daughter to his paternal care, and her 


ſervants to his good offices, and concluding with a 


| ſtrong expreſſion of her remaining attachment to him. 
Though not very prone to ſympathy or compaſſion, he 
is ſaid to have wept at the peruſal of her letter. When 
he heard of her death, he directed the produce of her 
goods to be employed in the charges of her funeral, 
and in preſents to her attendants. Queen Anne did 
not behave with decency on receiving intelligence of 
the final departure of her rival, at which ſhe expreſſed 5 
an inconſiderate joy. Her triumph, however, ſoon 
gave way. to melancholy reflexions on her own misfor- 
tunes. \ 
Anne had been Jing 1 to the 1 inf 
| nuations of all the enemies of the proteſtant religion, 
and of all the opponents of the king's divoree from 
Catharine ; and the mirthful gaiety of her deportment, 
and eaſy levity of her manners, furniſhed her adver- 
ſaries with pretexts of calumny and reproach. They 
perceived that the king's inconſtancy of temper had 
diminiſhed that affection which he had formerly enter- 
tained for her; and that his diſappointment with re- 
ſpe to male iſſue had increaſed his diſguſt ; for her 
laſt child, which was of that ſex, / was dead at the x 


time of her delivery; a circumſtance which he per- Wy On 


| haps attributed, by a ſuperſtition coincident with the 

: decline of his love for her, to the diſpleaſure of Heaven 
for his having married her while Catharine was living. EP 
He had conceived 2 N about chis time, for one 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 

of Anne's attendants, Jane, the daughter of Sir John 
Seymour; and his eagerneſs for the poſſeſſion- of this 
new object of his deſires prompted him to liſten to 


the tales which bis popiſh courtiers propagated t to the 85 
prejudice of the queen's chaſtity.” They inſinuated, 5 


chat ſome of the dameſtics of the caurt had been inti- . 


mately familiar with her; and either the king's, jea- 
_ louſy gave immediate credit to the intelligence, or his 
. of amorous inclination induced him to wiſh it to | 
be true. While His mind was thus inflamed, he appear. 
ed at a tournament at Greenwich, where he is ſaid to 
have obſerved the queen drop her handkerchief to one 
of her ſuppoſed gallants. However that may be, he 
abruptly retired from the ſolemnity, and haſtened to 
Whitehall. Anne, WhO knew not how far the machi⸗ 
nations of her foes had been carried, was ſurpriſed | 
and alarmed at the king's behayiour ; : and her conſter- 5 


e nation increaſed when, on the following day, not. only, 


her brother George lord Rochford, and 3 Norris 
groom of the ſtole, were committed to the Tower, 27; 
but alſo herſelf was apprehended in her return from 
Greenwich, and conveyed priſoner to that fortreſs, 
She deſired the noblemen who arreſted her, and who | 
informed her of the ſuſpicions of her honor, to con- 
duct her into the king 8 preſence, that ſhe might con- 
fer with him on his motives for · this i injurious treat- 
ment of her; but they declared that they had no au- 
thority to grant her requeſt. When ſhe entered the | 


Tower, He fell on her knees, and beſought the Al- 


mighty to: help her, as ſhe was not guilty of the crime 
of which ſhe was accuſed. Sir Francis Weſton, Wil- 
liam Brereton, and Mark Smeton, were alſo ſeiſed and 


ſent to the Tower; and the well-known character of 


the king gave them no reaſou to o hope for juſtice or 
by rye — 4 | 


ö 'H 2 N R * III. 28 
WMhe violent ſhock which the feelings of the make * 

a punate queen had received, threw her into hyſteric 2 | 
Ats, during which ſhe uttered many incoherent affer= 0 
tions, and made incidental confeſſions of trifling cir⸗-⸗- 
cumſtances of levity. Theſe were reported to the 

ä king with exaggeration; and every art was adopted by . 
her enemies that could tend to inflame his indignation | 
againſt her. The lady Rochford, a woman of an 
abandoned character, who juſtly ſuffered in the ſequet 1 
for her infamous practices, had aceuſed her own huſ- 123 
band, with whom ſhe had ceaſed to cohabit, of having 9 
been too familiar with the queen his ſiſter; but, when > 

i he was brought to his trial, no other fact was proved Ea, 
againſt him, than that he had laid his hand on the _ 
queens yy and whiſpered to her while ſhe was re- 
clining in it. This not being a ſufficient ground for | 
condemning him as s guilty o of a criminal intercourſe with „„ 
the queen, which no perſon of the leaſt po OO 
candor imputed to him, he was indicted on the ſtatute 

ol the 26th year of this reign, and adjudged to the 

death of a traitor for having contravenced the king's 

5 honor and dignity, by the indecent freedoms above- Ea 

: mentioned. Anne was accuſed of having proftituted _ 

| herſelf to her brother, as well as to Norris, Weſton, 
Brereton, and Smeton. No proof was adduced in 

ſupport of her criminality z for a declaration faid to 

| have been made by lady Wingfield, who was now 
dead, could not be conſidered as credible evidence; 
and the confeſſion extorted from Smeton by the 

* hopes of pardon, which he knew his innocence could 
not procure from a prince of Henry's complexion, PN 
was equally unworthy of notice. It was alleged, that 1 

ne had made uſe of expreſſions to Norris and the other 

Oe priſoners, purporting that the king never had her 

ER femme and that he hadia great affection for each of 
1 , ain 


. - D. them. The ſervile peers by whom ſhe was tried, re- 
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_ gardleſs of-the- ſtrong preſumptions of her innocence, 28 
condemned her on the act on which her brother was 


arraigned.” The duke of Norfolk (who, though her 


ſentment of her heretical principles) acted as lord high 
* Reward at the trial, and pronounced the following 


judgraent : chat dhe ſhould be burned or beheated t 


the king's pleaſure, She replied to this ſentence by ww ” 
| Tomy appeal to Heaven on the injuſtice of her fate. 


Henrys next ſtep was to obtain a divorce from So Tu 


on pretence of the original invalidity of the marriage, 


that her daughter Elizabeth might be illegitimated. 


Recollecting the attachment which lord Percy (now | 


carl of Northumberland) had expreſſed for her, he 


ordered him to be examined on the ſubject z but the 


earl peremptorily denied that there had been any con- 


a tract or promiſe of marriage between him and Anne. 
The latter, being interrogated on this point, was in- 


duced to confeſs a pre- contract, in the hope of avoid- 


ing a death of fire, with which ſhe was menaced if 
| ſhe ſhould prove refractory. The primate now de- 
clared the marriage between her and the king to have 
been invalid from the beginning, thus meanly grati- 
fying the : capricious. and genen humor of his 


maſter . 
Anne, ſoon or: ahi had 1 Ga to the — 


bad written to the king in terms of mild expoſtulation, 
and had endeavoured, with the ſtrongeſt appearances 
of fincerity, to convince him of her innocence, But 5 


Henry diſregarded her proteſtations, and reſolved ta 


facrifice her to his violent paſſions, After her con- 
demnation, ſhe ſent a meſſage to him, expreſſing her 
treat obligations to him Ive a eee, of favors, as 


n E N 15 „ vn; 


| rank of a marchioneſs, then promoted her to the 
dignity of a queen, and laſtly, by way of the higheſt 

elevation, e to make you by e a 
Z faint in Heaven. N 


bed firſt Wise her from an humble condition to the A. P. 


2536. 


On the day of her death; the was very cantious in — 


* declarations, being of opinion, that, if ſhe ſhould 
renew her aſſertions of innocence, the king might be 


induced to wreak his vengeance on her daughter. 


he therefore contented herſelf with obſerving, that, 


as ſhe had been ſentenced to death by the law, ſhe 


would not complain of the deciſion, or accuſe any 
perſon of having treated her with injuſtice; that the 


king was a very gentle and merciful prince, and had 


ever been to her a kind and gracious ſovereign; and 


that ſhe wiſhed all who ſhould canvaſs her cauſe to 


judge the beſt. - She met the approaches of death with 


_ fortitude and ſerenity, and was beheaded by the exe- 


cutioner of Calais, who, for his ſuperior dexterity, 


| had been PENS to RE to as the . 


ceuted queen ©. 


Such was the fate of hs a of whale inno- 


cence no doubts ſeem at preſent to be entertained. 


| Her merit entitled her to a better treatment. She WAS 
courteous, humane, ſincere, generous, diſtinguiſhed 


by her patronage of the liberal arts, and by her ex- 
traordinary bounty to the indigent. She fell a victim 


to the mutable temper and the impetuous violence of 


a jealous and unfeeling prince, and to the malicious 


calumnies of the enemies of the reformed doctrines. 


On the day which ſucceeded her execution , or (ass 


others aſſert) on the third day after it, the king ſolem- 
1 his nuptials with Jane Seymour, thus furniſhing, 


Br. . Burnet, —Strype. | * 6. * wel. L p. 205.—Lord Her- 
e . urge ver. * 


without 
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+ 6 | ON n or remorſes-a-forcible; argument for 
55 the condemnation of eee . "ho 3 
Anne. 
10e. preferve 3 1 give 1 * of” 
NES Fa rang to the proceedings againſt the queen, Henry 
-:=:- involved her brother, and the other ſuppoſed. partners 
vc her guilt, in the deſtruction with which ſhe was 
+ overwhelmed, Lord Rochford was beheaded on 
5 Tower-hill ; Sir Francis Weſton, Brereton, and Nor- 
ris, ſuffered the ſame death; but Smeton was ſub⸗ | 
jected to a. more ae and more f aa Ons 
5 of execution 
wie ie e Hires Sa Ready for ak 
8 5 of favor from Anne Boleyn, who was not only offend- 
d at her obſtinate reſuſal of acknowiedging the le- 
7 ö . gality of her marriage with Henry, but was diſguſted 
5 at her bigoted attachment to the popiſh doctrines. 
While ſhe was under confinement, h owever, ſhe had 
expreſſed her regret for her want of cordiality towards 
Mary, and had entreated her pardon. The young 
princeſs now diſcoyered an inclination to be reconciled | 
; "> her father, who warmly reſented; her non-compli- 
OE ance with his will in the affair of her mother Catharine, 
5 By ſubſcribing: certain artieles, purporting that ſhe 
. would faithfully ſubmit to all the laws and ordinances 
of the realm, that ſhe unequirocally acknowledged the 
king as ſupreme head, under Chriſt, of the Engliſh - 
church, and that her mother's marriage with Henry 
| Was inceſtuous and e wa en a return _ 
„ aheampabtfazertoic- R | 
* In the e which met hPa; jn this ears . 
| i of great importance was agitated. The king 
' 1 had long looked with an eye of ayidity on the poſſeſ- 
. e the A A orders; ; of 3 of his courtiers, 
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„ the — of rapacity, wiſhed for a 4. D. 
participation of thoſe valuable ſpdils. - Much has been Sans 
Aid of che benefits as well as of the diſadvantages at- 
tendant on the monaſtic inſfitutions. On the one 
hand, they furniſhed convenient retreats for perſons 
of a pious and contemplative turn of mind; they were 
long the repoſitories of the little learning that prevail- 
ed; they were uſeful to the community as ſeminaries 
of education; they furniſned the ſolace of hoſpitality, 
and diſpenſed the bleſſings of charity. On the other 
| hand, the ſecluſion of ſuch a number of indit iduals 
proved no ſmall detriment to the public, by conſigning 
to a life of indolence thoſe who might otherwiſe have 
been active and induſtrious members of the ſtate; the 
retirement of a monaſtic life cheriſhed that ſpirit of » 
ſuperſtition, which a more enlarged converſe with the 
world might have corrected; and the dependence of 
che monks on the popes, who had always encouraged 
their order, and had favored them with" conſiderable 
privileges, diminithed __ re their natural _ 
vereigg. rs 

ben Hen had eſtabliſhed his alu to ths 9 
e the monks, being then ſubjected to his juriſ- 
diction, were alarmed with the fears of loſing their 
ancient rights and privileges." They apprehended, that 
the abolition of the” authority which their papal pro- 
tector had enjoyed in England, would ſpeedily be fol- 
lowed by their depreſſion, and perhaps their total ruin. 
They were acquainted with the inclinations of many 
_ of the nobility for redueing their power and circum- 
ſeribing their poſſeſſions ; and ſome of them conceived 
that the moſt effectual way of checking the rapacious 
eagerneſs of the king and his courtiers for their ſpoils, 
would be to ſtrike a terror into the leaders of the ad- 

_ miniſtration by the arts of elamor and ſedition. Hence 
FF - they 


* HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
1 15 26: 1 had warmly. oppoſed Henry's deſire of a divorce, = 
1 ſupported the impoſture of the maid of Kent, and 
. openly inveighed againſt the eccleſiaſtical changes en- 
acted:by the parliament. But the more prudent mem 
bers of their order, perceiving the inutilitv of oppoſing 
2̃ government which ſeemed to be firmly eſtabliſhed, 
Sean watched the approaching ſtorm, with a reſolu- 
den of quietly ſubmitting. to ſuch meaſures: as. _— 
ELD ſhould find themſelves unable to prevent. 69 4-2 
Orders had been lately iffued, by virtue mh A ws. + 
5 e ſtatute, for a general viſitation of the religious 
hbhhaouſes; and Thomas Cromwell, ſecretary of ſtate, 
ala nd maſter of the rolls, who, ſince his able defence of 
_ cardinal Wolſey, had been gradually riſing to power 
und eminence, had been appointed the king's vice- 
| gerent i in ęceleſiaſtical affairs. This miniſter emploped 
a number of commiſſioners to act under him in the 
N propoſed viſitation; and they received from him a 
long liſt of inſtructions, comprehending eighty-ſix ar- 
| _ ticles, by which their inquiries were to be regulated. 
; Ife may give credit to the accounts ſent by theſe offi- 
cCeers to the vice-gerent (and there is little reaſon to ſup- 
| poſe the writers guilty of -more than- occaſional exag- 
. geration), great diſorders and enormities prevailed in 
mme monaſteries. The malignities of inteſtine faction, 
the arts of impoſture, a general neglect of the rules o- 
the different orders, the indulgence of luxury, the fre- ; 
| quent gratification of the carnal appetite, and the tranſ- . 
greſſion even of the limits of natural deſire, perraded 
theſe holy foundation “. The occupants of ſome con- . 
vents in which the traces of vice were very 24.422 
dus, were prevailed on by the viſitors to ſurrender their 
| houſes-to' the king, rather than expoſe themſelves to 
the diſgrace of a public inquiſition into ther * 


9. Burnet, vol. i i. p. 190. n 


_ 
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permitted by the inſpectors to renounce their vows, 
and ſome of them were PI with a e at _ 
departure 

When the piathiticnt PD I tho reſ de of the 
viſitation was communicated to the two houſes 3 anda 


bill was brought in for the confirmation of all the late 
ſurrenders which had been made of religious houſes, 
and the ſuppreſſion of the ſmaller foundations of that 
: kind, In recommendation of this ſpirited meaſure, it . 
was ſtated, that the application of the revenues of theſe _ 


foundations to the ſervice of the ſtate would be more 


generally beneficial than the practice of employing 
them in the maintenance of uſeleſs devotees; and in 


the encouragement of diſgraceful, indo ence; that a 


diminution of -impoſts would be the conſequence: of 
ſuch a transfer; and that the abuſes diſcovered in. the 


management of theſe inſtitutions were ſo ſcandalous, 
as to juſtify the diſſolution of them, particularly when 
the neceſſary ſupport of the royal dignity, and the de- 


mands of national advantage, ſuggeſted the expediency 


of the propoſal. The odium which the late diſcove- 


3 s had excited againſt the monks, the progreſs of the 


Lutheran tenets 'among 'the members, the general 
wiſhes of the laity for a reduction of the eccleſiaſtical 


poſſeſſions, and the hopes which the nobility and prin- 


cipal commoners had conceived of a ſhare of the mo- 


naſtic lands, procured the enactment of a ſtatute agree- b 


3 
5 a ch . terminate in their expulſion, if not in AD." | 
the exemplary puniſbment of their miſdeeds. Thoſe band 
Who thus reſigned their houſes received from Henry a 
ſmall penſion for life ; and, in the other monaſteries 
that were now viſited, all perſons, whether male or 
female, who were deſirous of quitting the habit, were 


” | 


| l to * inclinations of the king, who was content for ay 


. Lord Herbert's Hen, VI. 2 186. 4 


"94 26.04 5 the 
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o the preſent with the acquiſitions of the ſmaller. on „ 
|” teries. In the preamble of this act it was affirmed 
that ſuch religious houſes as contained ſewer thau 
twelve individuals, had been long: diſgraced by ( vici- 
-& ous and -abominable living y” that every attempt 
made for above 200 years paſt to reform the prevailing 
abuſes had been ineffectual; and that, unleſs. the 
ſmaller houſes ſhould be diffolved, and the. religious 
removed into the greater ones, no reformation could 1 
be expected. It was therefore enacted, that all mo- 
naſteries which had a revenue of 200 pounds per annum, 
5 or leſs, ſhould be ſuppreſſed, for the appropriation of 
their produce to better uſes: By another ſtatute, all 
te houſes thus diſſolved with the lands Churches, 
and goods, belonging to chem, were granted to the 
king and his heirs. For the management of the re- 
venues axiſing from theſe, acquiſitions, a new court 
Was 3 under the n * the court of augen- 
tations 
1 The W W Henry $ 1 and the ſublers 
. val both of the catholics and proteſtants to his will, 
_ © enabled him to execute with facility ſuch ſchemes as 
| might have failed at other conjunctures, and under a \ 
prince of leſs ſpirit and perſeverance. The ſucceſs, 
however, which he had met with in his bold projects, 
did not fatiate his deſires, but . anded to ſtimulate 
N | kim to greater enterpriſes... 
1 n, Ihe king now diſſolyed the „ which. hs ö 
had found fo acquieſcent in his grand ſchemes, that he „ 
had continued it without a freſh election for above 
bx years. It was diſtinguifhed by meaſures of unuſual 
eee by the diſſolution of the enormous fabric 


11. Burnet, vol. 3. p. 193, 194 se monaſteries thus wppteted | 
were 376 in number: their revenues amounted to about 3, %% 
pounds per annum; and cheir rene 1775 * were eltimated at 
AN Pounds, | Shw. os | | of 
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of m_ der in England, che ſuppicticn of 1 near 4 1. : 
J00 monaſteries, the complete incorporation of Wales | 
with England, and by other important 'regalations 1074 
both in the affairs of church and ſtate. _ „ 
| © Soon after His marriage with Jane Seymour, the 12 5 
king held à new Parliament for the ſettlement of the 
ſucceſſion, which the cataſtrophe of Anne Boleyn, 
and the inegitimation of her daughter by the primates 
ſentetice, rendered it neceſſary to re-adjult. An act 
Was now paſſed, in which his matriages with Catha- : 
| rine and Anne were declared nit ofal and null, and 
the offspring 'of both Were pronounced illegitimate ; ; - 
and the ſucc eon was adj udged to the iſſue which , 


4 - 8 


the king might have by queen Jane, and, in failure 1 ; 
of heifs by her, to his offspring by any, other Wiki 
If he fhoüld die without. legitimate fue, the act 
granted kim the extraordinary | power of diſpoſing - 
of che crown by letters patent, or by his laſt will. 
By this remarkable ſt ſtatute, it was alſo ordained, that 
whoevet {tiouta allert the lawfulneſs of the king's firſt 
- or ſecond marriage, or the legitimacy of. the iſſue 
reduced by either, or ſhould oppoſe the preſent ſet- 
tlenent by Word, writing, or act, or ſhould refuſe to 
give an anſwer, on oath, to fack interrogatories _—_— 5 
mould be put to them with regard to any clauſe of this 
ſtatute; ſhould be deemed guilty of Eigh treaſon”, 5 Rh 
Thus it was now rendered criminal to aſſert, i in the ; 1 
caſe of the unfortunate Anne, that which, a ſhort | 
time before, it was treaſonable t to deny. The i inqui- os 
ſition eſtabliſhed by the act was inhumanly ſevere, | 
AG ueberly meonfiſtent w with the ri ghts of a free peo- Y 
ue white 3th, i indeed, les diſgrace on a 


; Sate ch could thus Landtion the et a at 
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demands | 
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A. p. demands, and the ee cruelty, of an imperious_ 
1776. : | 
tyrant. 
The new parliament paſſed Coma ats for ak. 
ening the former laws againſt the continuance of the 
_ papal juriſdiction in this realm; and their legiſlative 
labors were alſo. directed to the Sch LET of 
| trade. and manufactures. . 
OY The proceedings of thi convocation which. met at the 
N ſame time with this parliament, were of ſufficient ini- ' 
8 portance to merit our notice. Cromwell, the vicegerent, 
| communicated to. the upper: houſe. the king's - 26:8 
formed 5 the rules of ſcripture, as nothing ought to 
be practiſed , or maintained without the ſanction of 
that paramount authority. Alexander Ales, a Scot- 
tiſh divine, had been brought to the place of meeting 
by the. vicegerent, who deſired him to deliyer his opi- 
nion reſpecting the ſacraments of the church. He 
5 therefore addreſſed the aſſembly in a long harangue, 
| in Which he endeavoured to prove that only two ſacra- 
55 8 ments, "baptiſm, and the euchariſt, were inſtituted by 
5 Chriſt. He was anſwered by the biſhop of London, 
„„ ad other prelates of the catholic party; and defend- 
ed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the : biſkiop | of 
Hereford.” After warm debates, the majority of the 
convocation agreed to certain articles, i in which the 
reformers prevailed ſo far as to procure the inſertion 
of ſome of their doctrines, though their influence 
could not exclude tranſubſtantiatipn, auricular con- 


| keln, the uſe, of images, or Prayers to ſaints. Theſe 


* : $44 115 5 


| articles, corxedted and reviſed by Henry, were Gened 
by * the Principal clergy, and publiſhed by the royal 
| author 7 5850 The eſtabliſhment” of a ſet of doctrines, 


wich neither fatisfied the N p N ho — 
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A 84 which therefore were not ſincerely aopted.; in tots 


HE by any individual in the realm, ſtrongly proved the 


uncommon influence which the king had obtained over 
the people, even in the moſt delicate points of n 
ous . THO 


To facilitate the FORE 60 of genuine religion 


among the people, Henry, with the aſſent of the oon- 
vocation, had already given orders for a tranſlation of 


the ſcriptures into the Engliſh language. This point 


was ſtrenuouſly promoted by the reformers, who repre- 


| ſented it as a ſtriking inſtance of abſurdity and injuſ- | 
tice to deny the people the uſe of the ſeriptures, 


1534. 


which ought to be open to univerſal inſpection, that f 


the public might know the foundation of the doctrines 


inculcated by their ſpiritual inſtructors. They alſo 
affirmed that the ſtudious concealment of the revealed 


will of the Almighty argued, in the clergy who coun- 


tenanced it, a conſciouſneſs. of the great difference ä 


between the doctrines which they taught and the 


true dictates of holy writ. To theſe arguments the 
catholics replied, that, as queſtions of theology were, 


for the moſt part, too elevated for vulgar compre- 


henſion, the publication of the ſcripture i in the verna- 


cular tongue would, inſtead of enlightening the minds 
of men, lead them into a multiplicity of errors, ariſing 
from the weakneſs of illiterate judgment; ; that ſuch 


obſcurities and ſeeming contradictions occurred in the 


facred volumes, as required the profound attention of 
the ableſt critics and moſt erudite divines to explain 
the myſtery ; that the multitude would be ſo diſtracted 
with the variety and diſcordancy of numerous paſſages, 


as to be unable to derive any real inſtruction from ſcrip- 


tural ſtudy; and that the meaſure ſo warmly ſupported 
by the pretended reformers would tend only to open the 


; TREO of Ts and deluge the world with hete- 
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4. D. rogeneous notions, ſor each of which the authority oF 
36 ſcripture,” perverted and miſconſtried, would be al- 
EE. Sq ſophiſtical reaſonings, however, loſt 

tdtdeir effect; and the propoſed work was quickly com- a 
menced, and completed in about three” years, with. 

greater accuracy than had appeared i in the verſion of 5 
Tindal, an Engliſh proteſtant, who had ſome ears be- 

fore publiſhed the ſeriptures i in his native language, 88 

the great indignation of the bigoted clergy, who had 

_ procured a 5 of the WET S his tranflation in 

this country. « es 

While the Nei was Bhi gaining ee th in 

England, it continued to make a greater progreſs in 

| . Germany, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the em- h 
| peror. The elector of Saxony, ind' other Germats . 

princes who Rad united for the defence of the new re- 

gion, -had courted. the aſbſtance of Henry againſt 
Charles; but he was not inclined to enter into an un- 
neceſſary war with that powerful prince. Charles, 
5 Atter the deceaſe of his aunt Catharine, on whoſe ac- 

"8 count he had'beer ſo long eſtranged from the intereſts 

5 of Henry, had made overtures of amity to the latter; 
but the terms on which he inſiſted, one of which was 
2 reconeillation with the pope, were not ſo agreeable 
to the feelings of the Engliſh monarch as to induce him 
to accept the propoſed” confederacy:. Charles ſoon 
after renewed his koftilities with the king of France; z 
but neither of the princes gained ſuch adyantages over 
the other, as to render it expedient for Henry to- 
interfere in the quarrel; and, indeed, his attention 
was now called to the affairs of his own- kingdom. 
which/exhibited ſome COP e of: 1 27805 


1 5 | * Though great abuſes prevailed in aging of t we mo- 
1 28 ieee 88 | — * HE | more: 
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more juſt as than their total ſuppreſſion. 0 | 
evident neceſſity ought to have been proved before 


the parliament ventured to invade a property which 


ſeemed to demand the protection of government as 


much as the private eſtate of an individual; But the 
political utility of the ſuppreſſion alluded to, though 


_ intereſted views appear to have prevailed in the minds 
| of the chief promoters of it, counter-balanced it's na- 


tural iniquity. The ejected monks, however, did not 


<onſider it in any other light than as an act of rapine. 


They loudly complained of the injuſtice of 4 legiſlature 


| | which had ſo obſequiouſly gratified the lacrilegious 
avidity of the king; and they urged the people to riſe 


in khe cauſe of religion, which had ſuffered in the 


perſons of itt profeſſors. They exclaimed againſt the 


5 innovations which had been introduced into the creed 
by ſome of the late articles, repreſenting to the mul- 
titude the i impiety of aboliſhing four out of the ſeven 4 
ſacraments, and prognoſticating that thoſe which were 


retained (baptiſm, the euchariſt, and penance) would 
ſoon follow the fate of the reſt, to the utter deſtruc- 


tion of the faith of the holy church. By theſe and other 


' inſinuations, they endeavoured: to kindle the flames of 


ſeditionz and they brought over many of the _ toa | 


concurrence in their reſentment. 


When the king heard of the rifng RES be 


re-eſtabliſhed thirty-two.convents , (fifteen of men, 
and ſeventeen of women), on is of the ſuperior 
_ regularity of theſe ſocieties. To appeaſe thoſe pro- 
vincial gentlemen who had teſtified an inclination for 
encouraging the clamors of the monks, he ſold ſome of 
the religious eſtates to them at very eaſy rates; and, as 
he 1 on theſe purchaſers an obligation of conti. 


Fn 14 | Appendic to Burner, vol. i. p. 142, 143. | 
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mended the conventual houſes to the indigent, he ale i 


layed the diſaffection of thoſe who had former] 9 an ö 
eipated of the monaſtic bounty. 8 | 
But, though theſe meaſures of the court pacified . 
many difcontented ſpirits, an inſurrection was not pre- 
vented; Thoſe ſecular eccleſiaſtics who were attached 
to the ancient doctrines were diſguſted not only at 
| ſeveral of the late articles enacted by the convocation, 
but at a code of inſtruckiene which had been ſince 
promulgated. by Cromwell **, in the king's name, 
without the concurrence e of that aſſembly or of 
the parliament. This aſſumption of authority Was 
condemned by them as irregular; but that circum- 
ſtance would have drawn from them leſs cenſure, had 
not the directions favored the principles of the re- 
| formers rather than thoſe of the Ln op They were 
« ſe diſpleaſed at the promotion of Cromwell to the 
"office of ſpiritual vice-gerent. . Had this miniſter been 


| ' bred to the church, and poſſeſſed of one of it's higheſt 


dignities, they would have borne his ſuperiority with 


- more patience; but, that an upſtartlayman, who had not 
the advantages of a liberal education, ſhould have the 


| king's ſupremacy delegated to him, and he enabled to 
dictate to tlie moſt elevated characters in the hierar- 
chy, was a mortifying confideration to the clergy of 
both parties; though his encouragement of the re- 
formed doctrines rendered his authority leſs invidious 
to the RC than- to the abettors . che old 
_— Eo 
Many of the Secular N an difalfeficd ho! 
the government, it was not a matter of aſtoniſhment 
chat cheyſhould countenance and promote the complaints 


n ee monks. The ige of the greater 
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| monaſteries likewiſe cs the ſts, which 
they wiſhed to bring to ſuch a height as to deter the 


king from the completion of his ſcheme of ſeifing 2 
the religious foundations. Apprehenſive of their en- 


couragement of the intrigues cf the mal-contents, 


Henry ſent. circular letters to the remaining con- 


vents, contradicting the rumor which had been pro- 


pagated of his intention of diſſolving all the monaſte- 3 


ries in his realm. This -intimation, however, rather 
jůncreaſed the jealouſy which the abbots had conceived 
of his views, 8855 removed their fears Wu SET y 


fon *? 


The county of Lincoln ifplayed the firſt movements 


of open inſurrection. Dr. Mackrel, prior of Barling, 
appeared at the head of a body of men, amounting to 


; about 20,000. He exacted from them an oath, pur- 


porting that they would be true to God, the king, and 
the ſtate; and, having drawn up a liſt of grievances, 


ſent it to Henry, who gave ſuch an anſwer as might 


have been expected from his imperious character. 
The chief complaints ſtated by the inſurgents were, 
that the intereſts of religion were endangered by the 
Iuppreſſion of ſuch a number of monaſteries ; that 


| Tome of the biſhops had ſubverted the faith; that the 


king was influenced by evil counſellors of mean birth; 


and that ſome oppreffive ſtatutes had been lately en- 
ated. They expreſſed their hopes that he would 


oa. 


re- conſider the objects of their preſent cenſure, and 0 


cConſult the nobility of his realm on the redreſs of ſuch 
| flagrant grievances. To ſoothe him in a favorite point, 


they acknowledged his ſupremacy, and declared that 


the firſt-fruits and tenths of eccleſiaſtical preferments 


Juſtly belonged to him. He replied to their ſtatements | 


by bene, Und the late ſuppreſſion of the monaſtes 
| KY | 47. Burch vol 5p 299 
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as was a regular Jeeres of the legiſlature, not an ac 
of royal or miniſterial tyranny, and was nes by the 


vice, miſchief, and abomination of living, which 


notoriouſly prevailed i in thoſe foundations; that he was 
_ ſurpriſed at the “ unkindneſs and unnaturality” of 
thoſe who would rather wiſh to ſee ſuch poſſeſſions. | 
enjoyed by < unthrifty and vicious perſons,” than by 
- their ſovereign lord, who had, with ſuch unwearied 
diligence, and ſo great a conſumption of his own re- 
venues, provided for the defence and protection of his 
people; 3 that rude and ignorant plebeians were very 
incompetent judges of the behaviour of prelates, and 


of the politieal merits of the counſellors of princes; 
that i it was the extremity of preſumption in“ the rude 


commons of one ſhire, and that one of the moſt 
« brute. and beaſtly of the whole realm, and of the 
« leaſt experience, to find fault with their prince for 


; & the election of his counſellors and prelates, and to. 


take upon them (contrary to the laws both of God 
and man) to rule their ſovereign » whom they were 
cc bound by all laws to obey and ſerve with their lives, 
« lands, and goods, and for no worldly cauſe to with- 
ſtand;“ that, with reſpect to the ſtatutes of which 
they mplained, it was a kind of madneſs in them to 
_ propoſe the violation of thoſe laws which had received 
the aſſent of all thoſe nobles, knights, and gentlemen © 
of the realm, who were principally intereſted in them; 
and that the deſire which they had Ggnified for the re- 
miſſion of an impoſt granted him by parliament, was 
highly unreaſonable, ungrateſul, and unnatural. He 


concluded with charging them to interfere no more 


in the weighty affairs of the realm, and with re- 
quixing them to ſubmit to his mercy, and deliver their 


 Jeagers. into the hands of his officers, withja hundred 
5 individuals of their party, to be. ar according to 
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- their 3 unleſs they withed to expoſe their whole 


number, as well as their wives and children, to che 5 
horrors of the ſword, and the riſque of deſtruction 1% 


The duke of Suffolk, who had been commiſſioned 
to levy an army for the ſuppreſſion of the revolt, 


avas the bearer of this ſevere and haughty an- 


| ſwer, Which tended more to exaſperate the inſur- 


gents into perſeverance, than to reclaim them Tx 


to order, or ſoothe them into forbearance, The 
monks encouraged them to act with ſpirit in defence 
of their religion. and their liberties; and they ſeemed 


determined to commence hoſtikties, when ſome of the 


gentlemen who had joined their army ſent 3 ſecret. 


meſſage to the duke, informing him of the ill effects of 
the king's reply, and repreſenting the offer of a general 


pardon as better calculated to produce a diſperſion of 


the revolters. Suffolk communicated this information 
to Henry, who, being appriſed at the ſame time of a 


commotion in Yorkſhire, was not diſpoſed to inſiſt 
on his former terms, but iſſued a proclamation, or- 
dering the rebels of Lincolnſhire to diſperſe immedi- 
ately, if they expected a pardon. This command, re- 
inforced by private aſſurances of mercy, had a rapid 
effect, which was increaſed by the report of the king's 
march at the head of an army to co-operate with the 


duke of Suffolk. Some of the mal-contents joined the 
northern inſurgents; and the reſt retired to their 
homes; but Mackrel and ſeveral of his chief conſe- 


derates were afterwards taken and put to death *?. 


The rebels of Yorkſhire were headed by one Robert 


Afſke, whoſe courage and dexterity qualified him for 
the office which he had aſſumed. He termed his 
march the pilgrimage of grace; and to give a ſanction 
to his enterpriſe, he diſplayed a crucifix in his ban- 


we” Grafton" « Chronicle, p. 1130—t232,—Durnet, vol. i. p. 227. 
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Ai D. nets, directed ſome prieſts to walk before the army 0 
oy with croſſes in their hands, and ordered every one of 
ais followers to wear a badge, repreſenting the five 
„ wounds of Chriſt, with the word Jeſus wrought in 
te middle. Theſe reſpectively took an oath, inti- 
| mating that they had undertaken this pilgrimage for 
the love of God, the preſervation of the perſons of the 
king and his iſſue, the purification of the nobility, 
the 3 of all low-born and unprincipled miniſ- 
ters from court, the reſtoration of the church, and the 
| | ſuppreſſion of hereſy. By theſe plauſible declarations, 
= —' they increaſed their numbers to 30,000. They pro- 
8 I | cured the ſurrender of the caſtle of Pontefract from 
= * the archbiſhop of York and The lord d'Arcy, who, on 
= pretence of conſtraint, joined their party, and ſwore 


to their covenant. They alſo gained poſſeſſion of York 
and Hull; but they failed in their attempts on the caſ- 
les of Skipton and Scarborough, which were gallantly 
5 defended by the carl of e and Sir ph 
„„ ͤ 
= - The Nl FEY of revolt was "into. Tn the 
= 5 . Hires of Lancaſter, Weſtmoreland, and Durham, a con- 
34 nderable number of perfons took up arms; to oppoſe 
: N whom, the ear] of Shrewſbury levied a body of forces, 
5 without a commiſſion from the king, who, pleaſed 
with his yalty, readily granted him the pardon which 
he defired for his deviation from the ſtriftneſs of the 
law, and confirmed him in the command of the northern ; 
- royaliſts. The duke of Norfolk was afterwards ſent 
"4,008 reinforce him; and the king, intending to follaw , 
with another army, ſummoned his nobles to a rendez- : 
"a at N. orthampton. 1 


When Shrewſbury and N TY approached , che 


EI 


pe commanded by Aſce, who had POTS near 
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Donike they found ws too numerous to be aty 


| tacked without great danger. The river Don flowed 


A . 
1536- 


between the armies ; and the rebels would have paſſed 


it to encounter the royaliſts, had not very violent rains ſo 


among the mal-contents. . After ſome deliberation, it 
was agreed that a petition from them ſhould be ſent to 


| the king; and the duke conſented to accompany the 


ſwelled it as to render it impracticable to ford the 
ſtream. To gain time for the augmentation of his 
| army, Shrewſbury amuſed Aſke with a negotiation z 
and Norfolk artfully. endeavoured to ſow diviſions 


bearers of it, on condition that no hoſtilities ſnould 


to this petition, in hopes that the inſurgents would 
ſpeedily diſperſe for want of proviſions. Hearing that 


their numbers daily diminiſhed, he continued to defer 
his reply to their requeſts; till, finding that they were 
diſpleaſed at the detention of their | meſſengers, he 


thought proper to make an offer of pardon to their 


them; and it was therefore rejected without heſitation. 


take place in his abſence. Henry delayed his anſwer 


whole number, except ſix whom he named, and four 
others. An amneſty, thus qualiſied, did not pleaſe 


It was afterwards: agreed, that 300 of the revolters 
ſhould have a meeting at Doncaſter with commiſfioners 
appointed. by the king. Aſke, though defirous of at- 


| tending the conference, refuſed to truſt himſelf with- 


out a. hoſtage for his ſafe return; but Henry oppoſed © | 


this demand, declaring that he knew no perſon whom 
he eſteemed ſo laue as to 1 him in pledge _ _ a 


a villain **. 


The meeting at e UN was e "te of an 


200 as the requiſitions of the rebels were 
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„„ HISTORY or ENGLAND 
XD. they demanded that a parliament ſhould ſit at York; 
#53% that Courts of judicature ſhould be there fixed; that 
© the aft:for the laſt ſubſidy, and ſome other ſtatutes, | 
„ _ ſhould be repealed ; that the princeſs Mary ſhould be 1 
| keſtored to her right of ſucceſſion, the pope to his 
former juriſdiction, and the monks to their convents ; 
chat the Lutherans might be puniſhed; and that the 
Iord-chanceller Audley, and the lord-privy- ſeal Crom- 
. well, ſhould be excluded from the next parliament *?. 
F rejection of the demands of the mal · contents 
5 e them to remain in arms; and the duke of 
Norfolk wrote to the king for freſh inſtructions. 
. Henry, apprehenſive of the co-operation of the Scots 
ö wWieith his rebellious ſubjects, ſent to the duke a general 
pardon for the latter, combined with the promiſe of a 
northern parliament; but directed him not to make 
1 uſe of either of theſe offers, till affairs ſhould be 
brought to extremity. Irritated at the ill ſucceſs of 
the propoſals which they had delivered at Doncaſter, 
the revolters refolved to make another attempt to bring | 
the royaliſts to an engagement; but violent rains again 
obſtructed their paſſage over the Don. Finding them 
ſio fat diſcouraged by this circumſtance as to be willing 
5 tio relinquiſn their high demands, and at the ſame time 
Aetermined to perſiſt in their views of hoſtility, unleſs 
_ © _ a full pardon ſhould be granted them, the duke com- 
-municated to them the offers which the king had au- 
thoriſed him to make: Theſe they accepted; and a 
_ diſperſion immediately enſued **. The rebels of Lan- 
| caſnire, Durham, and Weſtmoreland, had already re- 
4: "tired;-and thus the: eee of the north v was re- 
-ſtored fora time. 
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Henry, he Was fond of an opportunity of ate + 
and'difplaying his literary-talents, had written an an- 


ſwer to the petition of the northern rebels, i in the ſame 
haughty ſtyle in which he had replied to the com- 


plafuts of the inſurgents of Lincolnſhire. In this | 


curious production, he expatiated on the frequent 
| proofs which he had given of a regard for the welfare 
of his people, on his indefatigable attention to their 
defence, on his unparalleled clemeney, on his impars 


tial adminiſtration of juſtice, and on the general er- 
cellence of his government. He condemned the arro- 
ante of the mal contents in preſuming to dictate to 4 : 


prince c of his reputation for learning and ability, w 
tegard to the important concerns of national adiliniſtra. 
tion, which they wereno more qualified to diſcuſs than a 


blind man was to judge of colours. He arimadverted 0 
on their rudeneſs and inexperience, their eagerneſs to. 
liſten to the abſurd infi nuations and groſs calumnies 


of incendiaries, and their Ingratitude t. to mild and 
| er” pac A fovereign e e 


The conditions of the late tic" were, that the | 
revolters ſhould fwear to be faithful to the King and his, 


heirs, to obſerve all the ſtatutes enacted in his: reign, 
to remove all the monks and nuns whom they bad 


reinſtated i in the diſſolved convents, and never to take 


| arms again without the royal permiſſion. When the 


| dike of Norfolk and the earl of Shrewſbury kad receiv- 
ed'their fubmiſſions, they ſent Aſke and Jord EArcy 


to court. Henry treated Aſke with kindneſs, and en- 


deayoured to draw from him ſome information reſpec? 
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couraged the revolt. D'Arcy, notw: 4 
pardon, was thrown into prifon © Me 
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„ HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
| AD. - | TFhe arts of the monks, who! had gained nothing by | 
Feb. che late rebellion, produced a renewal of commotion 


in the following year. Two northern gentlemen, named 
Muſgrave. and Tilby, aſſembled about 8000 men, and 
1 bolicged Carliſle ; but they were repulſed by the valor 
„ citizens; ; and the. duke of Norfolk, who. had 
paſſed, the, 4 wi inter in the north with the royal army, 
came up With them in their return from the ſiege, and 
put them. to the rout. Willing to ſtrike terror by an 
f example of ſeverity, the duke ordered all the officers 
Who fell into his hands to be tried by the ſummary = 
proceſs of martial law; and they were executed with 
ſeventy of the inferior. delinquents. In Yorkſhire, the 
di ſturbances revived, under fir. Francis Bigod ; and 
Aſke, returning into that county, promoted the ſpirit | 
of rebellion. The mal-contents complained, that the 
| northern parliament which. the king had promiſed - 
: had not 'been called; but Henry replied, that they had 
not obſerved their engagements with him, and he could 
not think of ſummoning that aſſembly till the commo- 
tions were entirely quelled. Every freſh inſurreQion, "Zh 
however, was quickly ſuppreſſed by the vigilance and 
activity of the duke of N orfolk, who, ſpreadivg the 
: reel banner, executed martial law on a conſiderable 
8 number of his priſoners. Beſides thoſe whom he diſ- 
patched, Sthers 1 were arraigned i in the regular courts of 
- Judicature, condemned, and put to death; among whom 
were the lords d'Arcy and Huſſey, Sir Francis Bigod, 
Sir Thomas Peray, Sir John Bulmer, and Robert Aſke. 
3 at his trial, accuſed the duke of Norfolk. of 
baving ſecretly. encouraged the views of the inſurgents; 
but che king neglected this charge againſt a nobleman | 
whoſe conduct during the revellion, ſeemed ſo effec- 
198555 to } Wipers the imputation. . of, the 
+ | „„ ; _ feve- | 
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Hos EPO the 33 85 many i of the 8 | 
ww _monaſterie;. All the foundations of that kind are ſup- 


= preſſed. —Six new biſhoprics are erected out of their 
ails; — And courtiers obtain large grants fromthe 
1 80 ſame ſource. —The pope. publiſhes againſt Henry a bull 
NY of ercommunication and depaſition; which he treat 
v * | 


co av. 1 HE amity which lad = ſome years | ſubſited be- 
| * tween Henry and the French king had contributed to 
_ ſecure him from the attacks of the Scots, whoſe hoſti- 
ties, for a long period, had been rarely directed 9 5 
againſt him or his predeceſſors except when a war raged 
between France and England. James V. whonow 
filled the Scottiſh throne, had, like his father, ſtudiouſly 
_ cultivated: the French alliance, that he might be the 
| better enabled to defend his kingdom againſt the am- 
bition of his Engliſh neighbours; and, as his intimacy 
with Francis now concurred in favor of peace with that 
monarch's ally Henry, he, in all probability, would have 
2bſtained from fomenting the northern rebellion againſt 
the latter, even if he had not been abſent from Scotland 
ꝝad2t the time of its eruption. He was then at the French 
court, whither he had repaired with a view of eſ- 
pouſing the daughter of the duke of Vendoſme; but, 
being captivated with the charms of Magdalen, one of the 
daughters of his Gallic confederate, he gave her his hand. 33 
The emperor and the pope had before endeavoured to 
embark this prince in a rupture with Henry; but he 


could not be ä on to coincide wat their. 
5 Wilhes. pA 


e | Though 
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gd . emperor had given ſome. diſturbaricy | to | A. D. 


| e by encouraging the rebellious ſpirit of the earl 
of Kildare and his relatives, who had for ſome years 
diſturbed the peace of Ireland, but whoſe attempts 
were at length capitally puniſhed by law, the king was 


willing toenter into an accommodation. with him, when _ 


Chafles renewed, after the diſgrace of Anne Boleyn, 
- thoſe overtures which he had made on the death of 

5 Catharine!” But, as his imperial majeſty inſiſted on the 
legitimation of Mary, to which Henry was not in- 
clined, a coolneſs continued between them. Charles, 


however, conceiving ſome hopes of the ſucceſſion of 


this princeſs, from the power which the parliament had 
granted to the king with regard to the nomination of 
his heir, now treated Henry with greater cordiality 
than he had ſhown him at wy time . Mis affair of 
his aunt's divorce. . 

The joy which Minter felt at the 8 of hs 
| rebellion was highly augmented by the birth of a ſon ; 
an event which alſo gave great ſatisfaction to his people. 
But this occurrence would have been more agreeable 
both to him and the nation, had not the queen, whoſe 


merit rendered her the object of general nen died i in 


4 few days after her delivery". 
His authority being rather ſtrengthened than im- 
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paired by the unſucceſsful efforts of the mal- contents, 


and confirmed by the removal of all doubts reſpecting 


the ſucceſſion, Henry reſolved td take the opportunity 


. It is related by ſome writers, chat, when the queen was in ex- 
treme labor, the phyſicians, finding it to be impradticable to fave both 


her and her child, deſired to know the king's pleaſure, whether he 


would have his wife ſpared or the child; a queſtion which he anſwered 
by ſaying, that he preferred the preſervation of the child, as he could 


caſily find other wives. The infant was then extracted by the Cæſa- 
_ rian operation, of the effects of which the mother died. This account 
is generally exploded, as it is not ſupported by authentic teſtimony: 
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A. v. of proſecuting has attacks on the conventual eſtabliſh- 


4337. 


ments. Far from being content with the ſhare which 


he had reſerved to himſelf of the eſtates and effects of 
the ſmaller monaſteries, he prepared for the more im 


portant enterpriſe of ſuppreſling the remainder of thoſe 


: foundations, which, from their ſuperiority of wealth | 
and revenue, afforded a ſtronger temptation to his 
| vidity. He gave orders to his vicar-general Cromwell 


to inſtitute another viſitation of the religious houſes; 


5 and the viſitors. were directed, in addition to their in- 
= quiries on the ſubject of religion and morals, to diſ- 
cover the particulars. of the conduct adopted by the 
8 n and monks during the late diſturbances. 


As virtue and piety are not the conſtant 1 


tants of conventual ſecluſion, flagrant proofs appeared 
of the vices, abuſes, and impoſtures, which had per- 
voaded the greater part of the monaſteries. All kinds 
ol impurity were practiſed by the monks; luxury and 
debauchery reigned without control; the moſt virulent 


NT and even ſanguinary animoſities were cheriſhed by the 


profeſſors of Chriſtian meekneſs and philanthropy ; and 


various artifices and frauds were uſed to delude rhe 


people into a ſubſerviency to the influence, and a 


gratification of the rapacity, of theſe cloiſtered hypo- 


Frites. Vice and iniquity were not confined to the 
monks, but were alſo. prevalent. among the nuns. 
. _» Carnal ecommerce was very frequent in many of the re- 
ED ceptacles c of female devotees; ſuch as found themſelves 
8 pregnant tried every art to procure abortion ; and when 


| e thoſe experiments failed, they ſometimes murdered the 
1 eee e 2 ene „ 87 
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Of bas FEY Pen of the. monks, the two following 
were the moſt remarkable. At Boxley in Kent, there 
' Was a crucifix, called the rood of grace, to which nu= 
merous pilgrimages had been made. This i image was 
bbſerved to bow the head, agitate the lips, f roll the eyes, 


bend the brows, and move the hands and feet; and, 
from tlie fe w 'onderful- operations, it was ſuppoſed by | 
the deluded votaries to be influenced by the immediate 


agency of the divine power. The biſhbp of Hocheſter; 


at St. Paul's croſs, diſcovered to the multitude the 


5 ſprings by which the image had been ſecretly moved, 


and thus convinced the ſpectatörs of the weakneſs of ; 


thoſe who had been induced to believe it ſupernatural. 
The other impoſture moſt. worthy of riotice was ex- 


£5374 


: hibited at Hales in the county of Gloceſter, where the 


monks produced a chryſtal Phial, containing, as they 
pretended, the blood of our Saviour, brought from 
_ Jeruſalem. This liquid was not viſible to any perſon 


who looked aft the phial while under the preſſure of 


mortal ſin; but, when, by a ſucceſſion of offerings, the 


votary had rendered himſelf worthy of abſolution, he 


was then enabled to behold the facred blood. It ap- 


peared, to the great confuſion of the fraudulent monks, 
as well as of thoſe who had been duped by the arti- 


| fice, that this was the blood of a duck, which was re- 


newed every week; that one fide o the phial was 
opaque, and the other tranſparerit 3 3 and that the 


brought to bed. The Abbey of Dalle. 1 Stiutitord the abbot, 5 


te was incontinent both with a ſingle and a married woman; and John 


r Braunſton, with five married women. —Thurgarton, a priory. Here 


ie were twelve Sodomites: Thomas Dethick, the prior, was connect 


'« ed with divers women; as were alfo ſeveral of the Monks. Rifford. 
„ Here were fix Sodomites; three incontinent.— Maiden Bradley. 


« The prior has ſix ſons: and ho thanks God he never meddled with 


| © married women; but always made choice of maidetis, the —_ that 
* * could be be phe” Strype 5 Ecclefiaſtkca] Memorials, vol. i. 
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> deſi after holding the former fide to the pilgrim, ein 


His bounty was nearly exhauſted, dexterouſly turned 


the other ſide and gave ineffable ſatigfaQtion to the ab- | 
ſolved ſpectator. „ 5 
Among the numerous religues which the monks pre- : 
ſerved with great care, and to which they attributed | 
fgnal virtues, that they might encoufage the devout | 


viſitants of ſuc! precious remains to, reward the ex- 
hibirors of them, we may enumerate ſeveral pieces of 


the- holy croſs, Chriſt's coat, the chemiſe of the' virgin 
Mary, and ſome of her milk; the bones of a great 


multitude of ſaints 3 a fragment of the ſhirt of St. 


Thomas Becket, which was highly reverenced by preg- 


| nant women; the felt of St. Thomas of Lancaſter, and 


the bell of St. Guthlac, both of which were employed 
as remedies for the head-ache. By thus impoſing on 


| the credulous ſuperſtition of the people, the religious 
; procured ample profits and valuable offerings *. : 


To. excite a contempt for the images which had 


7520 been worſhiped with all the fervor of idolatry, the vicar- 


general ordered them to be publicly burned. Thus 
ignobly {ell the celebrated images of our lady of Wal- 
ſingham, of Ipſwich, of Penriſe, of Iſlington, and many 


; others which had been honored with. frequent pil- | 
grimages. A large wooden idol highly revered by the 


5 "Welſh, was brought from the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, 


/ 
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and was uſed as fuel to burn friar Foreſt, who ſuffered 


in Smithfield for a denial of the king's ſupremacy, and 


for having delivered ſome I bs pas to WT, 8 
theological ſyſtem *. ' | 

The character of Thomas 1 did not, in che | 
_- s opinion, entitle him to the honors of a ſaint; 


and he reſolved to inſtitute a proceſs againſt him, that | 


* Lord Herbert's Hen. vin. 1 p· 313.—Burner * eee vol. i. 
4. ee Herbert. 5 
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he wilt pillage his ſhrine with a better grace. An . 
1538. | 

inquiſition was made into the actions of that renown- 81 Fe 
ed prelate, as well as into the miracles which were 

ſaid to have been wrought at his tomb; and the latter 

were declared to be forgeries, while his- conduct was 

pronounced to have been that of a rebel and a traitor. | 

Orders were iſſued for eraſing his name from the ca- 

lendar, and for aboliſhing the jubilee and holy-days FEY 

which had been eſtabliſhed in commemoration of him. | 

His ſhrine, the richeſt in the realm, was ſeiſed by 

Henry; and, when it had been ſtripped of the trea- 

| ſures which the devotbn of European pilgrims had 

profuſely beſtowed on it for ſeveral centuries, it was 
conſigned to demolition. The bones of the degraded 

ſaint were removed from . their repoſitory, and igno- . 

minioully thrown away, ory: as ſome ſay, committed 

to the flames. 


The pope was highly deen at this Aiſhonorable : | 
and contemptuous treatment of the memory and tze 
remains of a prelate who had long been regarded W 
one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ornaments of the calen- 
dar, and had been always conſidered by the court of 
Rome as a martyr for her intereſts and prerogatives. 


5. The 8 reverence paid to the memory of this fab 
may be inferred from the great number of pilgrims who repaired to 
Canterbury in the year 1420, to celebrate his jubilee, which recurred 
every fiftieth year. It appears that 100,000 ſtrangers were then pre- 
ſent in that city, who had been allured by the hopes of procuring, by 
their offerings, the interceſſion of fo meritorious a ſaint. The regard 58 bo : 
which devotees had for him will alſo appear from the following ac- 
count of the offerings made, in two years, at the three principal altars in 
the cathedral of Canterbury. At the altar of Chriſt, in the firſt year, 
the offerings amounted to 30. 25. 6 d. at that of the virgin Mary, to 
631. 5 . 64d. but, at that of Becket, 8321. 125. 3 dl. — the next year, 

Chriſt's altar received no offerings ; + that of Mary gained 41. 1. 84. 


and that of the Engliſh faint. 9544. 6. 3. "Burner s Hiſtory of the 
ene. vol. i Is N 
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25 38 Henry was reviled by the pope and his adherents as 2 
5 monſter of facrilege and barbarity, who, not content 
It . with the maſſacre of thoſe eccleſiaſtics who had refuſed 
| to concur in his heretical and ſchiſmatical proceedings, 
now made war on the dead with a brutality exceeding | 
. even that of infidels. From his proceedings 1 in the 
„ ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, and from every part of 
his conduct, the pontiff now concluded that it would 
| 5 be imprackicable to reclaim him to an union with the 
holy ſee; and he therefore reſolved to delay no longer 
the publication of that bull of condemnation which he 
„5 had ſigned three years before againſt 1 the contumacions | 
Peg. 17. king. By this inſtrument, Henry was anathematiſed 3 ; 
| his ſubjects were commanded to renounce their alle- 
St glance to him, and all the princes of Chriſtendom were ' 
| 2 exhorted to take immediate ſteps f for depriving him of 
. IK 9 his dominions . | ; | 
| Regardleſs of theſe idle e Henry conti- 
55 nued to act as his violence, rapacity, or Caprice, direct- | 
008 Though he had kttle reaſon to doubt the acqui- 
| eſcence of his parliament i in the diffolution of the re- 
maining monaſteries, he was willing to procure the 
ſurrender of many of thoſe. foundatians by the abbots 
. and priors themſelves, that the ſcheme of ſuppreſſion 
+ might appear leſs violent. With this view, he direct- 
. viſitors to employ perſuaſions, promiſes, and 
threats, to induce the different fraternities to 2 comply 
n - with his inclinations “. 6 
| The ſhame ariſing 1 the detection of their vices 
and impoſtures, rendered ſome of the ſuperiors more 
pliant than they would otherwiſe have been; a con- 
: viction of the ganger of f withſtanding a monarch of ſo | 
A furious and arbitrary A ſpirit, inclined many to a ſur- 5 


PE 5 . 6. -Apaendix to Burnet, vol 2 166-17, | Fn Lord 
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155 render; . the fear of being puniſhed for a- OE 
in the late rebellion prompted others to compound for 
their guilt by A reſignation. For ſome years paſt, the 
new abbots had been ſelected for their ſation with a 
view to the king s intentions of diſſolution; and theſe 
being of a courtly character, à ceſſion was eaſily ob- 
tained from them. Theſe circumſtances facilitated the . 
completion of Henry's ſchemes; and, before the par- 
liament authoriſed the diſſoſution of the greater mo- 
naſteries, the majority of thoſe foundations were ſur- 
rendered into his hands. Whether the tenants of an 
eſtate for life had a right to transfer the abſolute pro- 
perty of it, was doubted by many; and they certainly 


tranſgreſſed the limits of their authority, as well as of 


natural equity, by alienating that of which they were 


only the temporary poſſeſſors or uſufruCtuaries. | 
While the monaſteries were thus haſtening to a dit. 
ſolution, Henry exerted himſelf with vigor in the de- 


ſence of his creed. Though, by countenancing ſome 
of the tenets of the reformers, he had given them en- 


couragement to the propagation of their opinions, he 


was a ſevere perſecutor of thoſe who refuſed to halt, 
as he did, between the catholic and proteſtant doc- 
trines. He had fome years before condemned four- 
teen Dutchmen to the ſtake for what he deemed here- 


tical notions; and he, in this year, ſubjected ſeveral 


of their countrymen to the ſame puniſhment for pre- 


ferring the baptiſm of adults to that of infants. John 


Nicholſon, a ſchoolmaſter, alſo called Lambert, ſuf- 5 


fered for hereſy about the ſame time; and ſome re- 
markable circumſtances preceded his fate. Having 
heard a ſermon in defence of tranſubſtantiation from 


Dr. Taylor, afterwards biſhop- of Lincoln, he was 


prompted, by. a firm conviction of the abſurdity of 
that Pr 8 7 expreſs to the preacher his difſent 


E. 5 ow from 


ane 
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from it;. and, having committed his reaſons to writing, 
he preſented the paper to Taylor, without reflecting 


on the danger of being betrayed by that eccleſiaſtic. 
The paper was ſoon carried to archbiſhop Cranmer, 
who, having adopted the opinion of Luther (import-- 
ing that not only the ſubſtance of bread and wine re- 


mained in the ſacrament, but the real body and We 


of Chriſt were alſo preſent, in a ſtate of myſterious 
union) endeavoured to perſuade Lambert to retract his 


aſſertion af the total abſence of the body and blood of 


our Saviour from the euchariſt. But Lambert per- 
ſiſted in an opinion which he knew to be juſt, though: - 


| - repugnant to the principles both of the catholics and 


of the ſtrict Lutherans ; and appealed to the king for. 


the decifion, of the diſpute. Gardiner, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, adviſed his ſovereign to accept the appeal. 
and determine it in a ſolemn manner. Henry, vain - 

of his ſcholaſtic learning, embraced this opportunity 
of diſplaying it; and notice was given that there would 
de a public diſputation in Weſtminſter-hall, i in which 


the king would take a part. Amidſt a numerous and 
ſplendid afſembly, Lambert defended: his opinion not 


only againſt the pedantic monarch, but againſt many 


8 of the prelates, who ſucceſſively endeavoured to con- 


fute him; till at length, after a debate of near ſive 


hours, he was appreſſed with fatigue, and reduced to 


ſilence, Which his opponents conſtrued into a victory 


on their fide. Henry then aſked him whether he was 


reſolved t to- live or to die; and the unfortunate peda- 
gogue replying that he committed his ſoul to God, 


| 5 and recommended his body to the royal clemency, the 


king ſternly. informed him, that, if he would not re. 
tract his errors, death would be the conſequence « of 


his abſtinaoy ; ;. for he would not be a protector of he- : 


weren, enen en ip e 32 * 
* 
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by Henry 5 1 declared him an incorrigible heretic, 2 
and condemned him to be burned; a ſentence which 
was executed with circumſtances. of great barbarity, 


his tortures being prolonged by a flow fre. A prince 


of magnanimity would have pardoned this man; dut 


Henry very rarely exerciſed that generous quality. 


While the king thus defended the moſt ridiculous : 


of all the doctrines of the Romiſh church, he conti- 


nued to ſubvert the juriſdiction and the inſtitutions 
of that church, by proceeding in the ſuppreſſion of 


the monaſteries. He procured from his parliament a 
ſtatute ſor confirming to him and his ſucceſſörs, 
without regard to the rights of founders, the poſſeſ- 


ſion of all ſuch religious houſes as had been ſurrender- 


ed to him, as well as of ſuch as ſhould be ceded to him 
in future. To reconcile the. members to this act, it 
0 was ſtated, on the king 3 behalf, that the monaſtic 
lands, added to the revenues of the crown, would en- 
able him and the ſucceeding monarchs to defray the 
whole expence of the adminiſtration both in war and 
peace; and would for ever preclude the neceſſity of 
_  Impoling freſh taxes. But this was a fallacious pro- 


miſe, which no. attempts were made to realiſe. 


The king was requeſted to ſuffer ſome of che con- 
vents to eſcape ſuppreſſion, not only i in conſideration 7 
of regularity of behaviour, but with a view of ſecuring 


a few retreats for decayed gentlemen, as well as ſemi- 


naries of education for young ladies. But Henry was 


: inflexibly bent on the univerſal diſſolution of theſe 


foundations; and he ordered the viſitors to make ſtre- - | 


nuous efforts ſor obtaining the ſurrender of ſuch as had 
not yet followed the example of the majority. Three 


of the principal abbots, thoſe of Reading, of Glaſton- 


bury, and Colcheſter, reſiſted all the endeayours that 


% 


| 8, Burnet, vol. i. p. 252-254: . 
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were uſed either to entice or idee them into a 
reſignation of their houſes; and having thus rendered 
themſelves obnoxious to the king, they felt the ſerereſt 
effects of his diſpleaſure, being tried, condemned, and 


executed, for the aſſiſtance which they were ſuppoſed to 


have given to the mal- contents in the late rebellion. 


1 The abbeys over which they preſided were, by an un- 


juſt ſentence, declared to * forſeited by their at- 


tainder . 


1 


ham, W eſtminſter, and Winchcombe. 


very. . 115 were fill wy 6 in them. 


The king's ee was at wth del with. 
the poſſeſſion of all the monaſteries o. Various ſchemes 
were propoſed for applying their revenues to ſome diſ- 


tinguiſhed national benefit, and to the formation of 


eſtabliſhments of a more uſeful nature than thoſe. 


| which were now ſuppreſſed. Of the ſchemes that were 
recommended to the king's attention, the moſt excel- 
lent one ſeems to have been that which was ſuggeſted 


by Sir Nicholas Bacon, father of the celebrated lord 
Verulam, for a ſeminary of political education. But 
Henry's prodigality, and his defire of giving his prin- 
cipal ſubjects a ſhare of the advantages of a meaſure in 


which they had ſo readily concurred, contributed to 


ruin the hopes which had heen formed of a ſplendid | 
uſe of the valuable ſupplies furniſhed * the late * 


9. Burnet, vol. 1. orden s Chronicle. 

10. The whole number of the monaſteries diſſolved by 8 
EE to 645; twenty- eight of which entitled their ſuperior to a 
| ſeat in the houſe of peers, namely, Abingdon, St. Albaii's, St. Au- 
guſtine's (Canterbury), Bardney, Battel, Bury, Cirenceſter, Col- 
cheſter, Coventry, Croyland, Eveſham, Glaſtonbury, Gloceſter, Hide, 


Holm, Malmeſbury, St. Mary's (Vork), Peterborough, Rumſey, 


Reading, Selby, Shrewſbury, Taviſtock, Tewkſbury, Thorney, Walt- . 
| Beſides the monaſteries, go 
collegiate ſocieties were ſuppreſſed, 2374 chantries and free chapels, _ 


and 110 hoſpitals. The landed revenues of all the diffolved founda- 


tions were eſtimated at 161, 00 l. fer annum; and though the monks 
had ſecreted a conſiderable part of the treaſures of the * abbeys, | 


| preſſion. 


n 1 ME * * vm 


preſſio ion. He founded, PIP out of the FORE PRE 
ſix new biſhoprics, thoſe of Weſtminſter, Briſtol, Ox- 
ford, Peterborough, Glaceſler, and Cheſter ; all of 
which tilt ſabſiſt, except the firſt ; but many were of 


opinion, that the epiſgapal ſees were before ſufficiently” . 


numerous. He alſo erected new forts in different 
parts of the coaſt, and repaired the old fortifications z 
he augmented and improved his navy , ang took other 
meaſures for the defence of his realm: but what he 


did in this reſpect was not of ſuch magnitude as to re- 


quire a very large defalcation from the produce of the 
religious houſes. He gave penſions to the abbots and 
priors, as well as to the majority of the monks; and, 


in ſome houſes, theſe allowances amounted to a third 


part of the revenues, though, in others, they bore a. 
ſmaller proportion to the whole, being partly regulated 


by the former merits ↄf the members of the fraternity, ; | 


The peniions, hqwever, were continually reverting to - 
the crown hy the death of the jndividuals who enjoyed 
them, by their promotion to official departments, or by 
their entrance into ſome line of induſtry or traffic. 
The ſervices of many of the courtiers procured them 


laviſh grants of the conventyal eſtates ; while others 
were permitted to purchaſe them at low prices. Upon 


59 
48 
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the whole, Henry neither made that noble uſe of the 


monaſtic ſpoils which a more prudent or patriotic 


prince would have done, nor evinced any. deſire of 


granting his people that relief, in point of future tax- 
ation, which they had a right to expect from the dee 
FR mage IF his miniſters | in i þis name. 
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e 8 of | 1 es are put to 280 i a Ss 


1 very ſevere ac i is paſſed on the ſubject of re- 
 trgio n.—Henry marries Anne of Cleves; from whom 
be is ſoon divorced, — He JO his lhe me 5 
© Cromwell cart of 27775 


| T. H E moſt Ces libels nin continued: to « 


diſperſed by the emiffaries of the court of Rome, againſt . 


the character and proceedings of Henry. He was re- 
preſented as one of the moſt impious and ſanguinary 
tprants that ever reigned; and it was declared to be a 
| 15 diſgrace to his ſubjects to continue their allegiance to 
a prince of ſuch a complexion.” Reginald Pole, grand, -vJ 
ſon of the duke of Clarence, (brother to the fourth 
Edward,) and therefore related to Henry, took an active 
part in the propagation of odium and clamor againſt | 
that monarch, who recogniſed the ſtyle of his kinſman 
in ſome of the Romiſh libels. Pole had been educated 
. with great care by the king's direction, had heen ad- 


vuanced by him to ſome ecclefiaſtical preferments, and 


had received from him an ample allowance for the 


profecution of his travels, and the completion of his 


ſtudies on the continent. Being attached to the in- 
tereſts of the ſee of Rome, he was diſguſted at Henry's 


divorce from Catharine, and at his renunciation of the 
pope's authority; and, being defired by the king to ex- 


preſs his ſentiments in writing on thoſe ſubjects, he 


compoſed a treatiſe, in which he, with great freedom 


and aſperity, condemned the proceedings of his royal 


= benefactor, urged him to return to that obedience 


whidh-lio-owed o the ſupreme . and even ex- 
. 


. TIA vm. 


preſſed bis with that the emperor, oil rather turn his A D. 


urms againſt an apoſtate prince af Chriſtendom, than 
againſt the inſidel ſultan of the Turks, Henry was in- 


BY; famed with reſentment” at” the peruſal of Pole's pro- 


duction, and, - wiſhing to get him into his power, he 
invited him to return to England under the pretence of 
conferring. with him on the ſubject of the pamphlet; 
but the manifeſt danger of complying with this invita- 
tion deterred Reginald from quitting his reſidence in 
Italy, where he enjoyed the favor of many. perſons of 
| rank and merit. The pope was ſo pleaſed with Pole's 
- vindication of his cauſe, that he elevated him to the 
dizgnity of a cardinal; and the ; emperor made him ſome 
compenſation for the loſs of his Engliſh preferments 
and penſion, which he had forfeited by his oppoſition 
to Henry. The new cardinal was ſoon diſpatched with 


a legatine character into Flanders, that he might have an 
45 opportunity of correſponding with. the Engliſh mal- 


contents; but the king, hearing of his intrigues, ſent 
ſo ſtrong a 'remonſtrance to Mary queen of Hungary, 
gouvernante- of the Netherlands, that ſhe compelled 
him to retire into the biſhopric of Liege, where he con- 
tinued his practices to the prejudice of Henry's in- 
tereſts. This conduct ſo increaſed the animoſity. which 


the king had conceived-againſt Pole for his connexions 


12 5 


33 
- 


Wh. 


with the court of Rome, that he reſolved to wreak his 2 


vengeance on che friends and correſpondents of that 
eccleſiaſtic. Henry Courtenay, marquis of Exeter (who | 


Was related both to the king and to the cardinal), 


Henry lord Montacute, one of Pole's brothers, fir 


Edward Nevil, and ſir N icholas Carew, were accuſed 


of conſpiring againſt the king s peace by maintaining 2 
correſpondence with the ſeditious cardinal. Sir 


, Geoffrey Pole, ſuſpecting, from the vigilance of the ; | 
WE 8 TY that 2 . would ſoon take place, 


had 


— 
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5 4d. 1 13 endeavoured to ſecure his own pardoti by informs 
es BR ing Henry of the correſpondence between his brother 
| Reginald and the above: mentioned individuals. The 

two hoblemen were tried by thelr peers, condeinned, 
and beheaded. The two knights were alſo convicted; 
and their lives were cloſed in the ſame manner. Sir 
_ Oey likewiſe received ſentence of death; but was 
favored with the royal clemency i in confideration of the 
| Intelligence which he had diſhonorably given againſt his 
friends. "Two prieſts and a ſeainan were tried fot their ö 
concern in the treaſonable proceedings of the Poles; 
and being condemned, buffered the 82 of 
treaſon 1 in its full rigor * „ 

In the next ee acts of attainder were re paſſed 
againſt the cardinal, the noblemen and knights who had 
ſuffered in his cauſe, and many other perſons, who 
had been either put to death for treaſon, or ſentenced 

2 : to that puniſhment. The parliament, alſo, to its eter- 
nal diſgrace, attainted ſeveral individuals who had not 
even undergone a trial 25 chus facrificing the efſential 
- privileges of the ſubject, and the immutable principles 
of juſtice, to the deſpotic ſpirit of the king. The princl- 
pal perfon who was attacked in this tyrannical manner 
was Margaret counteſs of Saliſbury, the daughter of 
| a George duke of Clarence, and the mother of cardinal 
3 Pole. This venerable lady was accuſed of having cor- 4 
„ e with her ſon, procured, bulls from Rome, and 


1. 9985 Herbert's „Hen. VII. Burnet, vol. i. p. 358 een 

AS EP ; ens with Pole, reproachful expreſſions againſt the king were 

Sep | imputed to ſome of theſe ſufferers. Lord Montacute had been heard 
ES 4 to (ay, that © cardinal Wolſey would have beenan honeſt man, if he had - 

8 had an honeſt maſter.” Sir Edward Nevil was charged with having 

VVPVVßĩVl - ld, ma* me king was a beaſt, and worſe than a beaſt.” One of 
3 the prieſts propheſied, that © the king wes hang 3 in hell one day, for 

FN Foy © 2 plucking down of abbeys . „ 
„ 1 FF N ͤ„ 
A „ oeppoſed 
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— ſome of che ling 8 late regulations in religion. AD. - 


While her attainder was in its progreſs through the 


houſe of lords, Cromwell produced a tunic of white 


| ilk, ſaid to have been found in the houſe of the 


: counteſs, on which were repreſented the five wounds of 
Chriſt, the cogniſance or badge of the northern rebels. 


On this evidence, Margaret was attainted; but the 
king, to keep her fon in awe by the ſuſpenſion of her - 


. ſentence, ordered her execution to be reſpited ?. 
| As Pole was employed by the pope to inſtigate the 


Chriſtian princes to invade the dominions of Henry, 1 in 


compliance with the bull which had been iſſued againſt | | 


that monarch, great preparations were made by the 
Engliſh government for putting the realm in a poſture 


of defence. But theſe precautions were unneceſſary ; 
for no invaſion of this an ſeems to 1 0 Tn de | 


Ts * - 


7 Ggned by any potentate. 
While Henry was thus providing 50 che defence of 


| his dominions, he was alſo employed in the extenſion 


of his authority. In the parliament which was now 
aſſembled, he procured the enactment of a law which - 


gave to the royal proclamations. the force of ſtatutes, 
and rendered the ſubje& liable to ſuch pains and 


_ penalties as his majeſty ſhould think proper for the - 
violation of them. But it was added, that none ſhould - 
ſuffer in perſon, liberty, or eſtate, by virtue of a pro- 


clamation; and that it ſhould not infringe any of the 
laws or cuſtoms. of the realm *. This was a palpable 


inconſiſtency in the act; for no pains or penalties | 


could be inflicted without affecting the per/on, liberty, 
or property, of the offender 3, but, as the parliament 
could not at any time pretend, ſtill leſs at a time of 


11 


5 Fw 


lervile: compliance with all the "_ 8 wiſhes, to invali- 


3. Burner, vol, Lord Herbert. | 4 Stat. 37 Hen. VIII. 
. =” ; n Tg 


date 
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8 D: date and render nugatory, by one clauſe of an act, the 
__ Ws grand point for which it was framed, we may confider 


-, power, and ſubvert the national privileges. It was re- 
1 as ſoon as Henry's tyranny had ceaſed, in the 
brd year of the ſucceeding reign. 0 


; RT 8 Another act of this parliament was caleututed to in- _ 
. . the king's authority, as head of the church, by 


: the infliction of additional ſeverities in caſes of religion. 


reflexions ſo hurt his feelings, that. he reſolved to diſ- 


CE . 5 prove the calumny by evincing his attachment to the | 
5 chief doErines'of the Romiſh church. The chancellor 


| having acquainted the peers with his majeſty's defire 


* 


OE this ſtatute as tending to annihilate the parliamentary | 


85 Henry had been reprobated as an heretic and an apoſ- 
: tate by ſome of the princes of the continent z and theſe 


of eſtabliſhing an unity of religious ſentiments, a com- 


mittee was appointed to examine controverted opinions, 


Wt: and frame ſuch. articles as were moſt conſiſtent with 
8 „ genuine faith, Violent debates 5 among the 
NN 8 ; members of the committee; inſomuch that, after a 
. diſcuſſion of ten days, they came to no agreement. 


„ I be duke of Norfolk, who had been tutored by the 


Hing, now propoſed ſix articles for the deliberation of 


the whole houſe; and, when ſome days had been em- 


aſſiſting in a debate ſo congenial with his talents, a 
8 bill was prepared, and carried through both houſes by 
the royal influence. It was entitled an act for aboliſh- 
Ang diverſity of opinions in certain articles concerning the 
EChghriſtian religion. The points which it enforced were 


5 ployed. in the examination of them, the king himſelf 


theſe: that, in the facrament of the altar, after the 


conſecration, no ſubſtance of bread and wine remained; 
but, under theſe: forms, the natural body and blood of 
-- Chriſt were preſent : that the communion, in both 
nds is, both in the bread and wine), was. not 

1 age — 
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geceſſary for fithadon to all bat that prieſts * were 
prohibited by the law of God from martying : that 
yows of chaſtity ought to be obſerved ; that the uſe of 
private maſſes ought to be Lontinued; and that auricu- 
lar confeſſion was expedient and neceſſary. It was 


A.D. 
15395 


enacted, that whoever ſhould ſpeak, preach, or write, 


againſt the firſt article, ſhould be adjudged an heretic; | 


and burned alive without even the privilege of abj ura- 


tion; that all who ſhould obſtinately perſiſt in oppo- 
ſing the other articles ſhould ſuffer death as felons, 
without benefit of clergy; that the mere declaration of 


an opinion againſt them ſhould be puniſhed, in the firſt 
inſtance, with impriſonment and forfeiture, and, in the 
ſecond, with death; that the marriages of prieſts were 


null, and that ſuch as ſhould ſtill cohabit with the wo- 
men whom they had married, ſhould ſuffer death as 


felons; that, if they ſhould be guilty of fornication ot 


adultery, they ſhould forfeit their ptoperty and be im- 
priſoned on the firſt conviction, and, on the ſecond, be 
put to death, the women being puniſhed in the ſame, 
manner; that all who ſhould abſtain from confeſſion 

or from the euchariſt, at the accuſtomed times, ſhould 
forfeit and be confined on the firſt proof of neglect; 
and be put to death for the ſecond. Commiſſioners were 
appointed to ſuperintend the execution of this act i in 


the different counties, and the delinquents were to 


have the benefit of a jury. To make it generally 


known, and impreſs it on the minds of the people, it 


was ordered to be read once a e in evefy church h 


throughout the kingdom *. 
Archbiſhop Cranmer ftrentouſly te this in- 


famous act in it's progreſs through the houſe of peers; 


and, as the king had a great eſteem for that prelate, 


lle did not reſent his conduct. He had married he 


SLE 5.Prt. 31 Hen, VIII. cap. T4 | 
VOL, V.. (25. e F niece 
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A. D. niece of Ofander, 2 German proteſtant; but, as the 


1539. 


act had rendered it capital for him to keep his wife, he - | 


5 diſmiſſed her without heſitation. Latimer and Shax- 


ton, biſhops of Worceſter and Saliſbury, reſigned their 
ſees, that they might not be obliged to enforce. a 


ſtatute which they deteſted. Having ventured to ex- | 


preſs their objections to ſome of the articles, they were 
committed to priſon, where they remained for a con- 
ſiderable time. About 500 perſons are ſaid to have 
been apprehended for an infringement of the act; but 
the remonſtrances of Cranmer and Cromwell procured 
an order from the king for the releaſe of theſe obnoxi- 
ous individuals, who thus, for a time, eſcaped. the 
malice of their popiſh accuſers. It does not appear 
that this ſtatute was executed with rigor before the 
xuin of the vicar-general, whoſe attachment to the re- 


formed doctrines, and whoſe moderation of character, 
prompted him to the ſeverity of his ſove- 
reign's zeal*. 


bs adn of. Gwe .expoſtulated 


with the king of England on the cruelty of the act of 
the fix articles; but he informed them that he did not 


put it in rigorous execution. He was at this time ne- 
gotiating a marriage with a princeſs of that country, 


: having failed in the matrimonial propoſals which he 
| had ſucceſſively made to the emperor and to the king 
of France, for the dowager ducheſſes of Milan and 


Longueville. With a view of ſtrengthening himſelf 


againſt the eventual deſigns of Charles, who might be 
prevailed on by the pope to attack him, he reſalved to 
enter into a league with the confederate princes of the 
empire; and the duke of Cleves having an unmarried 
| daughter, whoſe elder fifter was the wife of the elec- 


bor of Saxony, the bead of the proteſtant aſſociation, 


8. 3 vol, i i. bock 3. 
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a connexion with ber appeared to Henry to he very 


deſirable, Cromwell, reflecting that a queen who pro- 
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fefſed the reformed tenets would be a great ſupport to 


him againſt the machinations of the catliolic faction, 
promoted the marriage t6 the utmoſt of his power; 


and, after a negotiation of ſeveral months, the treaty 
was concluded. Hans Holbein, the kirig's painter, 
hv been employed to take the lady's likeneſs; and 


his portrait of her was ſo flattering, that Henry was 
impatient to ſee the fair original. She came over to 


England with a ſplendid equipage ; and the king pri- 
vately haſtened to Rocheſter, where he Beheld Ris de- 


ſtined bride. The ſight of her at once ſurpriſed and 
diſguſted him; he obſerved none of thoſe charms 
which had graced the portrait, and declared, with 
emotions of diſpleaſure, that they had brought over a 
great Flanders mare for his wife. He even thought of 


an immediate renunciation of his agreement for the 


marriage; but not deeming it adviſeable to offer ſucli 
an affront to the confederate German princes, at a time 


when he was particularly deſirous of ſecuring their 


friendſhip, from an apprehenſion that ſome late appear- 


ances of returning amity between the emperor and the 


French king might be attended with a reſolution of 


ſupporting the pope againſt him, he reſolved to celebrate 


the ſtipulated marriage with Anne of Cleves. The cere- 


mony took place at Greenwich; but, if we may credit 
the repeated aſſertions of Henry, which were not 
denied by the lady herſelf, the nuptials were nevet 
conſummated. He declared to Cromwel and other 
courtiers, the next morning, that his diſguſt to Anne 
was increaſed; that he had ſtrong reaſons to doubt 


her virginity (a point of which he pretended to be an 


excellent judge); and that he believed he ſhould never 


1h &. 
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queen, however, with exterior politeneſs; and did 
not at preſent teſtify any reſentment againſt Cromwell, 
fot. the eagerneſs with whe he had IIs fo _ 
Gus a maten. | 

When the 3 re-aſſembled, further regula- 
tions were made for the remoyal of that diſcordancy 
which had long prevailed in point of religious opinion : 
but the unity of ſentiment ſo much defired by the king 


could not be expected to be eſtablifhed, at a time when 
the doctrines of the Reformation were fo zealouſly 


cheriſhed by one party, aad ſo acrimoniouſly oppoſed 
by the other; and ſtill leſs was there a probability of a 
complete agreement in this reſpect, when the ſove- 
reign who affected to guide the doctrinal principles of 
his ſubjects knew not how to fix his own creed. In 
this ſeſſion, an act paſſed for the fuppreſſion of the 

celebrated order of St. John of Jeruſalem, which had 


deen formerly diſtinguiſhed by it's ſervices againſt the 


infidels. The knights had boldly reſted all the at- 
tempts made to procure from them a ſurrender of their 
conventual poſſeſhons ; 3 but they were now obliged, by 
the all-controlling power of the parliament, to ſubmit 
to a diffolution. Conſiderable penfions, however, were 
allowed to the members of the ſ uppreſſed order *. 

© Notwithſtanding the additional revenues and emo- 
luments ariſing from the diſſolution of the monaſteries, 
and the promiſes which had been made of ſpar- 
ing the purſes of the people, the king did not ſcruple 
to fei a ſubſidy fronr the prefent parliament, in con- 
f deration of the great expences attending his late pre- 
cautions for the defence of the realm, Surpriſed and 
Ficenſed at this demand, the commons, though they : 


5 8. Burnet, vol. i i. hook 3. 
were 
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were in general ſo ſubſervient to his will, were at firſt 


inclined to be refractory; but the influence and autho- | 


rity of the king ſubdued their reluctance o. | 
Henry's diſguſt to Anne of Cleves aaving. aide 
ſuch ſtrength as to be ripened into averſion, he re- 
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ſolved to procure a divorce from her, without regard. - 


to the effects which ſuch a ftep might have on his pro- 


jected league with the German princes. Anne having 


been contracted, ſome years before, to a ſon of the 
duke of Lorrain, this circumſtance was gladly em- 
braced as a pretext for the difſolution-of her marriage 


with Henry. The parliament, appriſed of the king's 


intentions, requeſted him, in an addreſs, to give di- 
rections for a trial of the validity of the match; and, 
| being immediately referred'to the convocation, it was 
declared null; a ſentence which was confirmed by 
ſtatute. The phlegmatic temper” of Anne readily 


| acquieſced in theſe proceedings; and, being gratified 
with an ample N the eee to e in Eng- | 


Jand __ 5 x | 15 
| Yarious circumitances. now as to effect the 
ruin of Cromwell. This miniſter had never enjoyed 


the eſteem of the chief nobility, who deſpiſed him for 


(what did not merit contempt) the mieanneſs of his 


| birth, and at the ſame time envied him for that ra- 


pidity of exaltation, and that profuſion of royal favors, 
which had placed him ſo much above them. His 


attachment to the proteſtant doctrines, and his con- 


cern in the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, had en- 
| tailed on him the hatred of the catholic. faction; the 
late ſevere attainders were imputed by the public to 
his counſels ; the odiym of the new 7 impoſt was di- 
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rected againſt him; and even the proteſtants were 
diffatisfied with the adminiſtration of one who had 
not ſufficient influence to prevent the enactment of 
the moſt ſanguin-ry laws againſt hem. 
 Cromwell's promotion of the marriage with Anne 
of Cleves has been repreſented as the principal cauſe - 


ef the king's determination of ruining him. But, as 
we find that, ſome months after Henry had expreſſed 


a ſtrong diſguft to his German queen, he rewarded 
the ſervices of his miniſter with new grants of lands, 
with the earldom of Eſſex, and with the office of lord 
high chamberlain, it is improbable that he was 


- chiefly prompted by that conſideration to ſeek his de- 


ſtructjion. A prince Who was fo little inclined to diſ- 
ſimulation would not ſo long have concealed his re- 


| ſentment. We may more reaſonably ſuppoſe that he 


was principally influenced by-the calumnious ſuggeſ- 
fions of the duke of Norfolk, the biſhop of Wincheſter, 


| and other heads of the popiſh party, by the attractions 


of Catharine Howard, the duke's niece, who concurred 
in inflamin him againſt Cromwell, and by the popu- 


: lar clamors which prevailed againſt that miniſter, by 


| whole ſacrifice he wiſhed to allay the diſcontent which 
ſome of his late meaſures had produced. A change 


in the king's political ſentiments alſo contributed to 


the fall of Cromwell. He was offended at the beha- 


= viour of the French king, who, in an interview with 


the emperor at Paris, had made an. unreſerved com- 


munication to that prince of the particulars which had 


paſſed i in his ſecret negotiations with Henry, who had 


expreſſed a wiſh to unite with him in a league againſt 
Charles. Hoping to derive ſome advantages from the 


_ indiſcretion of Francis, Charles informed Henry of 


the diſcloſure which his ff uppoſed friend had made, 
and 


F. 


1 


and is ſaid to have ſtudiouſly miſrepreſented and ag- 4. D. 


gravated that breach of confidence into which the 


French monarch had been betrayed by the warmth of 
his heart and the openneſs of his character. The re- 


ſentment felt by Henry on this oncaſion, and the 
offers made to him by Charles for a renewal of amity, 
inclined him to renounce his connexions with Francis, 


as well as with the princes of the empire, This al- 
taration in his ſentiments proved highly my 5 


his catholic courtiers, who were averſe to his 


1640. 


nexions with the proteſtant princes of Germany; and, - 


| as Cromwell was a friend to the latter, his enemies 


were furniſhed with another opportunity of gy | 


him in the favor of his ſovereign. - 
I] hhe effect of the machinations of the duke of Nor- 
folk ſoon appeared, the new earl of Eſſex being arreſt- 


ed as a traitor-by that nobleman at the council-board, 


und ſent priſoner to the Tower. In this ſituation he 

was deſerted by. all his friends, except Cranmer, who, 
in a letter to the king, earneſtly interceded for him, 
repreſenting him as one of the moſt faithful ſervants 
that any prince ever had. His enemies being of opi- 
nion that the moſt effectual way of procuring his con- 
demnation would be to prevent him from being heard 


in his own defence, articles were drawn up againſt 


him, and jnſerted in. a bill of attainder, which, though 


it did not paſs without oppoſition, received the aſſent 


of the legiſlature. He had himſelf been a ſervile in- 


ſtrument of Henrys tyrannical injuſtice, in procuring 
attainders againſt the counteſs of Saliſbury and other 
perſons who were not admitted to trial; and he was 


now ſubjected, in his turn, to che n arbitrary 7 | 


ceſs . 
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It was ſtated in the act of attainder againſt the earl, 
that he had performed many acts of power'without the 
_ conſent or knowledge of the king; that he had fre- 
quently been induced, by bribes, to authoriſe the in- 
fringement of the royal proclamations; that he 

had uſed traitorous expreſſions againſt his majeſty; 


that he had encouraged the growth of hereſy, by the 
- diſperſion of heterodox publications, by licenſing per- 


ſons who were difaffe&ed to the church to preach 


their erroneous doctrines, and by releaſing many no- 


torious heretics. As he had not the benefit of a trial, 
his adverſaries, perhaps, were not very ſerupulous 
vith regard to the truth of the charges which they ad- 
duced againſt him ; - and, 25 his defence had been 


heard, many of the actions imputed to him might | 


have been found to hays en from the 1 8 ally in- 
1 eb ec F 


While he mined: in the been he wrote an 


epiſtle to Henry, imploring his mercy in the moſt 


abject terms. The king ſeemed to be affected with 


the peruſal of it; ; but his emotions of compaſſion were 


very tranſitory. The duke of Norfolk, and biſhop 


Gardiner, uſed the ſtrongeſt efforts to prevent the ex- 


tenſion” of "mercy to the unfortunate priſoner; ; and a 


_ warrant was at length iſſued for his execution. His 


regard for his ſon induted him to avoid all public pro- 


Jr 28, 


teſtations of his innocence, and complaints of the 
king's ſeverity. He ſuffered decapitation gn Tower- 
| hill, with lord Hungerford, who had alſo been at- 


tainted without trial for imputed acts of tpaſon 


Thus fell Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eflex; who | 


5 does not appear to have merited the puniſhment. to 
55 Weh he was ſubjected. Though his n woo 
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imperfect, the goodneſs of his capacity, and the pru- A. D. 


dence and dexterity of his conduct, rendered him a 

reſpectable miniſter. He has been cenſured by ſome 
| hiſtorians for the inſolence and arrogance of his beha- 
viour; but others, with better authority, repreſent 
him as having borne his advancement with great mo- 


deration and equanimity. He was courteous, grateful, 


munificent, and hoſpitable z and was happy in ex- 
tending his patronage to men of genius and merit. 


3 
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CHAP. XVI. 


* Mel arifat in the 1 of 1 ha ment 
euern, Catharine Howard, is put te death for her in. 
continence.— war breaks out between the Engli 5 
and Scots. — The latter are routed at Saua | 


A. D. Tur H E 8 had SI to 3 the 8 of - 
2 as Cromwell, as he was ſucceeded in the chief direction 
po of the national affairs by their inveterate enemies, the 
. duke of Norfolk, and the biſhop of Wincheſter. They 
| might now expect that the act of the fix articles 
would be rigorouſly enforced againſt them; and this 
ſoon appeared to be the caſe, the flames of perſecution 
being kindled with great fury. But Henry did not 
direct his ſeverities ſolely againſt the proteſtants; for 
he continued to wreak his vengeance on thoſe catholics 
| who denied his ſupremacy. On one occaſion, he 
made an oſtentatious diſplay of his impartiality in this 
refpect. Three Lutherans, and the ſame number of 
catholics, being condemned to death, he ordered them 
FC dio be drawn to the place of execution on three hurdles, 
each of the latter being placed with one of the former. 
This circumſtance gave ſuch diſguſt to the furious in- 
tolerance of the catholic ſufferers, that they declared 
it to be the moſt unpleaſing part of their puniſhment | 
to be coupled with ſuch heretical delinquents *. 
* Soon after his divorce from Anne of Cleves, the king 
e ſpouſed Catharine Howard; and her influence over 
18 being exerted in favor of the views of her uncle 
F Eee” TE . A foreigner, adverculg to the puniſhment of both parties, re- | 
N | . | . e that the king ated with a ſtrange inconſiſtency, as he put 
. „ to death both thoſe who were for the pope, and thoſe who were 
„ —WB Ly RG Re” . 
| 1 8 5 the 
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the duke of Norfolk, [ſtrengthened his ſeveriey againſt 

che proteſtants. | But, while, by his enforcement of the 

fix articles, he ſupported ſome of the principal catholic 


doctrines, he encouraged the aims of the reformers by 
promoting the peruſal of rhe ſcriptures, having ifſued 


ſtrict injunctions for keeping an Engliſh bible in every _ 


parochial church throughout the kingdom. He alſo 
| ſteered between the catholic and proteſtant tenets in a 
work which was publiſhed about. this time under his.in- 


ſpection and authority, containing all the elementary 


inſtruction which was bl uppoſed to be neceſſary for 2 


| Chriſtian * 5 


N ting: the awe with which the confirmed 


authority of Henry inſpired the public, a rebellion 
now broke out in the north, in conſequence of the in- 


trigues of the ejected monks. Sir John Nevil appeared 1 


at the head of the mal- contents of Yorkſhire ; but 
neither his influence, nor that of the religious, could 
muſter a ſufficient number of inſurgents-to withſtand 
the militia of the county. He was foon apprehended, 


and put to death at York. Leigh, another ringleader, 


was executed at Tyburn; and ſeveral other perſons 


| ſuffered for the ſame offence . As this inſurrection f 


was ſaid to have been fomented by the arts of cardinal . 


Pole, the counteſs of Saliſbury, who had continued i in 
the Tower from the time of her attainder, was ſacri- 
ficed by the king to his reſentment of her ſon's beha- 


viour. When ſhe had been brought to the ſcaffold, 
the di (played a portion of the ſpirit of her illuſtrious 


_ anceſtors. Being directed to lay her head on the 


block, ſhe refuſed to acknowledge, by ſuch ſubmiſſion, 


a guilt of which ſhe was not conſcious, and which had 


May 27. 


not been proved WW: her. Traitors (We ſaid) 


2. Burnet, vol. i. p. 293. 1. 3. | Grafton's Chronicle, P- 1253. 
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cc ſhould ſo ſubmit ; but I am none.” She nformet the 
executioner, that, if he would have her head, he muſt 
get it as well as he could; and finding that he was pre- 
paring to compel her to yield to the royal will, ſhe ran 


about the ſcaffold, while he followed her with his axe, 
aiming many blows at her neck, till at tength he 


brought her down, and completed the workof butchery, 
Thus fell the laſt individual of the right line and name 


of Plantagenet. | By her father, the duke of Clarence ” 


| the was couſin-german to Henry's mother; but this 
conſanguinity rather inflamed his . than 5 878 
his reſentment. | 


8 extinguiſh by his preſence the remains of dit. 
affection, and to give the king of Scotland a meeting, 
Henry made a progreſs i in the ſummer to the north- 


ward. On his arrival at York, he flattered the people 


with a proclamation, ' inviting all who had been 
injured by his officers to make their complaints to him. 
After a fruitleſs expectation of the appearance of James 
at the place aſſigned for the interview, he returned to 
his capital with emotions of reſentment. James had 
been ſolicited by Henry to enter into a ſtrict union with 
him, and to follow his example in the ſeifure of the 
monaſtic lands. He had rejected the latter propoſition ; 3 
but had profeſſed : a perſect willingneſs to live in amity 

with his uncle, and promiſed to confer with him at 
York, for the adjuſtment of the terms of alliance. 
Cardinal Beaton, archbifhop of St, Andrew 85 Who had 
a great influence over the mind of James, prevailed on 
him to avoid a meeting which might prove dangerous 


| to the intereſts of the Scottiſh church and nation; and : 


| daughter: | 


the more effectually to detach him from all thoughts 
of a connexion with England, the clergy made him-am- 


oy Lord Herbert N repeeſerts ve as the duke's grand- | 
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i 5 pecuniary . Thus inſtigated, he declined the A De 
propoſed: conference, to the great diſſatisfactiom ß 
Henry, who vowed vengeance for the affront. 
A circumſtance of a different nature gave Henry, 
x 50 this time, more ſenſible uneaſineſs. While he waͤs 
in his progreſs, one John Laſcelles communicated to 
the primate ſome particulars which he had heard of the 
diſſolute courſes followed by Catharine Howard before 
her marriage with the king. Cranmer committed this 
information to writing, and referred it to Henrys 
perufal after his return to the metropolis. The king, 
on the preceding day, had ſpoken in high terms of the 
happineſs which he enjoyed with his conſort, and had - 
returned folemn thanks to the Almighty for the bleſ- 6a > 
ſings which he derived from the conjugal ſtate. It 
may therefore be ſuppoſed, that he was aſtoniſhed as 
well as chagrined at the report which he now received. 
He was at firſt unwilling to give full credit to the ac- 
count, and ſent one of his courtiers to interrogate Laſ- 
celles, who adhered to his former declarations. The 
ſiſter. of this informant was alſo examined; and me | 
confirmed the intelligence. Derham and Mannock, | 
who were mentioned by Laſcelles as the gallants of 
- Catharine, were then apprehended. The latter acknow- - 
tedged that he had committed fome groſs indecencies 
with her; while the former confeſſed that he had re- 
peatedty had the moſt intimate connexion with her. 
Henry, being appriſed of theſe confeſſions, no longer 
doubted of the queen's guilt; and, after a penſive 
ſilence, he burſt into tears, and expreſſed a poignant 
ſorrow for his misfortune. He now ſent the arch- 
| biſhop, the lord chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, and 
other privy-counſellors, to queſtion Catharine herſelf, 
| who at firit ſtrongly aſſerted her innocence 3 but, when 
9 7 found. nat the particulars of her behaviour wers 
divulged, 
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divulged, ſhe confelſed her guilt to the primate, and 
figned her name to a paper which contained a declara- 
tion of it. Beſides the perſons already examined, 
— 7 — quan ris 


renewed, or intended to renew, her intercourſe-with 


bim. One Culpepper was another of her favorites; and he 
was arreſted on a ſtrong ſuſpicion of having committed 


adultery with her; for it appeared, that he had been 
admitted into her chamber at night, and had remained 


there for ſeveral hours 


#27 i, 


The queen's nikon became the abject of par» 


| liamentarf i inquiry. The chancellor propoſed the af - 
air to the deliberation of the peers, who, when they 


had convinced themſelyes of her guilt by a ſecond . 
examination of her, and by the evidence of others, 


- - paſſed a bill of attainder againſt her, in which the 


commons readily concurred. Beſides the queen, lady 


Rochford (who is called, in the act, the bawd), Der · 
ham, and Culpepper, were attainted of high treaſon z 

and the penalties of miſpriſion jof treaſon were de- 
_ nounced againſt the ducheſs dowager of Norfolk, the 


_ counteſs of | Bridgwater, lord William Howard, and 


| ſeveral other perſons, for not having diſcloſed their 
| knowledge of Catharine's vicious life. By the ſame 


ſtatute, it was enacted, that whoever knew any cir- 
cumſtances to the prejudice of the chaſtity of the 


queen for the time being, ſhould reveal them with all 


poſlible ſpeed to the king's council, under the pains of 


treaſon; that, if the king or any of his ſucceſſors 


ſhould intend to marry any woman under the idea of 


| her being a pure virgin, it ſhould be high treaſon for- 


her, if ſhe was otherwiſe, not to declare the fact; that 


- 8. Burnet, vol. i. book iii-—-Lord Herbert, p. 228, 229. | 
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a ſuck a particular, and did not divulgeit; 
ſhould be deemed guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon ; that, 


if the queen, or the prince's wife, CO e e | 
illicit intercourſe, - they ſhould be ſubjected to the 
penalties of treaſon, as well as their gallants ; and that 


any perſon. who ſhould only ſolicit them to NY 
| ſhould be adjudged a traitor. 
When the king had given his ant 1 aft, he 


Sencd a warrant for the queen's execution. When 


| brought out to receive her fate, the repeated her eon- 
feſſion of the incontinence of her former life; but 


proteſted, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that ſhe was 
guiltleſs of that act for which ſhe was condemned, the 


contamination of her ſovereign's bed; though | the 
affair of Culpepper, already mentioned, and her ad- 


. miſſion of her old paramour Derham into her ſervice, 


and occaſionally into her privy chamber, ſeem to diſ- 
prove the declaration of her having renounced her 


beheaded with the infamous lady Rochford, who 
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bo gallantries after her nuptials with the king. She was 


juſtly deſerved her fate for the concern which ſhe had 
in bringing Anne Boleyn as well as her own huſband | 
to the block. Culpepper ſuifered the ſame death; 


and Derham was hanged ; while Mannock, after being 
ſtripped of the greater part of his eſtate, was par- 
doned. To the ducheſs-dowager of Norfolk, and 


moſt of thoſe who had been convicted of miſpriſion of 


5 treaſon, the king * proper 4 to n his cle- 
mency . | 


In this ſeſſion, Heury being of opinion that a 1 
|  f{plendor of title would flatter the Iriſh, and promote 
| their more perfect ſubmiſſion, exchanged his ſtyle of 


lord of Ireland for that of king ; and his proclamation 
for that purpoſe was communicated to the parlia- 


6. Lord Herbert. --Byrret. 


ment; 
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l ment; but it was not confirmed by ſtatute till ſome 
years afterwards. He alſo gratified ſome of the chief- 

tains of that ifland with titles; and the vigor of his 
adminiſtration STE, ene to his n 
territorĩes. N 

As Henry could not W on his aper the bing 
of Scotland, to enter into friendſhip with him, he re- 
-folved to give him the other alternative, by dif- 
ſuſing the horrors of war to the northward of the 
Tweed. James being, at the ſame time, encouraged 
by his prelates to a war with England, the ſubjects of 
each of the monarchs, expecting a ſpeedy rupture; 
commenced depredations on the frontiers. . To provide 
| for the charges of the war, Henry borrowed confiders . 
able ſums, which he promiſed to repay in two years. 


After ineffectual negotiations with James, he publiſhs ; | 


ed a declaration of war, complaining of the diſorders 
committed by the Scots on the borders, of their king's 
breach of promiſe, and of his ingratitude for the for- 
| bearance of his uncle in his minority. He even 
demanded homage of James for his crown, by virtue ; 
of the ancient claims of the kings of England. 

The duke of Norfolk was appointed to the com- 
mand of the army deſtined for North-Britain. He 
croſſed the Tweed in the autumn, with abqut 20,009 


5 men, and ravaged the Scottiſh low-lands; after which 5 
haue retired to Berwick for want of e and diſs 


| miſſed a part of his forces. 15 
The king of Scotland, having aſſembled A nume- 
rous hoſt, reſolved to carry the war into England; but 
he found a ſtrong reluctance in many of his nobility to 
_ that meaſure. He had rendered himſelf obnoxious to 
them by the attempts which he had made to humble 
their power, as well as by his partiality to the clergy; | 


7. Lord Herbert, os > 
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an nd Sp were determined to teſtify their reſentment, 2 D.. 
by thwarting his warlike enterpriſes. He was not | 
prevented, however, from ſending 10, 090 -men to | OY 
invade England; but, by giving the command of this | 
army to a Private gentleman, Oliver Sinclair, who, 
as the king 8 favorite, was odious to the nobles, he 
gave ſuch diſguſt, that 2 mutiny was ready to enſue. N 
When Sinclair produced his eommiſſion, the Scots \ 
had reached Solway | frith; and, when they were on 
the point of diſbanding, a body of 500 Engliſh, under 
the command of Sir Thomas Wharton, and the baſtard Nov. 
Dacres, appeared. Such was the unwillingneſs of 
the Scots to ſerve under the king's minion, that they 
did not attempt to recover themſelves from that con- 
fuſion which their mutiny had diffuſed through their 
ranks. They fled at the firſt onſet. of the Englith, 
who, being ſo ſmall a party, would not have ventured 
to approach ſuch an army, had they not been encou- 
raged by their knowledge of the particular predica- 
ment in which the Scots ſtood. The earls of Caſſilis 4 
and Glencairn, the lords Maxwell, Fleming, Oliphant, | 77 
Somerville, and Gray, about 200 gentlemen, among 8 
whom was the favorite Sinclair, and above 800 com- ; 
mon men, were taken priſoners by the Engliſh *. _ 
„ rage and vexation which ſeiſed James when he 
| heard of this diſaſter, ſo affected his feelings, as to 
| impair his health. The factious and diſobedient 
ſpirit of his nobles, wid the diſgrace of the late rout, | 
| concurred with ferious reflexions on the deciſive ad- 
vantages which Henry would probably derive from 
the diſſenſions of the Scots, to throw him into a A 
found melancholy, which aggravated the ill effects of 8 
_ the violent tranſports of -indignation produced by the 2 
irſt intelligence of the flight of his army. Wyile he 1 
8. Grafton's Chronicle, P. 1268.— Buchan. Scot. Hil. lib. xiv. 
Tus V. VO „ Hl | brooded 7 
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" D. brooded over his deſpair, his queen (Mary of - Guiſch 

4-4 was delivered of a female child, to the great diſſatis- 

g faction of the father, who had lately loſt the two ſons 

_ _ whomſhe had borne him. He now expreſſed his con- 

viction of the ſpeedy loſs of the independence of his 

' kingdom, which, he ſaid, Henry would make his own 

either by force of arms or by marriage. His melan- 

EO choly, ſufferin g no abatement, ſo exhauſted the vigor 

Dec. 13. of his conſtitution, that he died within, a few weeks 

after the misfortune of Solway. He v was a prince of 

courage, ambition, and talent. For his protection of 

the commonalty againſt the oppreſſions of the nobles, 

his memory is entitled to our praiſe ; but, for his en- 

eouragement of the barbarous zeal of his clergy againſt 

heretics, the reprehenſion of poſterity i is ag due to 
7 him”, 3 

1 Cardinal Beaton, who had for "ROM time Ga ic 

| prime miniſter to James, claimed the office of regent, 

in the minority of Mary, the heireſs of the Scottiſh 

crown. It is " affirmed with ſtrong circumſtances. of 

probability, that this ambitious eecleſiaſtic forged: a 


. . Hume has Acts to juſtify James and 4 perſecuting 
NS princes, by obſerving that © the ſituation ef affairs during that age 
FO. rendered it impoſſible for them to act with greater temper or mode- 
1 ration, after they had erabraced the reſolution of ſupporting the an- 
1 . eſtabliſhments ; as, from the propenſity of the times towards 
| 4 innovation, a bare toleration of the new preachers was equivalent to 
« a formed deſign of changing the national religion.“ But it is gene- 
285 allowed, that the extreme ſeverities of perſecution have a ten- 
> x _  dency rather to promote than to depreſs the cauſe againſt which they 
areUireQed; and this author himſelf, in another part of his hiſtory, 
2 © repreſents 2 connivance at new doctrines as more efficacious in produce 
ing a decline of their influence, than the rigor of puniſhment, His 
. aſſertion therefore of the impoſſibility, or (to ſoften. the term) impracti- 
125 aliliy, of avoiding the exerciſe of deteſtable cruelty againſt reformers, 
s inconſiſtent with his own doctrine, and as repughangy to common 
ſenſe rn bo ns as * to che ö e 
: my * SV 
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Win for the king, by which he was authoriſed to o act A. D. 


us regent, with the aſſiſtance of three of the chief no- 


Er 'This will being" publicly recited” by his order, 


Ahe entered on his 78 5 office without ſcruple ; and, as 
%s was at the head of the- popiſh party in , 
and was ſupported by the queen-dowager and the 


French faction, He cheriſhed the ſanguine hope of i 
| maintaining his uurped power. But the earl of 
Arran, next heir to the infant queen, having che 
| frongeſt claims to the 1 regency, was requeſted by 


many of the nobility to aflert his pretenſions; ; and the 


exertions of his friends, ſupported by. the intereſt of 


the Engliſh court, procured him 4 majority i in the aſ- 


ſembly of the ſtates. i 


A female. buying now e to dhe Scottiſh 


' Eyorable for the 1 union of the two Britiſh crowns by a 


marriage between Mary and his ſon Edward. He 
6 therefore called to his court the priſoners taken at 
Solway, communicated that propeſal to them, and 
8 endeavoured to convince them of the expediency of 
| it. They were eaſily prevailed on to concur in his 
| wiſhes ; z and they engaged to uſe their utmoſt efforts. 


for embarking their countrymen in the ſame project. 
They were now diſmiſſed; under the obligation of re- 


turning to their confinement in England, if „ 


| ſhould not ſucceed i in the accompliſhment of the pro- 
poſed marriage; and when they had arriyed at New⸗ 


N caſtle, they delivered hoſtages to Henry 8 lieutenant 


for their compliance with their engagements my 


10. Sen Chron. 25 ae n de Red. 1 Scot. edit. Jebb, 
— 150 ; 
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. rance —He fails in his endeavours to marry his ſor 


3 Edward to the guten of Scotland. he Scots renew 
their alliance with Trance. — The earl of Hertford in- 
5 ; ' wades Scotland. — Henry makes a campaign in Perſan 
2 againſt the French. —After anather campaign, a 4205 ts 


cluded. —Henry' s death and character. 


| 2b. - "Pu E Engliſh are generally liberal of their ne 


after the ſucceſs of their ſovereign's arms. They con- 


ſidered the affair of Solway not only as honorable to 

; their countrymen, but as pregnant with important 
1 conſequences; ; and, when Henry demanded a ſubſidy, 
for defraying his late expences, and for proſecuting the 
war with vigor againſt the Scots, the parliament favored 
hum with a conſiderable grant, and the convocation with 
one proportionally greater. In this ſeſſion, he affected 
to ſhow his moderation by paſſing an act for the ex- 
emption of the laity from death for any denial of the 
doctrines: contained im the book lately publiſhed by his 
authority, called the Erudition of a Chriſtian Man. 
By the ſame ſtatute, death was not to be inflicted on 


5 clergy who oppoſed the king's creed, before the 


third offence. Thus the moſt rigorous clauſes of the 
Act of the fix articles were virtually repealed ; but, with 
ſtrange inconſiſtency, it was ſubjoined, that the laſt- 
mentioned act ſhould ſtill remain in full force. ; 7 


To the war with Scotland, a French war was now 


added. Henry had never forgiven Francis for his di 4 


eloſure of confidential hints to the emperor ; and the 


tardy payment of the ſums due to him by former trea- 


2 


'n x N R 1 VIII. - 
ties with the French king, gare him ſome. Aitguft, A. R 
- which was increafed by the attempts of that monarch | 
to ſtrengthen the oppoſition of the Scots to the Eng- 
ih propoſals. The earneſt ſolicitations of Charles 
improved theſe eircumſtances in his on favor; and 
Henry conſented to an alliance, by which he bound him- 
ſelf, in caſe of the refuſal of Francis to ſubmit to cer- | . 
tain demands, to co-operate with his imperial majeſty 
againſt him. It was ſtipulated, that the non- compli- 
ance of Francis ſhould expoſe him to a declaration of* 
war from Henry and Charles within forty days after 
the terms had been offered for his acceptance; that 3 
the two princes ſhould not deſiſt from hoſtilities except 
by common conſent ; that the former ſhould endea- 
your to reduce Normandy and Guienne, and poſſeſs 
| himſelf of the crown of France; and' that the latter 
ſhould aim at the ſubj Ins of N and a ond 
part of Picardy*. 
While Henry was employed i in making libido 
8 for the execution of this treaty, North-Britain' was ha- 
raſſed with the 'animoſities'of faction. The propoſal 
of Edward's marriage with Mary being communicated 
to the regent Arran, he called a council to deliberate 
on the ſubje&; and it was reſolved that a parliament | 
ſhould be aſſembled to diſcuſs it more maturely. As „ 
it was well known that cardinal Beaton was averſe to 1 5 
Henry's ſchemes, the regent was inſtigated by his 
friends to ifſue an order for the arreſt of that turbulent 
prelate, who was immediately confined in the . 
Blackneſs, under the care of lord Seton. When the 
parliament met, a majority of the members acquieſced 
in the expediency of employing commiſſioners to treat 
of the terms of alliance, But they were inſtructed to 
_ refuſe their aſſent to the imperious demands of . 


I, Rom. Fed val xiv, o xv, e 
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for the removal of: che young queen into England, ang 
the delivery, of the, principal forts of the realm into his 
bands. Theſe requiſitions appeared unreaſonable to 
many of the Scots, and tended, by the diſguſt which 
they produced, to obſtry& the ſucceſs of the king” 3 
views. The intrigues of the cardinal's friends having | 
procured bis liberty from the regent, he renewed his 
exertions againſt. the Engliſh, intereſts, He filled the 
country with clamors againſt the adminiſtration of 
Arran, whom he repreſented as the creature of Henry. 
He prevailed. on the clergy to contribute large ſums for. 
the defence of the church and the nation againſt the 
encroachments c of ſuch an heretical tyrant as the king 
of Evgland; 3 and, by a proper diſtribution of theſe 

In che 70 time, the negotiations between the 
| Scottiſh commiſſioners and. thoſe. of Henry were pro- 
ductive of two treaties, one of peace, and the other 
of marriage. It was ſtipulated by the latter, that 
queen Mary, alter being contracted by proxy, ſhould 
be ſent. i into England on ber completion of the age of 
ten years; that, during her continuance in Scotland, 
Henry might appoint an. Engliſh gentleman, with his 
wife or any other. lady, to reſide i in her family, and | 


inſpect her maintenance. and education; that, within 


two months after the date of this treaty, ſix Scots of 
diginction ſhould be delivered to Henry as hoſtages 
for the performance of the articles ; z that the kingdom 
of Scotland ſhould continue to retain it's name, ] laws, 


and Uberties; 5 and that the authority of the queen 


{ould be preſerved *. of Theſe ſtipulations were ratified 
by the Scottiſh parliament ; 3 and even the cardinal and 5 
bis partiſans, as their ſchemes of violence were not yet 
T6 did not with-hold an exterior aſſent. 8 3 
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When the day 1 for hs delivery of the Scottiſh 


hoſtages, Sir Ralph Sadler, the ambaſſador of Henry, | 


1543. | 


demanded the performance of that article; but the re- FF, 


gent, who, by the increaſing ſtrength of the cardinals 
party, operating on his imbecillity and ineonſtancy of 


character, was prompted to renounce the Engliffi i inter- 


eſts, and recede from treaties to which he had lately 
ſworn, eyaded Sadler's requiſition by informing him 
that the diſordered ſtate of the nation, and the chan ge 


of the public ſentiments, rendered it dangerous for 


him to take any meaſures for -enforcing the ſurrender 
of the ſtipulated hoſtages. The ambaſſador then ſum- 

| moned thoſe Scots who had been conditionally releaſed 
by Henry, to return into cuftody without delay, as the 
point on which their final liberty depended had not 


been accompliſhed. But the perſuaſions of Beaton in- | 


| duced all of them to diſregard their engagements, except 
Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Caſſilis, who, notwithſtand- 
ing the remonſtrances and the ridicule of his country- 
men, returned to England as a prifoner. The honor- 
able behaviour of this nobleman gave ſuch ſatisfaction 
to Henry, that he teſtified his ſenſe of the earls inte- 


grity not only by a verbal panegyric, but by acts of 


favor and reſpect. He reſtored him to perfect liberty, 
delivered inte his hands his two brothers, whom he 


had before left as hoſtages, and, far from exacting 4 


ranſom, gratified him with liberal preſents *. Propor- 
tioned to his admiration ef the earls good faith, was 
his deteſtation of the perfidy of the other-captives. 
A renewal of the war with Scotland was now ine- 
vitable. The regent having openly Joined the party 
of the cardinal, and a ſupply of men, money, and am- 


munition, having arrived from France, the late trea- 
view: of ee and marriage were abrogated, and prepa- 


. Buchag, lib. xv. cap. 7. | 1 | 
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: OY ties, the pleaſing Es > of an. union between the 


Britiſh nations“. 
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rations were made for ſuperſeding, by fierce hoſtill= | 


- In the campaign TY, this year ES is allies at the , | 
Sen Henry did not perſonally embark; but con- 


tented himſelf with ſending about men to join 


the imperial army. The forces of Cleves having ob- 


tained à conſiderable victory over thoſe of Charles, 
this prince reſolved to take immediate Reps for cruſh« 
ing the ſovereign of that duchy; and he met with ſuch 


ſucceſsin the reduction of his territories, that the duke 
renounced his alliance with Francis, and ſubmitted to 


ſuch terms as the emperor thought proper to impoſe, | 


The French, in the mean while, reduced the greater 
part of the duchy of Luxemburg, and gained poſſeſs 


ſion of Landrecy, in Hainault, which they fortified 
with great care. (Charles, eager to recover this place, 
beſieged it with his own and the Engliſh troops; and 


Francis, alarmed at the danger of loſing ſo important 


2 fortreſs, advanced to the relief of the garriſon. The 
emperor, whoſe army outnumbered that of his rival, 


was deſirous of a general engagement; and the French 
monarch affected an inclination to try the fortune of 


the field. While both armies ſtood in array of battle, 
5 F rancis, taking advantage of Charles's temporary ne- 
glect of the ſiege, dexterouſſy threw ſuccours into Lan- 


drecy, and retired without hazarding a conflict; and, 


5 as the winter was now approaching, the: nn re- 
| linquiſhed their operatians *. $-. 2 | 


To gratify his imperial = who wiſhed to N | 


| bis couſin, the princeſs. Mary, reſtored to her rights, 


Henry enacted a new ſtatute for the regulation of the | 
ſucceſſion. This act ordained, that, i in failure of iſſue 
4. * SIE + Lord hebe, Hin. VII. 
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VF 
from prince Edward, or of heirs from he king's pre . 


ſent marriage, (for he had eſpouſed, in the preceding 
year, Catharine, the widow of lord Latimer), the 
crown ſhould, devolve on his daughter Mary, under 
ſuch conditions as he ſhould appoint by letters patent 


Pl 
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* 
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or by his laſt willz and, in default of offspring from - © 
her, on the princeſs Elizabeth, who was alſo to be ſub- . 


Jected. to certain reſtrictions, 


The ſame ſeſſion produced an act l was . 
ated for preventing malicious accuſations for hereſy; | 


and it ſeems to have been fuggeſted by a conſpiracy 


| which had been lately formed for the ruin of arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, Sir Philip Hoby, and other perſons - 


' who were obnoxious to the catholic faction. This 
ſtatute required, that none ſhould be indicted for any 


infringement of the act of the fix articles, except upon 


a preſentment by the oaths of twelve perſons ; that 


none ſhould be impriſoned but upon an indictment, 


except by ſpecial warrant from the king; and that all 


| preſentments ſhould be made within one year after the 


commiſſion of the offence, | 


Another act of this period was leſs rate 40 the 
public, as it authoriſed fraud and i injuſtice. It grant- 
| ed the king a complete releaſe from all the debts which : 
he had contrafted two years before, when he had pro- 
cured conſiderable ſums, on the. promiſe of repay- 


ment, from various indiyiduals, who, if they had re- 


ceived any money towards the diſcharge of the debts, 
were ordered to refund it, It is probable that there 
was little occaſion for the laſt clauſe, as the rapacious 


Henry thought it no breach of honor to plunder his 
ſubjects under the pretence of a loan. He now adopt- 


ed other expedients for the ſupply of his neceſſities; 


for he not only enhanced the rate of gold and filver, 


but ſued a 9 of baſe money, the intrinſic worth 
| of 


Eon I on 
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of which did not exceed half of the | denominated 5 


. 
2 value. | 5 N 


In the preamble to . late act of ſucceſſion, has 
declared his intention of invading France in perſon ;_ 


and while he was preparing for the execution of his 


purpoſe, he did not neglect the chaſtiſement of the 
Scots, with whom He was highly incenſed for their 
Having receded from propoſals to which their parlia- 
ment had agreed. Edward Seymour, earl of Hert- 
ford (brother to Henry's queen of that name) was ap- 
pointed general of the army deſtined for the north; 
and when he had arrived at Newcaſtle, he embarked 
With 10,009 men on board of a fleet of 200 fail, com- 
manded by John Dudley, vifcount Liſle, high admiral 
' TOE England, fon to the infamous miniſter of the ex- 
tortions of Henry VII. This navy having entered the 


_ Frith of Forth, the troops diſembarked near Leith, 


and advanced wards that town ia three diviſions, 
| the van being conducted by the admiral, the main 
body by the earl ef Hertford, and the rear by the carl 
of Shrewſbury. An army of Scots, to the number 
of about 6000 cavalry, beſides infantry, ſeemed defi- 
Tous of obſtructing the approach of the invaders; but 
the Engliſh ſuperiority of force ſtruck ſuch terror into 
the North-Britons, that they haſtily retreated at the 
firſt charge, cardinal Beaton giving the example of 
flight. Having plundered Leith, where he found 
conſiderable ſpoils, Hertford proceeded towards Edin- 
burgh, and, with little difficulty, gained poſſeſſion of 
the town, which he facked and fired. The caſtle 
| being well furniſhed with the requiſites of defende, 

he was unwilling to loſe time in the ſiege of it; and 
being joined by 4000 horſe from the Engliſh marches, 
| he returned to Leith, burned the town, and 2 | 


MN 6. Burnet —Lord Herbert. : . 
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; we pier of the karhour. Inteuling to return to Engy 
land by land, he now diſmiſſed the fleet, and marched 
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ä through the Scottiſh low-lands, burning in his way -- 


the towns of Seton, Hadington, and Dunbar, beſides 


many villages and gentlemen's ſeats ?, 
This expedition exaſperated. cache than intimidated 
the Scots, and confirmed them in their reſolution of 


oppoſing the views of Henry. The cardinal, who had 


> now the chief ſway in the government, by the influ- 


| ence which he had acquired over the regent, ſtudi⸗ 


ouſly fomented the animoſity of his countrymen againſt 


the Engliſh, and encouraged them with the hopes of 
revenge. Theſe hopes, indeed, were ſomewhat di- 
miniſhed by the ſeceſſion of the earl of Lenox, who, 


having an hereditary enmity againſt the regent, which 
| had lately broken out into hoſtilities, thought proper 


to ſeek the protection of Henry. This monarch. re- 


ceived with open arms a nobleman who was ſo power. | ; 
ful by his intereſt and connexions, and ſo diſtinguiſhed 


by his high birth; for he was of the royal blood of 


| Scotland, and ent beir tq the crown after the earl of 
8 

When the preparations were "lin for the 
king's expedition to France, he paſſed over to Calais, 
and preſented himſelf before Boulogne, which the 


f duke of Suffolk had been for ſome time beſieging. : 


The duke of Norfolk was employed, in the mean time, 
in the ſiege of Montreuil. Theſe enterpriſes were 


# 


July. 


undertaken againſt the inclinations of the emperor, 


| who had propoſed that the combined armies of Engliſh 
and Imperialiſts, without detaining themſelves by any 
inferior ſiege, ſhould march to Paris, and attempt the 
reduction of that city, which the French would be un- 
able to defend againſt ſo numerous a force. Henry, 


{de Grafton's Chronicle, — Buchan. Scot Hiſt. | 


5 : | | however, 


92 5 
AD. 88 was deſirous 5 of making ſore conqueſts near 
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the frontiers, before 155 dae afault the {26:74 of 
1 realm. 


If Charles and Hetiy had ie their opera · 


tions with perfect concert, and with judicious efforts, 


they might have reduced France to the verge of ruin. 
But an entire concordance of intereſts could not be 


. expected in the views of two haughty and jealous 
princes. While Henry's two armies were employed 


at Montreuil and Boulogne, the imperialiſts recovered 
the city of Luxemburg, and other places; and Charles 
at length inveſted St. Diſier, on the Marne, which 
detained him for about ſeven weeks, The length of 
this ſiege diſcouraged his troops, who began to com- 


plain of a ſcarcity of proviſions ; and their murmurs 


were not allayed when he propoſed to lead them to 
Paris. When he had reduced St. Diſſer, he ſent a 

meſſage to Henry, requiring, him to join in an imme- 
diate attempt on the French metropolis ; but the king 
replied, thaty as Charles had amuſed himſelf with the 
reduction of inferior towns, he was at liberty to fol- 


| low his example; and that he could not think of re- 


Unquiſhing either of che 27 in whick his forces 


were occupied. 


A great vidtory which the Trench had obtained i in 
this year over the emperor's forces in Piedmont, had 

iven great diſcouragement to that prince, who, find · 
ing that the remainder of the campaign had paſſed 


without any of thoſe brilliant ſucceſſes which he had 


promiſed himſelf, began to liſten to propoſals of ac- 
| commodation. His ſiſter, the queen of France, im- 
portuned him to make peace with her huſband; His 
chief miniſter repreſented the probability of obtaining 
more advantageous terms from Francis by a negotia- 
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| Ae of eſtabliſhing his authority over. the 8 
princes of the empire concurred to recommend a pacific 
treaty with the French monarch. After a few con- 
ferences, a peace was concluded between theſe po- 

tentates, to the great indignation of Henry, who re- 
proached Charles with duplicity and perfidy. He had 
taken Boulogne ſome days before the ſignature of this 
treaty; but the Imperialiſts who ſerved. at the fiege of 
Montreuil being now recalled by their ſovereign, the 
duke of Norfolk deſiſted from his aſſaults on that town, | 
and led his forces to the camp of Henry, who return- 
ed ſoon after to England. An attempt was made by | 
the dauphin to re-take Boul 
8 ceed either in that enterpriſe, or in his efforts for the 8 


e; but he did not ſuc- 


reduction of Guiſnes. Conferences were opened at 
Calais in the autumn, between the plenipotentiaries 


of the kings of England and France; but the refuſal 


of reſtoring Boulogne put a ſpeedy end to the negoti- 
ations. Though the emperor affected a defire of ad- 


juſting all differences between Henry and Francis, he 


rather wiſhed for a war between them, that there 


might be the leſs chance of his meeting with any ob- 
ſttrruction from them in the exvcntign of his German 


projects 


The capture of 3 * an dc 


. compenſation for the great expence of the campaign, 
was very agrecable to the Engliſh nation; but the 


5 ſatisfaction derived from it was diminiſhed by the 
king's demand of a benevolence from his people to- 


wards the neceſſary charges of the war. Some con- 


77 s tributed: voluntarily on the occaſion ; but the dread. oe 

the royal diſpleaſure, of which ſome refractory indivi- 

£ duals felt the effects, more forcibly prompted many 
to a ger of their n s wimes . 
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directions for the defence of his coaſts. 
fleet, appearing off St. Helen's, endeavoured to draw 


ns TRV xnGLANG, 

During Henry's campaign in France, the war bes 
bees the Engliſh and Scots had been carried on by 
incurſions of parties. The former had burned ſeveral 
towns, and compelled the regent tb make a precipi- 
tate retreat. But the Scots, in the ſpring of the fol- 
3 year, avenged theſe inſults by the defeat of 
lord Evers and his troops near Antcram. In this en- 
gagement the victors made a conſiderable Daughter; 3 
and Evers himſelf was among the ſlain. The Engliſh 
were greatly ſuperior in number to the Scots on this 
occaſion; but the latter had the advantage of ſituation, 
and found means to draw the enemy into an ambuſ- 
cade. Some months afterwards, 2 body of French, 
conſiſting of 500 horſe and 3000 foot, arrived to rein- 
force the Scots; and 1 55000 of the latter nation being | 
afſembled, the regent, with theſe united forces, 


marched towards the borders, and committed devaſ- 


tations in the Engliſh territories. The earl of Heft- 
ford, on the other hand, diffuſed his ravages over the 
"Scottiſh marches; but he had no opportunity of 
coming to an engagement with the hoſtile army . 
Eager to recover Boulogne, Francis levied a nunie- 
rous army for carrying on the ſiege of that city, and 
equipped a conſiderable fleet to prevent the Engliſh 
from ſuccouring it by fea. This armament was put 


5 under the command of Claude d' Annebaut, high ad- 
miral of France, who, having ſcoured the channel, 


preſented himſelf before the iſle of Wight. Lord 
Lille, Henry's admiral, had lately entered the mouth 
of the Seine, and exchanged ſome ſhot with the 
French; but had afterwards returned to Portſmouth, 
Where the king himſelf was then employed in giving 
The French 
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the Engliſh from their advantageous ſituation in the A. P. 
road of Portſmouth; but the inferiority of their fleet _ 
rendered it inexpedient for them to come out into the 
open ſea. The advanced ſhips of each party, how- 
ever, maintained a briſk cannonade; after which d' An- 
nebaut retired, and diſembarked ſome of his men in 
the Iſle of Wight; but theſe were eaſily repulſed. He 
then made ſeveral deſeents in Suſſex; but the inhabi- 
tants made ſuch a vigorous defence as to baffle the 
efforts of the invaders 3. | 
In the mean time, the French made me attempts 
on Boulogne; but the ſame ill ſucceſs attended them 
in that quarter. -A fort which they had built ata great 
expence, for the annoyance of the beſieged, proved of 
very little uſe ; and all the aſſaults of the beſiegers were 
utterly ineffectual. Had the Engliſh on the continent 
been joined by the German mercenaries hired by 
Henry, they would not have been content with acting 
merely on the defend ve; but the emperor not per- 
mitting thoſe auxiliaries to paſs through his territo- 
ries, a delay enſucd, Curing whick they mutinied for 
want of pay. 
Alter the retreat of the French admiral from the 
s Engliſh coaſts, he ſailed towards Boulogne, and land- 
ed 4000 of his men to augment the army lying before 
that town. He then re-croſſed the channel, and was 
met by Henry's. fleet under lord Liſle. An engage- Avg. 
ment commenced, which continued for two hours; 
| and, the night pertipg the combatants, the French 
took the opportunity of retiring to Havre de Grace. 
. Lifle afterwards failed to the coaſt of France, captured 
2 many veſſels, and burned ſeveral villages | 
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Theſe equipments and. expeditions having concurs 
red with the king's general prodigality to exhauſt his 


2 finances, he convoked a parliament, and demanded a 


fupply- Both that aſſembly and the convocation in- 


dulged him with conſiderable fi ubſidies; and the for- 


mer, not content with allowing him a pecuniary grant, 
gave him full liberty of taking poſſeſſion of all colleges, 


free chapels, chantries, hofpitals, and fraternities of 
F prieſts. The protection of literature and ſcience had 
leſs weight with this parliament, than the deſire of 
gratifying the king's rapacity; for this grant was 


meant to extend to every college in the two univerſi- 


ties. But Henry, more ſtudious of the intereſts of 


learning than his parliamentary ſubjects, diſdained the 


dea of appropriating to himſelf the revenues which 
had been aſſigned to ſo laudable an uſe, and aſſured : 
the academical bodies that their foundations were per- 
fectiy ſafe. The colleges of prieſts, however, chan- 


tries, Sc. which had been inſtituted for the purpoſe _ 
ol haying maſs ſaid for the ſouls of the founders, were, 


ſuppreſſed. Many of them had been already ſurren- 


dered to the king; ſome had been ſeiſed by the heirs 


of the founders ; 3 and the lands of others had been let 


on long leaſes. The reſignations were confirmed by 


parliament 3 and the ſeiſures and leaſes were an- 
nulled **. No '7 | | 
Some hoſtilities . on the continent during the 


winter. Henry earl of Surry, ſon of the duke of 
Norfolk, had been appointed governor of Boulogne; 


and, hearing that the French were conducting a con- 


voy to the fort of Outreau, which they had erected 


for the promotion of their deſigns upon that city, he 
reſolved to make an attempt for the interception of it. 
5 But che e fought with ſuch {kill and 8 5 
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chat they. faved he convoy, and compelled the carl, . 
after Be had ſuſtained. ſome loſs, to make a precipitate g 


retreat. The king teſtified. great diſpleaſure at the 


news of this. diſgrace z, and Surry, though he ſoon 5 


paired it, was ſuperſeded in his government by lord 


| Grey of Wilton. The earl of Hertford, being ſent 
over with near 10,000- men, provided for the ſecurity 


of Boulogne by erecting two forts in the neighbours. 
hood. . He had begun a third, when his n was 
X ſtopped by 1 the news of peace. ne OT 

' Henry's health had been for ſome time cies, 


and, as his life thus became more uncertain, he was un 


willing to leave his ſucceſſor expoſed to the dangers of 


war during the weakneſs of a minority. He alſo de- 


ſpaired- of deriving any permanent benefit from the 


continuance of the French war, while he was engaged 
in hoſtilities with the Scots, and. was deſtitute of the 


ſupport of that ally by whoſe inſtigation he had re- 
nounced the amity of Francis. He therefore entered | 


into a negotiation with that monarch; and a treaty was 
June 2, 


concluded on the terms which follow. It was agreed, 


that Francis ſhould continue to pay the penſions for- 


merly ſtipulated to Henry; that, in lieu of the arrears 
of thoſe penſions, and in conſideration of his charges 


in repairing the fortifications of Boulogne, Henry 
ſhould receive from Francis, in the courſe of eight 


years, two millions of crowns; and that the town, 
with it's forts. and territory, ſhould remain in Henrys 


poſſeſſion till the expiration. of that period.. The 
Scots were invited to accede to this treaty ; ; and they. 


accepted the offer, with a proviſo that it ſhould. be. 


without prejudice. to the BEM) we * or it's K 
| berties. ; 
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Fe hough the remainder of Henry” 8 reign was. un⸗ 
diſturbed by the tumults of war, it was agitated by 25 
the ſtorms of faction, and ſtained by acts of cruelty. | 
While the members of the council of Trent were em- 
ployed in che defence of the church againſt the en- 


ctoachments of hereſy, the king, who was apprehen- 


, five of ſome ſevere decree againſt himſelf, was deſirous 
of evincing his regard for the chief points of the Ro- 
miſh' ſyſtem, by puniſhing thoſe who preſumed. to 
maintain contrary tenets. Amidſt all his capricious 
changes of ſentiment, he had ever preſerved a ſtrong 
attachment to the doQrine of tranſubſtantiation 3 3 and 
le now wreaked his ſuperſtitious vengeance on ſeveral _ 
unfortunate. perfons who refufed.to adopt that extra- 
vagant' abſurdity.” Of theſe - fufferers, Anne Aſcue 
Was the principal. This was a "young lady of a re- 
ſpectable family, of good education, and of great ac- 
compliſhments both of mind and perſon. Being ex- 
pelled from her huſband's houſe for her deviation from 
thoſe* catholic errors to which he was foridly addicted, 
ſhe" repaired to the metropolis, where ſhe was ſoon 


5 impriſoned for denying the corporal preſence in the 
ſacrament. 


On making a ſeeming recantation, ſhe 
was releaſed 3 but the malice of her bigoted enemies 
would not ſuffer her to remain long in the enjoyment” 
of life and liberty. She was again apprehended, ex- 
amined- by the privy-council, and thrown into con- 
finement- Wriotheſſey, who now filled the office of 
chancellor of tire realm, was a zealous catholic; and 


as he knew that Anne was intimate with the queen, 


and with ſome of the female nobility, he endeavoured 


to extort from her ſuch information as might enable 
him to effect the rum of thoſe who were obnoxious 
to him. Finding her inclined to ſecrecy, he ordered 


her to be put to the torture; and it is-ſaid, that he ſo 
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far forgot the decorum of his ſtation; and the ſenti- 
ments of ' humanity, as to rack her himſelf with the 
moſt brutal violence, when the officer had refuſed to 
increaſe her torments. The king (to whom ſhe had 
written a letter, importing that ſhe believed, with 
5 reſpect to the euchariſt, whatever the catholic church | 
was juſtified by Chriſt in teaching) was incenſed at 
her perſeverance in with-holding an unequivocal aſſent 


td his opinion on that ſubject; and he was determined 


to pardon her on no other condition than ſuch acqui- 
eſcence. But, in a point which concerned her con- 


ſcience, ſhe was inflexible; and ſhe was therefore 


doomed to the flames. The effects of the rack were 
ſo ſeverely felt by her, that ſhe was unable to ſtand; 
and being carried to the ſtake in a chair, ſhe was 
faſtened to it with three. men who had been con- 
demned for the ſame opinion which had brought her 
to this dreadful ſituation. The chancellor informed 
theſe conſcientious perſons, that a pardon, which had 
already paſſed the ſeal, would be immediately granted 


them as the price of a complete retraction of their 


errors. They rejected the offer; and the flames were 
| kindled around them. Anne bore her fate with invin- 
cible patience and fortitude; and her companions en- 
deavoured, not without e to rival the intre- 


pidity of this religious heroine ** 


The chancellor, the duke of N orfolk, the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and other leaders of the catholic faction, 
were rejoiced at the king's returning zeal for perſe- 5 


cution; and they hoped to work ſo effectually on his 


ferocity of temper, increaſed as it now was by his 


_ unwieldy corpulence, and by the diſtempered ſtate of 


his perſon, as to accompliſh the ruin of the queen and 
the e They accuſed the latter as the arch- 
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one of them could conceive himfelf entitled to ſuch a. 
panegyric. The three courtiers above-mentioned 
proved themſelves totally undeſerving of ſuch a cha- 
racter by aiming at the deſtruction of an amiable 


. heretic of the realm; and, as his great friend Charles | 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, had lately died, they flat- 


' tered themſelves with the hopes of cruſhing him. 


The duke had enjoyed the royal favor to his death; 
and Henry, lamenting before his council the loſs of 


ſo faithful a ſervant, declared that the duke had never. 
made an attempt to injure an adverſary, and had never 


uſed his intereſt at court for the diſadvantage of any any 
individual; ; appealing to the members whether ay: 


queen and an excellent prelate. They inſinuated to 
the king, that nothing but his avowed protection of 
Cranmer prevented the adduction of irrefragable 
proofs of the archbiſhop's heretical principles, and of 


the encouragement which he afforded to the enemies 
of the catholic faith. Henry, whoſe attachment to the 
| primate. was as ſtrong as that which he had profeſſed 
for the duke of Suffolk, was diſguſted at the male- 
volence of. his accuſers but from a deſire of ſeeing 


He how far they would carry their furious zeal, he out- 


wardly acquieſced i in their wiſhes, and conſented that 


Ciranmer ſhould be examined by the council. He : 


ſoon after ſent for the archbiſhop; and having-inform- 
ed him of the machinations of his adverſaries, gave 


him a ſeal-ring, which he was to produce in that aſſem- 


bly, if any determination ſhould be adopted to treat 


him with ſeverity. Cranmer, after being obliged to 
ſubmit to the diſgrace of a long attendance among 
the ſervants in the lobby, was ordered to make his ap- 


1 pearance in the council chamber 3 and ſome of the 


en e to N him on his "Bo of - 
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oe He appealed from them to his ſovereign, 
and exhibited the royal ring; the ſight of which con- 
founded them. All who were preſent immediately 
roſe; and waited on the king, who expreſſed his con- 


viction of the merits and the ſervices of Cranmer, re- 


primanded them with great aſperity for their infamous 
deſigns againſt ſo upright and reſpectable an indivi- 
dual, and menaced them with his ſevereſt diſpleaſure 
if they ſhould not quickly abandon their factious and 
malignant intrigues. 
to be reconciled to the archbiſhop; ; and, with inſin- 


cere c6mpliance, they took him. by the hand, and | 


Hoy him exterior marks of amity . 

The queen had a tincture of learning, and a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of ſagacity; and, as Henry, was fond 
of converſing on points of theology, ſhe frequently 
diſcourſed with him on thoſe topics; but, in the open- 


neſs of argument, ſuch obſervations would ſometimes 
eleape her, as were offenſive to the bigotry of her huſ-. 
band. On one of theſe occaſions, he was fo piqued 


at her difference of opinion, and at'her inclination to 
the proteſtant doctrines, that, after ſhe had retired, he 
exclaimed with indignation, ®.A good hearing it is 
« truly, when women become ſuch clerks} and a cir- 


© cumſtance much to my comfort, to come in my old 
« age to be taught by my wife !” The biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, pleaſed with the opportunity, fomented the 
_ king's diſpleaſure, and urged him to inflict exemplary 
chaſtiſement on all heretics, however elevated by 
dignity of ſtation. He repreſented the queen as a read- 
er of publications which her ſovereign had prohibited, 


and as a Warm encourager of the adverſaries of the 


He then commanded them 


1546. 


churchy and accuſed her of treaſon diſguiſed under 


the veil of hereſy. The chancellor readily concurred 
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up articles againſt his queen, to which he put his fig. 


nature. Theſe proceedings having accidentally come 


to her knowledge, ſhe found it neceſſary to make an 


immediate attempt for the recovery of the king's 

favor. She repaired to his apartment, and entered 
into diſcourſe with him; and, with a view of trying 
her temper, he introduced a. religious ſubject. She 


artfully declined. the challenge, and obſerved: that. fe- 


males were not competent judges of theological queſ- 
tions, which were reſerved for the ſuperior judgement 


of men; that it was the huſband's prerogative- to 


chooſe principles for his wiſe, which it, was the duty 
of the latter to adopt with humble acquieſcence; and 


that a rule which was thus applicable_ to ordinary. 


caſes, was more partieularly expedient for her, bleſſed 
as ſhe was with a conſort who was juſtly celebrated 
for his learning and wiſdom, and to whoſe inſtructions 


the felt a pride in ſubmitting, * Not ſo, by St. Mary! 


&« (replied the king) you are become a doctor, Kate; 
< and think yourſelf qualified to give, rather than re- 
. ceive, inſtruction.” She anſwered, that he had 
miſconſtrued the freedom which ſhe had taken in pre- 


ſuming to argue with him; that ſhe feigned a differ- 


ence of ſentiment with a view of giving ſpirit to a 


converſation which would otherwiſe be infipid, and of 


affording him the ſatisfaction of refuting her; and 


that, beſides her deſire of thus beguiling the ſenſe of 


Bis infirmities,: ſhe was actuated by the hopes of im- 
Proving her mind and increaſing her knowledge from 


the copious communications of his erudition and 


ability; hopes which had already been abundantly. 
pratified. « And is it even fo, hrectbean ? (faid 
« the king) then we are friends again.“ The next 


| day, the chancellor Fame with a party of guards to 
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| POE. 5 queen; but Henry, wi was "than walking 
with her in the garden of his palace, turned aſide, 
harply reproached him for his behaviour, and diſ- 


miſſed him with opprobrious appellations. The biſhop : 


of Wincheſter, who, from the moſt illiberal and in- 
human matives, had inflamed the. king? s. anger againſt 
Bis queen, loſt the royal . which all his 523 


miſſions could never retrieve ** 


The diſgrace of Gardiner, = the triumph 85 che | 
queen and the archbiſhop over the infamous arts of him 
and his colleagues, operated to the diſcouragement — 


the catholic party; and the king's diſpleaſure againſt 


the duke of Norfolk, one of the grand pillars of that 


faction, did not tend to the revival of it's hopes. That 
nobleman had fignaliſed himſelf by his ſervices tothe 


crown, both in war. and peace; and no juſt reaſon : ap- 


peared for entertaining a doubt of his fidelity. . 


Henry's jealouſy of temper inſpired him with a ſuſpi- 
cion, that the duke's ambition might be exerted to the 


diſturbance of the public tranquillity i in the reign of his 
ſucceſſor. He alſo ſuſpected the earl of Surry of tur- 


bulent and alpiring views; and, when the enemies of 


the Norfolk family perceived the decline of his regard 


for the duke and his ſon, they threw out ſuch calum- 


nies againſt both of them, as confirmed the king in 
his determination of effecting their ruin. 


The earl of Surry was diſtinguiſhed by his abilities 


and accompliſhments. He had cultivated the learning 
of the times with ardor and ſucceſs; and was renown- 
ed for his poetical talents. He had all the courage of 
his father, and was well ſkilled i in martial exercifes. But 
Henry meaſured the talents of his officers by their ſuc- 


6 ceſs; and, as the earl had been unfortunate i in an en- 


gagement near Boulogne, he had loſt the fayor of his 
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| king, whom he had alſo offended by bearing the arms 
of the royal family of England, in conſequence of his 


daughter of that duke of Buckingham who had ſuffer- 
ed in this reign. There was another circumſtance 
- which gave ſome uneaſineſs to the jealous tyrant. Nor- 
folk had propoſed to his ſon a marriage with a daugh- | 


like] y to have a great ſway in the next reign, under a 
prince who was the nephew of Hertford. On the re. 


' princeſs Mary; an alliance which might encourage 
1 him to embroil the government of young Edward. 


5 of any of his ſubjects, 1 it was extremelydifficult to remove 

them; and it does not appear that his courtierg were 

ſolicitous for the vindication of the honor and the 

loyalty of the duke and his ſon, Some reflected that 

| the former deſerved little favor, as he had been the 
chief inſtrument of the ruin of many, particularly of 


| deteſted him as the rancorous enemy of the proteſtant 


odium to which his father was expoſed ; ; and we may 
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ill judging maſter. Being deprived of the government of 
that town, Surry thre out ſome expreſſions of diſplea- | 
ſure and reſentment; which his enemies reported to the 


lineal deſcent from Edward III. by his mother, the 


ter of the earl of Hertford, with a view of ſtrengthen- 
ing his influence by a connexion with a family which 
not only enjoyed the friendſhip of Henry, but ſeemed 


ion of this match by the earl of Surry, the king 
ſuſpected that he cheriſhed hopes of eſpouſing the 


When Henry had formed ſuſpicions to the prej :udice 


cardinal Wolſey, Anne Boleyn, and Cromwell; others 


cauſe; ; and ſome were too envious of his power and 
greatneſs to with to reſcue him from the effects of the > 
royal diſpleaſure. The earl had not incurred the 


therefore attribute his want of friendly mediators ra- 
ther to the known diſguſt of the king, which precludeg 


! 
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the hopes of efficacious ſolicitation,” ho to any aner- 


ſion of the nobility for ſo accompliſhed a nobleman. 


The duke and the earl being arreſted and ſent to che 


8 Tower, ſome depoſitions which had been taken before | 
the privy-council were made the grounds of inditment 


for high treaſon; and bills to this effect being found 
againſt both by a grand j jury at Norwich, the earl was 
tried at London before the lord-chancellor and other 


A. D. 
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Dec. 32. 


commiſſioners appointed for that purpoſe. It was af. 


firmed by the witneſſes who were examined at his trial, 


that he entertained in his family ſome Italians who 


were ſuſpected of being ſpies; that one of his ſervants, _ 


that he had menaced the king's friends who were ob- 


noxious to him; that he had adviſed his ſiſter not to go 
too far in the peruſal of the ſcriptures; and that he _ 


_ who had been with cardinal Pole in Italy, had been 
re-admitted; after his return, into the earl's houſehold; 


had traitorouſly quartered the king's arms in his eſ- 
cutcheon. On theſe weak grounds, he was condemned 


to death by a courtly jury, notwithſtanding his maſ- 
terly defence ; and he ſuffered his unmerited fate with 
great fortitude *'?. 


Jan. 19. 


The duke of Norfolk had enemies even in his own ' 


family, who reported ſome expreſſions which had fallen 
from him. He was charged with having ſaid, that the 
king, was diſeaſed, and-had no chance of continuing 
much longer in the enjoyment of life ; that the realm 


was likely to be in a bad predicament, from the diverſity 


of religious opinions; and that his majeſty did not love 


him, becauſe he was beloved by the people. Henry 


endeavoured to extoxt a confeſſion from the im- 
priſoned duke, who was prevailed on to ſign a 
paper, importing that he had frequently divulged the 


* * 8 en 3 that he had been guilty of miſpriſion of | 


19. Lord neden —Graken. 
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. treaſon, in not diſcloſing bis ſon's aſſumption of arm 


which appertained only to the king; z and that he himſelf, 


With a flight variation, had uſed the royal arms, by 


which he had incurred the guilt of high treaſon. The 
ſupplications for mercy, accompanying this confeſſion, | 


Aid not pacify the wrath of Henry, who ordered 2 
bill of attainder to be prepared againſt the duke. This 
bill quickly paſſed through the two houſes, the king 

indecently haſtening it's progreſs; and an order was 
iſſued for the execution of the obnoxious peer. But 
: ms life was critically ſaved by the death of Henry **. 


This prince had long been troubled with a bad 


Fe Habit of body; and the humors of an ulcerated leg be- 
coming daily more virulent, his attendants expected 


his ſpeedy death. But, as puniſhment had been de- | 
nounced againſt all who ſhould foretell the king's death, 


no one ventured to inform him of his approaching — 
fate, left his native cruelty, irritated by his ſufferings, 


ſhould prompt him to take vengeance on the author of 


| ſuch unpleaſing information, At dength, however, Sir 
Anthony Denny, for whom he had a great eſteem, 
notified to him his imminent danger, and exhorted 
him to prepare for his diffolution. He received the in- 
timation without any expreſſions of diſpleaſure; and 


obſerved, that, though his ſins were numerous, the 
mercies of Chriſt were greater than they. Sir Anthony 


having aſked him whether he wiſhed to ſee any of his 
5 clergy, he deſired that the primate might be ſent for, 
Before Cranmer arrived, the king was fpeechleſs; 


but, being requeſted to give ſome token of his dying 
in the faith of Chriſt, he ſqueezed the archbiſhop” 8 
hand, and ſoon after expired . He was then in the 


ſeven yore and above nine Moy; 
20. Burnet, vol. i book 11. 9 45 Id. ibid. 
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reaſon, have diſputed the authenticity, Henry bequeath- 
ed the crown to his ſon Edward, and, in default of his 
iſſue, to his daughter Mary and her offspring, in failure of 

vhom it was to devolve on the princeſs Elizabeth. It was 
then to go to his nieces Frances and Eleanor Brandon 
reſpectively; and, in defect of their iſſue, to the next 


rightful heir **. Thus he excluded the poſterity of his 
elder ſiſter Margaret, the wife of James IV. of Scot- 


land, from that rank which they claimed before the 
children of his ſiſter Mary ; a circumſtance which may 

be aſcribed to his reſentment of the behaviour of the 
Scots with regard to the propoſal of his ſon's marriage | 


with their queen. 
Henry was of a tall ſtature, pay of foie proportion ; 
ag his countenance exhibited a mixture of ſternneſs 


: and dignity. He was remarkably aCtive in his younger 
years, and fond of manly exerciſes and, in theſe amuſe- 


ments his dexterity was particularly celebrated. He de- 
rived from nature a capacity which was by no means deſ- 
picable, and whieh he endeavoured to im̃prove by cul- 


. tivation ; though it muſtbe acknowledged that his educa- 
tion was leſs calculated for a ſtateſman than for a the- 
ologian, 5 and ſerved more eee diſpu- 


22. Nn Fad. vol. xy. p. „ 

23. Of n s wives, the three laſt bore him no iſſue. ee 
of Arragon was the mother of two ſons who died young, and of Mary, 
who inherited the crown. By Anne Boleyn, he had Elizabeth, who 


aſterwards reigned ; and his ſucceſſor Edward was born of Jane Sey. 
mour. He had one illegitimate child, whom he named Henry Fitz- 
Roy, and for whom he had an extraordinary affection. This youth, 


- By a will of which the Scots, without ſufficient A. D. 


1447s 


who was diſtinguiſtied by his en — died at the | 


axe of ſeventeen, 4 
The univerſity of Cambridge is iodebred to Henry for it's maſt va- 


lvable foundation, Trinity college He alſo contributed to the re- 


eltabliſhment of St. Bartholomew's e ee and to the 
. of other foundations. | | 


= 
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| tant and an acute ſophiſt, than to adapt him for the en- 4 
. lightened ſway of a flouriſhing kingdom. The ſcho- 
laſtic reſinements of Thomas Aquinas, who is ſaid to 
have been his favorite author, contributed more to the 
perverſion of his genius, than to the improvement of 
| his mind. The knowledge, however, which he had ac- 
_ - quired, though barren and frivolous, ſo elevated his 
_  - vanity, that he conſidered himſelf as the moſt learned 
and intelligent prince of the age, and as perfectly qua- | 
lified to direct the opinions of a whole nation. He was 
not content with that authority which empowered him 
do act as the diſpenſer of government, the diſtri- 
butor of juſtice, and the guide of the practice of his 
0 people; but imperiouſly ſtrove to influence their ſenti- 
ments, and to make his own abſurdities and caprices the 
tule of their faith and judgment. His conduct in this 
_reſpe& would have been more tolerable to the nation, 
had he been judicious and conſiſtent in his opinions; 
but to be obliged to veer about in compliance with the 
furious paſſions and the ridiculous whims of a prince 
| who followed no regular ſyſtem either of government 
or religion, muſt. have been a very ne diſ- 
| _ graceful, and hazardous tat. 

"He has been commended be thine bis Gen 
able ſtateſman; but this praiſe appears to be ill- found- 
ed. His politics were, for the moſt part, directed by 

paſſion and. caprice, not by judgment or by reaſon ; _ 
| and his co-operation with the emperor, whoſe extenſive 
power ſeemed to require humiliation rather than aſ- 
ſiſtance or encouragement, did not argue a ſound 
\ knowledge of the demands of true policy. He wiſhed 
to be thought the arbiter of Chriſtendom ; and his pa- 
raſites flattered him with that honorable appellation; 
but ſuch an employment called for a greater degree of 


9 and . a wider OO? of thought, 
, and 


4 
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ſeems ever to have diſplayed. . 


rtion of the erat thee Henry . 


This monarch may be juſtly ald to aten Ms 


his paſſions, the fury of which he did not attempt to 


reſtrain. He was choleric, reſentful; jealous, haughty, 


arrogant, obſtinate, violent, and rapacious. His eruel- 
ty. appeared not only in the numerous executions of 

his reign, but in the ſanguinary laws which his in- 
fluence procured from his ſervile parliaments; laws: by 5 


which the moſt innocent and upright characters could 


be inveigled to their ruin. That he had no regard to 
juſtice where his paſſions or his animoſities were con- 


cerned, is evident from multiplied inſtances; and the 


practice of attainting perſons without a trial cannot be 
mentioned OY wares + 2 Fouls odium 5 his 
memory. £ 

For his EVI IN of the ary of the dope 
and his extirpation of the authority of that pontiff from 


his dominions, he certainly merits our praiſe; but 


of this he might have claimed a greater portion, had 


he acted from the ſuggeſtions of cool deliberation, in- 


ſtead of being urged by the impetuoſity of paſſion. 
Though his bigotry induced him to retain ſome: of the 


moſt obnoxipus and abſurd parts of the Romiſh creed, 


we may conſider him, from his rejection of other 
points, and from his affent to the propagation of ſcrip- 
tural knowledge, as the father of the Reformation; 15 os 
meaſure to which the diſſolution of monaſteries, thoſe 


ſeats of indolence and ſuperſtition, greatly contributed. 


With regard to the ſuppreſſion of thoſe ſocieties, we 


may affirm that he was leſs prompted to that bold en- 
terpriſe by a conviction of their inutility, and of the 


abuſes which pervaded them, than by an roy ra 
pacity and reſentment. | 


That the ſovereign of a Knited [mona en ac- 
quire that 5 innen over his | which 
| | Henry | 


* | 
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Henry exerciſed, is a matter of aſtoniſhment. That 
his parliament ſhould encourage his arbitrary ſpirit, 


extend his prerogative, and give him the power of 
trampling upon all law and juſtice, is ſtill more re- 


markable. The moſt judicious hiſtorians have con- 


curred in attri>uting theſe circumſtances to the reli- 


gious fact ons which. divided the nation, and which, 


from the e or s of each to obtain the king's favor, 


I furniſhed him with an opportunity. af een an 


uncontrolled aurhority over both. 

Henry, in his private character, was enk, „ 
ſocial, and cheerful. He was addicted to ſenſual in- 
dulgence; and, though he cultivated the exteriors of 
devotion, his heart was little affected by the ſenti- 


ments of piety or of virtue. He was. liberal to his 
friends, and to thoſe foreigners who viſited his court, 
to whom he was particularly fond of diſplaying the 
pompꝑ and magnificence of his houſehold. 


Henry, upon the whole, cannot be ſaid to haye 


ſtrictly deſerved the reputation either of a great man, 


or a great king. His government was mere uſeful to 


poſterity than to Bis ſubjects, who groaned under his 


brutal and capricious tyranny. Of the meaſures into 


which his paſſions impelled him, we fill, feel the be- 


neficial effects; >. and while we muſt with-hold our 
22 from the motives by which he was frequently 


uated, we may reſpect h man for the fruits 


| which ee, : 
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Edward's 8. 9 5 duke; of antes ts 3 fe- 
tector of. the realm —This nobleman obtams a great 


£ victory over the Seots at Muſſelburgh.—He promotes 


le reformation. of religion. — He procures, the repeal of 
many rigorous laws. — His general POET” 15 die 
 flinguiſhed oy prudence « and . EP 
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derived an excellent education from the care of his 
father, and from the able preceptors provided for him 


by that monarch. Being of a pregnant capacity, he 


made a rapid progreſs not only in the acquiſition of 
languages, but in different branches of philoſophy. 
He had alſo given ſymptoms of a virtuous diſpoſition; 5 
and that averſion to popery which he had imbibed in 


his infancy flattered his proteſtant ſubjects with the 


hopes of a completion of that ms reformation 
which the late king had beunn. 
At the time of Henry's death, his Dag was in the 


X 


tenth year of his age; and he was proclaimed king by 


the ſtyle of Edward VI. on the third day after that 
event. 'The new monarch was then conducted to the 
Tower, where he refided till his coronation. 


TH 8 Henry 
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the adminiſtration. Notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
of the lord chancellor, it was reſolved that a protector 
© ſhould be choſen z*and the earl of Hertford, being the ; | 

| young king's uncle, and- yet having no pretenſions to 


1 advice and conſent of the majority of the executors*. 


bold; John lord Ruſſel, keeper of the privy ſeal; Edward earl of 

| Hertford, lord chamberlain; John lord Liſle, high admiral; Cuth- | 

bert Tonſtall, biſhop of Durham; Sir Anthony Browne, maſter of 
the horſe; Sir William Paget, ſecretary of ſtate; Sir Edward North, 


completed his eighteenth year. He had alſo nomi- 
nated twelve counſellors, to aſſiſt the executors in the | 
_ adminiſtration. A deviation from his. will was quickly 8 
adopted; for, though he had aſſigned no. ſuperior 
| power to any one of the executors, it was deemed ad- 
viſeable to ſelect one ſor the ſtation of preſident, who 
might act as the repreſentatiye of his ſovereign, and 
receive all addreſſes from ambaſſadors and ſuch other 
5 perſons as might hae occaſion to apply to the govern- 


| to fill that ſation. He was therefore, with Edward's 
conſent, appointed governor of the King's perſon, and 


pniſnã judge; Sir Anthony Denny, and Sir William Herbert, chief 
gentlemen of the privy. chamber; Sir Edward Wotton, treaſurer of 
| Calais; and Dr. Wotton, dean of Canterbury. and York. Burnet's 
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Henry had by his will appointed lixteen executors, 
to whom he committed the care of young Edward, and 
the government of his dominions, till he ſhould have 


ment. This\meaſure, it was ſuppoſed, would promote 
the regularity and difpatch of the proceedings of the 
committee of regency, and give a greater dignity to 


the crown, was conſidered as the moſt proper perſon 


protector of all his dominions.. But it was at the ſame 
time declared, that he ſhould do no act without the 


I. Theſe ſixteen miniſters were, archbiſhop Craimner ; the chan- 


cellor Wriotheſley; William lord St. John, great maſter of the houſe- 


chancellor of the court of augmentations ; Sir Edward Montague, ö 
chief juſtice of the Common-Pleas; Sir Thomas Bromley, a 


Kies of the \ Reformation, vol. ij. #4. Burnet, vol. ii. The 
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The 4 wars between the houſes of York and 


Lancaſter, the frequent attainders which had taken 


place, and the accidental failure of iſſue, had greatly 


reduced the number of Engliſh peers ;- and the late 


king, not long . before his death, had expreſſed an in- 


tention of conferring the rank of nobility on ſeveral 


commoners, as well as of elevating ſome of the inſe- 


rior lords to higher titles. Paget, Denny, and Her- 
bert, having been favored with the confidential com- 


munications of Henry, were now required to declare 


what they knew of his ſchemes and promiſes ; and, 


when they had made their report, the earl of Hertford 


was created duke of Somerſet z William Parr, earl of 


Eſſex (brother to the queen-dowager), was promoted 


to the dignity of marquis of Northampton; the chan- 
cellor became earl of Southampton; the viſcount 
Lifle was made earl of Warwick; and Sir Thomas 
Seymour (brother to the protector), Sir Richard Rich, 
Sir William Willoughby, and Sir Edmund Sheffie d, 
were honored with the rank of barons. Some of the 


gentlemen deſtined by Henry for the peerage, declined 


the offer, for want of ſufficient eſtates to Tuppert the 
propoſed change with magnificence*. 


A few days after the funeral of Henry, ah was in- 


terred with great pomp at Windſor, his ſucceſſor was 
crowned at Weſtminſter by archbiſhop Cranmer, with 
ſuch variations of form as were ſuggeſted by the late 
religious changes. He granted, on the ſame day, a 
general amneſty, from which, however, ſome indivi- 
duals were excepted, namely, the duke of Norfolk, 


Fob. 20. 


(who ſtill remained in the Tower), cardinal Pole, Ed- 


ward Courtenay, eldeſt ſon to wa n of Excter, 
and ON other perſons. | 


: 3. Burvet—Stow.. 
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The chancellor, being attached to the Dena faith, 
and jealous of the ſuperior influence of the protector, 


' who ſupported the tenets of the reformers, endeavour- 


ed to thwart the views of the latter; and the rivalry 


between theſe powerful ſubjects produced diſputes 


and diviſions in the council. But Somerſet was ſoon 


sratiſied with an opportunity of humbling the chan- 


gellor, in conſequence of the imprudenee of that ma- 
giſtrate. That the cares of his judicial office might 
not obſtruct his defire of taking an active part in the 
political affairs of the realm, Southampton, by his 


own authority, gave a commiſſion to the maſter of the 
rolls, and three other perſons, empowering them to 


execute the buſineſs of the court of chancery in as 
ample a manner as the lord- chancellor himſelf. This 
Was reprobated as an unjuſtifiable meaſure; and a pe- 
tition was preſented againſt it by the profeſſors of the 
common law, who were diſpleaſed at the appointment 
of two canoniſts among the four commiſſioners. 

This petition, and the commiſſion itſelf, were referred 


to the judges, who pronounced the latter illegal, and 


declared that the chancellor, by his conduct in this 
point, had forfeited the great ſeal, and was liable to 


fine and impriſonment at his majeſty's pleaſure. After 


ih” having undergone an examination before the protector 


and the council, he was deprived of his office, and 


; confined to his houſe till he had entered into a recog- 
niſance for the payment of whatever mulct they ſhould 
impoſe on him. The great ſeal was given to lord St. 


John, who was to hold it without the power of ju- |: 


dicature, till the miniſtry ſhould fix on a proper ſuc- 


ceſſor to the obnoxious earl of Southampton *. ge | 
The protector was not ſatisfied with the power 


| Fre he at wm poſſeſſed. His' ambition prompted 


43 vol. fl. p. 15—13. 7 
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him to aim at the acquiſition of ſuch prerogatives as 


might give him a more deciſive authority i in the coun- 
cil. Encouraged by his triumph over tlie chancellor, 


he reſolved to take ſuch ſteps as might confirm his 


power. He pretended that the vote by which the 


dignity of protector had been conferred on him, was 
not a ſufficient ground for the exerciſe of his autho- 
rity, and that foreign miniſters had fi gnified an unwil- 


lingneſs to treat with him till his authority ſhould be 
more fully aſcertained. Regardleſs of the late king 8 


will, he procured a commiſſion from his royal nephew, 
granting him the prerogatives without the name of 


Mar. 13. 


king. All the powers which had ever been exerciſed / 


* 
by any former protector, were now laviſhed on the 


duke, who was left at liberty t to adopt or reject the 
advice of the council, and to add to the preſent aſſem- 
bly ſuch individuals as he thought proper. Even the 


: unanimous. reſolutjons of all the members could not 
paſs without his conſent ;z and, for any acts which he, 
with the concurrence of ſuch only ag he ſhould deign 
to conſult, ſhould perform, a full indemnity was pro- 
miſed in the patent *. This ſubverſion of Henry” s teſ- 
tamentary plan met with the afſent of a majority of 


the executors, over whom Somerſet poſſeſſed at ns N 


time a great influence. 


When the duke had eſtablihed OWL 2 in his autho- 


rity, and had taken meaſures for ſecuring the tran- 
quillity of the nation, he prepared for a renewal of 


the war with the Scots, that he might compel them to 


give their queen in marriage to Edward. The great 
enemy to the Engliſh intereſts in Scotland, cardinal 
| Beaton, had been aſſaſſinated before the deceaſe of 


Henry VIII. and that monarch was ſuſpected of hav- 


Ing encouraged the murderers to the commiſſion of 


J. Apen to Buroet, vol, ii, Pe $8102, 
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* 5 the nefarious deed. But of this we have no proof; 
though there is ſufficient teſtimony of his having aſſiſt- 
ed them in the defence of the carginal's caſtle againſt 
: the Scottiſh government. On Henry's death, the 
: council of regency appointed by him, proſecuted his 
| ſchemes with reſpe& to Scotland, and gratified the 
aſſaſſins with pecuniary ſupplies. A convention was 
adjuſted between them and the council, by which 
85 they agreed to promote, with their utmoſt efforts, the 
marriage between Mary and Edward, and bound them- 
ſelves not to ſurrender the caſtle without the conſent 
of the court of England. But the aſſiſtance of a body 
of troops, ſent from France to the aſſiſtance of the 
5 Scottiſh regent, enabled that nobleman to renew the 
1 ſiege of the fortreſs with ſuch ſucceſs, that the de- 
fenders of it were glad to capitulate for the ſafety of 
cheir lives, and for their tranſportation to France. , 
As the Scots expected a ſpeedy invaſion from their 
fouthern neighbours, they made great preparations for 
cheir defence. The regent ordered all who were ca- 
| pable of military ſervice to attend in arms; and a nu 
EE merous hoſt was ſoon aſſembled. In the mean time, 
the Engliſh levies were carried on with alacrity; and 
| the protector, arriving at Newcaſtle, made a review 
of the forces, whoſe number he found to conſiſt of 
about 18,000. At their head he marched towards the 
| Tweed; and entering Scotland, he reduced ſeveral 
fortreſſes in his way to Preſton-pans, where he had a 
view of the Scottiſh army, which doubled that of the 
Engliſh, A manifeſto publiſhed by him in recommen- 
dation of the propoſed marriage, which he enforced 
by the united motives of good faith, policy, and ſecu- 
rity, proved wholly uſeleſs againſt the influence of the 
French faction, the inſinuations of the bigoted eccleſi- 


aſtics, and the x karge bens of national ee ; and 
6 | it 
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jection of the Engliſh alliance. 


Ihe march of the Engliſh army was conducted hh 
great order and diſcipline z and the protector prohi- 
bited his men from breaking the firmneſs of their 
ranks by any attempts to ſkirmiſh with the enemy, 


who endeavoured to draw them into deſultory actions. 


The forbearance of the Engliſh encouraged the vanity 


of the Scots, whoſe cavalry made near approaches to 
the ranks of the former, and diſplayed all the inſo- 
lence of bravado. Irritated at this behaviour, the lord 
Grey of Wilton and Sir Francis Brian requeſted the 


general's permiſſion to attack the advanced parties of 


the foe; and when their importunities had prevailed 


over his reluctance, they fiercely attacked a Scottiſh a 
detachment, compoſed chiefly of cavalry. After an 


obſtinate combat, they put their adverſaries to flight, 
and made à conſiderable ſlaughter of the fugitives; ; 


117 


it was evident that nothing but compulſive wins A. D. 
could avail againſt a people ſo Wr bent on a re- 


1547» 


but, in the eagerneſs of wor, my. loſt ſome of 


their own officers 5. 


When Somerſer reflected on the advantageous fitw- 


ation and the ſuperior numbers of the foe, he was in- 


duced to ſend a letter to the regent, offering to evaeu- 
ate Scotland, and repair all the damages which had 
been committed ſince his entrance into that kingdom, 


on condition that the queen ſhould not be contracted 


to any foreign prince, but ſhould remain in her own 


country till ſhe ſhould have arrived at a proper age to 


chooſe a huſband for herſelf. The Scots, from the 
moderation of this demand, concluded that the Eng- 


liſh general felt his ſituation to be extremely hazard- 
ous; and, inſtead of being inclined to an agreement 


6. Buchan, Scot. Hiſt, lib. xv. Sir John Hapward's Life of Ed- 
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with him, they fondly prognoſticated fo complete a | 
triumph over his army, as would gratify that thirſt of 


'* vengeance with which former defeats had inflamed 


them. Their hopes were elevated to a high pitch 


when they. perceived the protector changing his 


ground, and moving towards the ſhore, with an inten- 
tion (as they ſuppoſed) of retiring to his fleet, which 
had ſailed up the frith of Forth to be ready to aſſiſt the 
army. Eager to prevent him from eſcaping, the Scots 


quitted a ſituation in which he could not have attacked 


them without great danger, and advanced towards him 
with the utmoſt confidence of ſucceſs. They were 


formed in three diviſions; the earl of Angus leading 


the van, the regent the main body, and the earl of 


Huntley the rear. Somerſet, having planted his ar- 


tillery on an aſcent from which the enemy might be 
greatly -annoyed, poſted his van, which the earl of 


Warwick commanded, on another acclivity. He took 


Sept. 10. 


| his own ſtation at the'head of the principal corps, and 
gave directions to lord Grey, who led the men at 
arms, to diſpoſe himſelf in ſuch a manner as to have 


an opportunity of attacking the van of the enemy in 
fank, when they ſhould be engaged in cloſe combat 
with the firſt body of the Engliſh 7. | 


The Scots advanced to the charge with all the eager- 
_ neſs of impetuoſity; but their ardor received ſome 


check from the well- directed fire of the Engliſh fleet, 


Which lay in the bay of Muſſelburgh. Lord Grey, 
_ obſerving their confuſion, attacked them in front, 


without. regard to the orders which he had received, 


before they had encountered the Engliſh van. He 
met with ſome difficulties in his approach from a 


Witch, a Hough, and the. ridges of a fallow field; 


; and his cavalry being thus thrown into diſorder, the 


V. Sir Jehn Haywatd's Life of Edward VI. a 
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Scots took ſack adrantage of it, as to repulſe them. A. D. 


In their retreat, they fell back on their own van, and 
diffuſed a conſternation which might have been attend- 
ed with dangerous conſequences to the protector's 


- army, if the Scots had been furniſhed with a ſtrong 


body of horſe, or if the Engliſh officers had not taken 
the moſt active and prudent meaſures for obviating the 
danger. Somerſet exerted his efforts for rallying the 
broken cavalry, and ſtopping the progreſs of the terror 
which the ſudden ſucceſs of the enemy had inſpired: 


He was ably aſſiſted by Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir Ralph 
Vane; 3 and the earl of Warwick, by his judicious and 


ſpirited conduct, quickly redreſſed the diſorder which 
had ariſen in his corps from the recoiling of the horſe; 


A detachment of arquebuſiers, ſome on foot, and the 
reſt on horſeback, advanced to the flough, and fired 7 


with conſiderable effect. A body of archers likewiſe 
did great execution among the Scots, who were at the 
ſame time greatly haraſſed by the artillery on the hill; 
and by the furious diſcharges from the ſhipping. 


Alarmed at ſo warm a reception, their firſt line began | 
to wheel off, with a view of recovering ſome advan- 
tage of ground; but they were ſoon attacked by the 


main body of the enemy, as well as. by the whole of 


Warwick's diviſion. They did not long reſiſt the 


dreadful ſhock; but retreated with great precipitation; 


and the example of flight was quickly followed by the 
remainder of the Scottiſh army. The Engliſh purſued 


for many hours, and made a great ſlaughter of the 


foe. The three roads by which the unfortunate 


Scots fled, leading to Edinburgh, Leith, and Dalkeith, 


vere ſtrewed with military weapons, and coyered with 
the bodies of the vanquiſhed, whoſe loſs excluſive of 
| priſoners, amounted to 10,000 men * . The number 
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of captives conſiſted of 1 1500, of whom the principal 
was the earl of Huntley, chancellor of Scotland. 'The 
whole loſs of the victors hardly exceeded 200; and, 

according to ſome accounts, it did not much exceed a 


fourth part of that number ?. 


If this memorable 8 had been vigorouſly pro- 


fecuted by the duke of Somerſet, it might have proved 
 decifive of the fate of Scotland. By forming the ſiege of 


Stirling, at a time when the conſternation produced by 
his vicoryhad not ſubſided, he might perhaps have gain- 
ed poſſeſſion of the perſons of the young queen and her 


f mother, as well as of the regent, who had fled to that 
© fortreſs from the ſcene of the late carnage. But he 


contented. himſelf with devaſtations which ſerved only 
to exaſperate the minds of the Scots, with the reduc- 


tion of ſome of the ſmaller fortreſſes, and with receiv- 


ing the ſubmiſſion of the chief inhabitants of Mers and 


Teviot-dale, who took an oath of fealty to king Ed- 


ward, and delivered up their places of ſtrength o. 
Having garriſoned - ſome of the caſtles which he had 


taken, and - demoliſhed the reſt, he re-crofled the 


Tweed, and returned with glory to the court of his 


nephew, who rewarded him for his ſervices with k 


grant- of lands 
The duke's bay return has been e aſcribed 


to the intelligence which he received of the intrigues 


and ſeditious practices of his brother, lord Seymour, 


of Sudley, who now enjoyed the poſt of lord high ad- 


miral. This was an ambitious and turbulent noble- 


man, vain, arrogant, vindictive, and unprincipled. 


9. King pdward, in his journal, ſtatesthe loſs of his ſubjedts on this 


occaſion at © 51 horſewen, which were almoſt all gentlemen, and but 
« one footman.“ This engagement is called either the battle of Mul- 


relburgh (a town near eats „ or that of Pinkey, (a * i 


| ſeat in the ſame vicinage). 


* 10. e vol. ii. P · 34, . 11. "lane of Edw, wi. p. . | 
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Being > a man of an inſinuating addreſs, he had cap- ; 


tivated the affection of the queen-dowager, who had 
given him her hand ; and this connexion increaſed his 


inſolence and preſumption. He endeavoured, by 


various arts, to diminiſh the young king's regard for 
the protector, and to undermine the influence and the 


popularity of that miniſter. But the duke's return 
from the north checked for a time the dangerous ma- 
chinations of his brother; and the laurels of Muſſcl- 


burgh gave a great #/at to his adminiſtration. 
Befote his northern expedition, he had propoſed to 
the council the further reformation of religion from the 
corruptions of popery; and he had found the ma- 
= jority of that aſſembly ready to ſecond his endeavours 
for ſo laudable a purpoſe. Cranmer was his chief ad- 
viſer in religious ſubjects; and, as that prelate was a 
moderate and judicious man, he recommended a gra- 
dual and cautious progreſs in the correction of catholic 


errors and abuſes, that the prejudices of the people 


might be the leſs violently ſhocked. Of the eccleſi- 
aſtical injunCtions publiſned by the late king, ſome 


had not been ſtrictly executed; and it was now deemed © 
proper to begin with the enforcement of theſe, that 


the public mighr not have reaſon to complain of the 


new government's ruſhing at once into innovations. 


The dioceſes being divided into fix circuits, commiſ- 
 Goners were appointed to viſit each; and the prelates 
were prohibited from exerciſing any juriſdicton while 


the viſitation continued. Homilies were compoſed on 


the moſt important points, both doctrinal and praQi- 
cal; and all preachers were directed to avoid the pro- 
; mulgation of any tenets which were repugnant to the 
principles Rated in thoſe diſcourſes. The injunctions 
were required to be obſerved on pain of excommuni- 


dation, ſequeſtration, or W z and the civil 
es „„ magiſtrates 


+ 
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' magiſtrates were commanded to aſſiſt the otdinierice. in 
the . puniſhment of thaſe who ſhould neglect the ob- 
ſervance of them. Some eminent proteſtant divines 
accompanied the viſitors, with a view of inſtructing 


the public in the pure doctrines of Chriſtianity, and of 
expoſing the idolatrous, corrupt, and ſuperſtitious 


practices, which had long pervaded the religious | 
eſtabliſhment. Treatiſes againſt the different dogmas 


I popery Were printed, and ſtudiouſſy diſperſed over 


the nation; and though theſe were anſwered, they 


: were not refuted, by the friends of the catholic cauſe. 


The injunctions were, in general, well received by 
the people; ; and all the biſhops, except Gardiner of 
Wincheſter and Bonner of London, engaged to en- 
force them. Both of theſe were committed to priſon 


for their diſobedience; but Bonner, retracting his op- 
poſition, was quickly releaſed; while Gardiner re- 


Nav. 4. 


mained in confinement till the next year. 


In the firſt parliament of this reign, a great attention 


was ſhown to the affairs of religion. The act of the 


ſix articles, commonly termed the bloody act, was re- 
pealed, to the great ſatisfaction of the reformers, who 
were alſo gratified with an act for adminiſtering the 


N euchariſt in both kinds. The ſtatutes againſt the Lol- 


lards and other opponents of popery were now abro- 


| gated ; ; and other regulations were made for the pro- 
motion of the views of the proteſtants. 


In the ſame ſeſſion, all ſtatutes which extended the 
crime of treaſon beyond what was ſpecified in the act 
of the 25th year of Edward III. were repealed as ſevere 
and oppreſſive. All the acts of the late reign, de- 
claring any thing to be felony which was not before 
conſidered: as ſuch, were likewiſe annulled ; : and that 


e act which gave to the Lak prodlamatio | 
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The proceedings of this parliament, being calcu- 
lated for the promotion both of civil and religious li- 
berty, were received with general approbation; and 
the popularity of the protector was increaſed by the 
exertion of his patriotic endeavours. But he excited 


ſome murmurs of envy by procuring a commiſſion 


from the king, by which he was authoriſed, notwith- 
ſanding the ſtatute of precedency, to ſit in parliament 


on the right hand of the throne, under the cloth of 


ſtate, and was permitted to enjoy all the honors and 
privileges which any of the uncles of the kings of 
England, either by. the father's or mother's fide, had 
ever poſſeſſed. This indulgence of his vanity, how- 


eyer, was amply compenſated by che general prudence 
of his . 3 
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A.D. T. H "Hi animoſity beers the Engliſh and Seot⸗ 
tiſh nations, which had ſo frequently kindled the flames 
of war in Britain, had not ſuſtained any diminution 
by the late violent attempts of the former to effect an 
union of the two crowns. On the contrary, it had 
received ſuch ſtrength, on the part of the Scots, ſrom 
the late proceedings of their neighbours, that it en- 
couraged them to reſign their independence into the 
hands of the French, rather than unite with thoſe whom 
they conſidered as their inveterate enemies. In a 
meeting of the nobles after the unfortunate battle of 
Muſſelburgh, it was propoſed that immediate applica- 
tion ſhould be made to Henry II. of France (the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Francis I.) requeſting him to defend the an- 
cient allies of his people againſt the hoſtilities of the 
Engliſh, and to afford protection to their queen in his | 
court, with a view to a marriage between her and the 
duauphin. Henry, pleaſed with a propoſal which gave | 
© him hopes of rendering Scotland a province of the 
French. monarchy, promiſed ſpeedy aid to the Scots, 
and a friendly reception to their queen. He ordered 
troops to be levied without delay; and putting them 
under the command of M. de Deſſẽ, ſent them to North - 
Britain. 


Before 
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| Before the commencement df another campaign 
apainſt the Scots, the protector publiſhed a manifeſto, 


repeating the mention of the advantages which would 


flow from a marriage between Mary and Edward, and 
diſclaiming all intentions of. infringing, in the ſmalleſt 


degree, the laws, privileges, or cuſtoms of the Scottiſh 


realm. No regard being paid to this declaration, he 
commanded lord Grey to invade Scotland, and pro- 


mote, by arms, what could not be obtained by per- 


ſuaſions. This officer ravaged the Low-lands for a 


conſiderable ſpace, burned ſeveral towns, repaired and 


garriſoned Lauder and Hadingtop, and then returned 
to England. 

On the arrival of the troops ſent by the French mo- 

narch, which conſiſted of 6000 men, half of whom 

| were Germans, the Scots inveſted Hadington, which 
was ſo gallantly defended by the Engliſh commandant, 

that the ſiege was converted into a blockade. In ſpite 


of all the vigilance of the enemy, the garriſon received 


_ occaſional ſupplies of proviſion ; but, in one of the at- 


tempts of this kind, Sir Thomas Palmer and Sir Ro- 


bert Bowes were defeated, and taken priſoners, with 


| - n0 ſmall ſlaughter of their men. At length, the ap- 
; . proach of a conſiderable army, under the earl of 
Shrewſbury, induced the Scots and their confederates 


to relinquiſh their enterpriſe ', 

| To procure the national ſanction to the propoſal of 
ſending the queen to France, that ſhe might be edu- 
| cated in that kingdom, and married to the dauphin, 
the Seottiſh regent had aſſembled a parliament in the 
camp before Hadington. The influence of the queen- 
dowager, the perſuaſions of the catholic party, the 
_ ſpirit of reſentment againſt the Engliſh, and the liberal 
- promiſes of the French court, produced the aſſent of 


1. King Edward's Journal, P- S. —Bachan. lib. xv. 
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2 majority of the aſſembly to a ſcheme which was 1 


neither conducive to the honor nor to the intereſt of 
Dom. 5 


As ſoon as this reſolution had been adopted by the 


aſſembly, a part of that ſquadron which had brought 
te continental auxiliaries into Scotland, left the frith 
of Forth, as if a direct return to France had been 


intended; but ſuddenly turning to the northward, it 
failed round the coaſt to Dunbarton, in the frith of 
Clyde. The young queen was here taken on hoard, 
and conveyed to the Gallic dominions. 

In the progreſs of this ſummer, lord Seymour, the 
admiral, was directed by his brother to haraſs the 
Scottiſh coaſts. But that nobleman was unfortunate 
in his expedition; for he was repulled with loſs i in two 


| deſcents * g . ü 


The remainder of the year exhibited no tranſactions 


of importance. After the departure of the confede- 


rates from Hadington, an attempt was made to vreſt 


chat town from the os by ſurpriſe ; but it did not 
meet with ſucceſs. Having fortified Leith, Deſſe 
would have attempted the recovery of ſeveral places 


which the Scots had loſt, had he not been deſired by 


the queen-dowager to make an irruption into Eng- 
land, whence he carried off much ſpoil. | 


Amidſt the tumults of war, the affairs of peligion 


were not neglected. The protector and the primate 


continued their exertions in the cauſe of reformation; 


"and, as a correct and uniform order of prayer appear- 
ed to be an expedient meaſure, a committee of eccle- 


ſiaſtics, who had lately been employed in compoſing a 


"ſervice for the communion, were directed to compile : 


2 liturgy for public uſe. This work was no ſooner | 


| Ten, than it was ſubmitted to the In of 


2. Burnet Aan. 
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platten Both houſes teſtified Was gest ſatis- 9 


faction with the manner in which it was executed; 
and an act was paſſed, denouncing penalties againſt all 


who ſhould refuſe to officiate according to this ne- 


form, or ſhould oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of it. By 


another ſtatute which was enacted about this time, all 


laws enjoining the celibacy of the clergy were repealed; 


and thus a numerous body of men were reſtored to the 
exerciſe of that natural liberty of marriage, of which 


Romiſh policy and ſuperſtition had long deprived them, 


. and the prohibition of which had prompted n to 


the moſt licentious enormities. 

In the ſame ſeſſion, an act of a very different nature 
was paſſed. This was an act of attainder againſt the 
lord admiral, whoſe turbulent practices had ſo inflam- 


ed his brother againſt him, that he was determined on 
his deſtruction. The former had been filled with 


envy at the ſuperior honors of Somerſet, and had re- 


preſented himſelf as juſtly entitled to the office of go- 
vernor of the king's perſon; an employment which, 
he affirmed,- ought not to be coupled with that of pro- 


tector of the realm, as the poſſeſſion of both gave to 
an ambitious individual a dangerous exceſs of power. 


His importunities, operating on the flexible mind of 


his nephew, had procured an epiſtle addreſſed by 


young Edward to his firſt parliament, defiring that 
the admiral might be intruſted with the government 


of his perſon. He had formed a ſtrong party in favor 


of that propoſalz and, when ſome of the friends of 
his family expoſlulated with him on the impropriety - 


of his conduct, he was ſo far from being influenced by 
their perſuaſions to deſiſt from his ſcheme, that he 
threw out menaces againſt all who ſhould oppoſe it; 


declaring, « that, if he ſhould be thwarted. in the at- | 
on . he would make this the blackeſt parliament 


cc that 
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s that ever ſat in England.” The council having re- 

quired his appearance, he refuſed to attend; and a 
reſolution would haye been formed to ſend him to the 
Tower for his preſumption i in ſeducing a minor king | 


to concur in his aſpiring views, had not he prevented 


bis commitment by making ſuch ſubmiſſions as the 
protector thought proper to accept. Though, on his 
reconciliation with his brother, he received a conſider- 
able grant of land, he did not long remain on amica- 


dle terms with him; but took every opportunity of 


propagating an odium againſt his adminiſtration, and. 
endeavoured to prevail on the king to aſſume the di- 
rection of the national affairs. The queen-dowager, 
His wife, dying in child-bed, he conceived hopes of . 
eſpouſing the princefs Elizabeth, who is ſaid to have 
| given a favorable ear to his addreſſes. But it had been 


ordained by the late king's will, that the marriage of 
his daughters, contracted without the conſent of his 


_ executors, ſhould operate as a bar to their ſucceſſion; 


and it was therefore concluded that the admiral, from 
a deſpair of obtaining ſuch conſent while his brother 


retained his preſent influence, might be tempted to 
take the moſt violent mealures 25 . the e $ 


removal from power, 
Alarmed at the intrigues of lord Seymour, the pro- 


tector was tortured with anxiety, He found the party 
of that mal - content increaſing in ſtrength; and 


though he was unwilling to progeed to extremities 


againſt a brother, he apprehended that his own ruin 
would be the conſequence of puſillanimity and forbear- 


ance. He remonſtrated with the admiral on his un- 


juſtifiable behaviour, and warned him of the danger to | 
which he would expoſe himſelf by a continuance of 


his machinations. Seymour reſented theſe admoni - 
tions, and returned them with inſolent language. At 
e 4, - | 5 length 
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wah when the duke found that the intriguing ad- 
miral was employed in enliſting; 2 great number of 
young gentlemen and yeomen as his retainers, and that 


he had entered into a combination with Sir William 


Sharington, vice-treaſurer of the. mint at Briſtol, to 


defraud, the king in point of coinage, he deemed it ne- 
ceſſary to proceed to the vigorous exertion of his au- 


thority. Sharington being thrown into confinement, 
Seymour attempted to exculpate the delinquent, aſ- 


ſerted that he had been unjuſtly impriſoned, and uſed | 
all his efforts to procure the liberty of his confederate. 
This conduct exaſperated the council; and it was re- 


ſolved that the admiral's mal-practices ſhould be im- 


mediately checked. He was arreſted and ſent to the 


Tower, with-ſome of his confidents ; and various 


complaints were now brought forward againſt him, 
charging him with corruption and miſdemeanors in 
the execution of his office. His accomplices, being 


examined by a committee of the council, made ſuch 
diſcoveries of his ſchemes, as were thought a ſufficient 


ground for a proceſs of high treaſon againſt him. 
Having obtained this information, the protector made 
an attempt to reclaim his brother, to whom he offered 


a complete indemnity for whatever offence he had 


committed, on condition of his retiring from court 
and from all public buſineſs. The admiral rejecting 
theſe oyertyres with ſcorn, the duke was adviſed by 
many of the counſellors, and particularly by the earl 


of Warwick, who, for his own ambitious purpoſes, 
had ſtudiouſly inflamed the rupture between the bro—- 
thers, to ſacrifice ſo turbulent an individual. Thirty- 


three articles were drawn up againſt him, imputing to 


which the moſt indubitable evidence, if we may credit 
the declaration of the Sunn had been procured. 
Vor. V. > | But 


him a ſeries of factious and traitorous proceedings, WE: 


2.9. 
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But we have teaſon to doubt the validity of the tell. 
mony, as his demand of a fair trial, the common right 
of the meaneſt ſubject, was refuſed. A bill of attain. 


4-77 der paſſed through both houſes of parliament, and re. 
_ ceived the aſſent of young Edward, 4 who declared 
5 that the confanguinity between him and the admiral 


-ſhould not ſo far influence his feelings, as to induce 
him to obſtruct the courſe of juſtice. Somerſet having 
Ggned the warrant for the execution of his brother, to 


which alſo the primate, contrary” to the laws of the 


church, put his fignature, the admiral was beheaded 


| das. 4 on Tower-hill, diſclaiming i in his laſt moments the guil 


of treaſon . On the teſtimony of biſhop Latimer, he 
left behind him two letters, addreſſed to the princeſſes 
Mary and Elizabeth, calculated to inflame them againſt 
the protector for his ſi uppoſed malevolence towards 
them. He was certainly a raſh, violent, and factious 


man, and had been ſtimulated by his ambition to plan 


unwarrantable ſchemes for his own aggrandiſement, 


for which the protector could never forgive him. 


Sharington was tried and condemned for treaſon ; but 


5 his life was ſpared, and ] he was e employed 


in public buſineſs. 
To the faftions in the government, were now added 


commotions among the populace. Diſguſts had ariſen 


on various grounds. Some were diſpleaſed at the 
changes made in the ancient religious eſtabliſhment; 


+, others complained of the oppreſſions practiſed by the 
nobles and gentry; and many were particularly of- 


fended at the frequency of encloſures, ard the exorbitant 


| advancement of the rents of the monaſtic and other 


lands. The great « demand for wool, ariſing from aug- 
mented commerce, rendered paſturage more lucrative 


. 8 and the former was ſo much pur- 


3. Stow, —Burnet. f 
x tyed 
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ſued in att to the latter; that a great number of 


commons were encloſed, and appropriated to private 
paſture, to the extreme diſcontent of the provincials, 
many of whom were expelled from their habitations, 

and deprived. of their uſual employment. By the in- 


creaſe of rents, the prices of proviſions were enhanc- | 
ed; and this circumſtance, added to the decline of 


| tillage, made it difficult for the f ves to obtain ſubſit- 


ence 15 


The ants of the 4 a 3 the ears 
of the protector, he appointed commiſſioners to make 
inquiry reſpecting encloſures. and farms; and theſe 


officers were alſo directed to learn whether the preſent 
proprietors of the abbey lands maintained that hoſpi- 
tality to which they were bound by their tenures, and 


whether they gave due encouragement to agriculture 5. 
The promulgation of ſuch a commiſſion gave no ſmall 
offence to the great land-holders; and the promiſes of 


vincials were repreſented by the diſaffected nobles in 


- an injurious light, as if they had been thrown out with 


a view of urging the people to oppoſe the authority of 


the gentry. A proclamation was afterwards iſſued, 
5 commanding all who had ſuch lands as were before 


redreſs which the commiſſioners held out to the pro- 


common to reduce them to their former ſtate by a 


certain day. Before this day arrived, the ruftics roſe | 


in many places, and made a great havock of encloſures, 


moved, perhaps, by an opinion that the proclamation 
would he difregarded. In Wiltſhire the rioters were 
reduced to ſubmiſſion by Sir William Herbert. In 

_ Suffex, Hants, and ſeveral other counties, they were 


pacified by the perſuaſions of the gentry, before they 


had committed any great outrages. In Oxfordſhire . 


May. 5 


they were diſperſed by the lord Grey of Wilton, who | 


4. 8 vol. ii,—$trype. 3. Burnet, vol. ii, 
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took ſome: of the 8 and inflicted n the 


ſeverities of martial law, 
The inſurgents of Devon, beſides complaining of 
encloſures, reprobated the. proteſtant doctrines, and 


demandeg the re-eſtabliſhment of the catholic faith, 


Lord Ruſſel was ſent againſt them; but his army being 
ſmall, while their numbers amounted to 10,000, he 
amuſed them with a negotiation while he waited for a 
reinforcement. He deſired a liſt of their demands, 


that he might ſend them to the council; and they gave 


him fifteen articles, to which the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury drew up an anſwer. They afterwards con- 
tracted their lift, reducing it to eight articles, to 


which a haughty reply was ſent in the king's name, 
Not diſmayed by the menaces of the court, they ad- 


vanced to Exeter, which they reſolved to beſiege. A 
pyx was carried aloft before them, with croſſes, holy 


water, images, and other emblems of the ancient 


faith. They attempted, ithout ſucceſs, to enter the 
city by ſcalade, They then ſet fire to the gates; 5 but 
the inhabitants made other fires, to prevent the ap- 
proach of the enemy, and in the mean time were di- 


| ligently employed i in raiſing ramparts within. The be- 


ſiegers, thus diſappointed, tried the effect of mining; 
and finding that method fruitleſs, they formed the 


blockade of the place. Ruſſel being encamped at 


Honiton in expectation of a ſupply of forces from 
Briſtol, they ſent a party to ſciſe Fennington- bridge 
behind him, with 2 viey of intercepting his retreat, or 


8 of impeding the propoſęd junction. He immediately 


marched towards the bridge, and made ſuch vigorous 
efforts to diſlodge the rebels, that they were driven off 
Wirk r the ſlau ö of 600 men. Being jag ſoon after by 


SH 6. Burnet, yol. ii. p. 114, 115. | 
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Laid Faglith Tlalian, and German forces, he marched 


to the relief of Exeter, where the ſcarcity of provi- 


| Gons had reduced the citizens to a diſtreſsful ſitua- 
tion. He forced ſeveral paſſes Which the rebels de- 


fended againſt hini, routed them with great ſlaughter, 


of the inhabitants. The fugitive revolters were pur- 
ſued and cut off in conſiderable numbers ; and their 


133 
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and entered the city amidſt the triumphal acclamations 8 


ſtrongeſt body, making a ſtand at Launceſton, ſuſtain- 


ed a complete defeat. Some of their leaders were 


ſent to London, and put to death as traitofs; and 


many of the inferior delinquents were alſo executed 7. 


While the rebellion was raging in the weſt, ſome 


of the eaſtern counties were haraſſed with ſimilar com- 
motions. The inſurgents. of Norfolk and Suffolk at 


firſt confined their complaints to the ſubject of en- 


cloſures ; but, when their ſtrength increaſed, they 
intimated a deſire of extirpatirig the gentry, of re- 
forming the government, and of bringing back the 


ancient ſuperſtition. They marched to Norwich, 
under the command of Robert Ket, a tanner of Wy⸗ 


mondham, who, taking his ſtation on Mouſhold-hill, 
hear that city, held a court of judicatute under 4 


ſpactous oak, and compelled the inhabitants of the. 
vicinage to ſubmit to his arbitrary ordinances; 

The marquis of Northampton approaching with a 
ſmall force, the rebels furiouſly attacked and quickly 
_ defeated him. Their ſucceſs alarmed tlie court; and 
me earl of Warwick was diſpatched againſt them with 
a body of experienced ſoldiers. He was reinforced in 


his march to Notwich ; and when he reached that 


neighbourhood, he had ſeveral ſkirtniſhes with the 
wee and, by cutting off their Proviſions, 
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conſtrained. them to quit Mouſhold-hill, and retire to 
Duſſingdale, where he obtained a deciſive victory over 


them, with the ſlaughter of -2000 of their number LY 
Ket and ſome of his chief confederates were taken 


priſoners, and executed ; and the ſuppreſſion of, this 


revolt, by increaſing the reputation of the earl of War- 


wick, accelerated the execution of the ambitious 
ſchemes which that enterpriſing nobleman had formed. 


In Yorkſhire, the ruſtics had taken arms to the 


number of about 3000, when they heard of the other 
| diſturbances; ; but the vigilance of the king's friends in 
- | thoſe parts having preyented theſe mal-contents from 


acquiring further ſtrength, they did not attempt any) 
enterpriſe of moment; and when the king offered 
them pardon, they all accepted it, except a few of the 


moſt turbulent, who, attempting to Excite new com- 


motions, were ſeiſed and put to death at York o. 
To quiet the minds of the people, a general pardon 


| was now publiſhed at the deſire of the protector; and 


commotions which had worn ſo alarming an aſpect 


ſeemed to be entirely appeaſed, The princeſs Mary, 


who reſided in N orfolk, was ſuſpected of having en- 
couraged the rebellion not only i in that part of the 


realm, but alſo in the weſt; but, on inquiry, no proof 


92, P. 1007. 


appeared of her guilt. She had long, however, been 
conſidered as a mal- content, her bigoted attachment 
to the catholic doctrines rendering her averſe to the 


meaſures of a reforming miniſtry. Having been lately 
required by the council to comply with the public in- 


junctions for the diſcontinuance of the maſs, ſhe had 


ſolicited her couſin the emperor to uſe his influence 
for procuring her an indulgence: in that and other 


. King Edward's Journal, 5. 8. 8 49. Sraw's Annals, edi. | 
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points of 8 and his remonſtrances prevailed bs 
on the protector to connive for ſome time at her non- 
conformity to the worſhip which now prevailed . 

Mary was not the only perſon in England who negs. 


lected the order for the abolition of the maſs. That 
ſervice was ſtill privately uſed by many individuals, and 


was even continued in ſeveral chapels belonging to ca- 


thedrals, particularly that of St. Paul. Bonner, biz 
ſhop of London, was ſummoned before the council to 


anſwer for his contempt of the new ordinances, in 


ſuffering them to be violated in his dioceſe. He not 
only received a reprimand, but was required to pro- 
ſecute all who ſhould celebrate, or attend maſs, or 


ſhould in other reſpects oppoſe the late injunctions. | 


He was alſo ordered to preach at St. Paul's croſs on a 
certain day; and the topics of his diſcourſe were ſe⸗ 


lected by the council. He was to prove the futility of 


exterior ceremonies in religion, and to dwell on it's 


genuine doctrines; to demonſtrate the impiety of re- 


bellion ; and ſhow that the people were no leſs bound 
to ſubmit to the authority of a minor king than to that 
of a ſovereign of full age. The laſt point was choſen 
by way of anſwer to the objections of the princeſs 
Mary and others, who had pretended a right to diſ- 


pute the regulations of a minor prince; an idea which 
many of the late rebels had openly mainitained- The 


refractory biſhop gave ſo much diſguſt by his ſermon, 
which he employed in the enforcement of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, and in various reflexions calculated for the 


purpoſes of diſſenſion, that a reſolution was formed to 
inſtitute a proceſs againſt him. When brought before 


the primate and other commiſſioners, he was particu- 


Jarly queſtioned with AE to his omiſſion of the de- 


10. Barnet, vol. 11. 
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fence of the authority of a minor king and not mak- 
ing ſuch anſwers as were deemed ſatisfactory, he was, 
after ſeveral examinations, e of his . 

| * N to priſon *', | 
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1 war 051 out with France. 1 80 4 of Somerſet Fo 
i, removed from his office of protector. A peace is con- 
cluded both with the French and the Scots. Several 
biſhops are deprived of their ſees.—The duke of So- 
merſet is brought to the block by the arts 7 the duke mY 
N ume. | | 


Po H E French have 1 borne with great im- A. D. 
patience the vicinity of the Engliſh to their frontiers. 
Frequent were their ſtruggles to diſpoſſeſs our former 
kings of the provinces which they held on the conti- 
nent; and though the valor and conduct of the Eng- 
liſh long maintained their acquiſitions, they were at 
length, by the perſevering efforts of the enemy, driven 
from their Gallic eſtabliſhments, and, before the cloſe 
of the unfortunate reign of Henry VI. no part of 
them remained to our anceſtors but Calais and it's 
marches. 'To that important fortreſs Boulogne was 
added, after an enormous conſumption of treaſure, by 
the exertions of the eighth Henry ; but he had con- 
ſented to reſtore it for a valuable conſideration after a 
certain interval. For that period, though it extended 
only to eight years, the French were unwilling to wait; 
and their ſovereign, taking advantage of the weakneſs 
of a minority, of the war between the Engliſn and 
Scots, and of the late commotions among the former, 
reſolved to make an attempt for the recovery of Bou- 
logne. Having ſent a herald to defy Edward, he 
marched into the Boulonnois, and quickly reduced the 
imall forts of Sellaque, Blackneſs, and Ambleteuſe. 
He v was — however, 3 in an aſſault upon Boulin- | 
| : | Ow ; 
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1 z but the garriſon, not expecting to preſerve this 
fort long againſt his attacks, demoliſhed it, and re- 
tired within the walls of Boulogne. The ſeaſon being 


far advanced when the French inveſted this city, they 


made little progreſs in the ſiege of it; and a peſtilence 
breaking out in their camp, the king returned to Paris, 


4, leaving the proſecution of the enterpriſe to Gaſpar de 


| Coligni, a brave and active officer, who, during the 


winter, made ſeveral bold but unſucceſsful efforts to 5 


reduce the place. 


An engagement occurred, i in this year, between * 
fleets of France and England, off the iſle of Jerſey, which 
the former attempted to reduce. The victory devoly- 


ed to the Engliſh; and their adverſaries are ſaid to 
have loſt 1000 men on the occaſion ?. 


In North-Britain, the campaign was unfavorable to 


the Engliſh, as the forces which would otherwiſe have 
been ſent thither by the protector were detained in the 


fouth by the late inſurrections. M. de Thermes, 


_ having landed in that kingdom with a body of troops 
from France, aſſiſted the Scots in the reduction of the 


caſtle of Broughty, the defenders of which were in- 
humanly put to the ſword. Hadington was at the 


__ fame time greatly ſtraitened by the vigilance of the 


enemy; and, as the preſervation of the place was at- 


tended with greater expence than advantage, and it 
was found extremely difficult to convey proviſions to 


4 the garriſon, it was reſolved by the protector, that this 


8 conqueſt ſhould be abandoned, and the works deſtroy- 


ed. The earl of Rutland, being charged with the 
execution of this deſign, marched thither with a body 


cal forces, and having diſmantled the ve brongke 
back the garriſon to England. 
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To 8 againſt the hoſtilities of che French, "TY, A.D, 
protector ſolicited the aid of the emperor; but that * 


prince teſtified no inclination to aſſiſt a people who 
| had proceeded to ſuch extremities in throwing off a 


| religion of which he had profeſſed himſelf the cham- 


pion. As no ſucceſs reſulted from this application, p 
the duke was defirous of accommodating. all diſputes 
both with France and Scotland; but ſuch members of 


the council as regarded his power with invidious eyes, 
endeavoured to thwart his pacific wiſhes ;- and, indeed, 


| fo ſtrong a party had by this time been formed againſt 


him, that his authority verged towards a cloſe. 


The earl of Warwick cheriſhed an unbounded am- 
bition, and was totally regardleſs of the juſtice or 


equity of the means which led to the accompliſhment 
of his purpoſes. He was endued with great ſpirit and 
capacity; and was diſtinguiſhed by his policy, art, 


and addreſs. He perceived with pleaſure, that the _ 


protector, by encouraging the complaints of the yeo- 
manry againſt the nobles, had entailed on himſelf the 
hatred of the latter; that his extortion of a patent 
from a minor, by which he had raiſed himſelf to an 
exorbitant height of power, had excited much envy 
and reſentment ; that the vanity of his mind, inflamed 


by his victory over the Scots, had rendered him haughty 
and imperious in council; and that it ſeemed to be the 
general wiſh of that aſſembly to humble his pride and 


preſumption. Appearances, ſo flattering to the views 
of Warwick, who expected, from his own influence 


and reputation, to rife on the ruins of Somerſet, urged 
the aſpiring earl to make an immediate attack on the 


protector. He had long fomented all the clamors 


which either factious malignity had broached, or juſt | 
indignation had uttered, againſt the different meaſures 


of that nobleman's adminiſtration. He endeayoured 
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to blow into a flame all the foirks of diſſenſion which 


roſe at the cotincil-board ; and the effect of his cabals 
now appeared in the meeting of the counſellots of his 


party at Ely-houſe. Alarmed at this procedure, the 
duke fent Sir William Petre, one of the ſecretaries of 
| ſtate, to demand, in the king's nanie, the reaſon of 
their ſeceſſion; but Petre, faithleſs to the cauſe on 


which he was employed, joined the mal- contents. To 
intimidate them into forbearance, he iſſued a procla- 


mation, requiting the ſubjects to riſe in defence of the 
king, with whom he now repaired from Hampton- 
court to the caſtle of N N as to a of cans of ox 


ſecurity *. => 
The malcontents, in the-mean time, pu the ; 
whole power of the council, and ſent circular letters to 


"the principal individuals throughout the realm, requir- 
ing their aſſiſtance in depriving the protector of the 
power which he had abuſed. They alfo wrote an epiſtle 

to the king, profefling their unſhaken loyalty, and their 


defire of ſecuring him from the conſequences of his 


. - uncle's mal-adminiftration. The corporation of Lon- 


don declared in their favor; ; and th lieutenant of _ 


Tower ſubmitted to their directions. | 
The ſeceding members of the council t 3 I 
ally reinforced, Somerſet found himſelf deſerted by the 


whole of that body, except the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, Sir William Paget, and Sir Thomas Smith. The 


populace being deterred by the number and the power 


of his adverſaries from riſing in his behalf, he reſolved 


to yield to the torrent; and declaring that, in his at- 


tempts to raiſe an army, he had no intentions of acting 
other wiſe than on the defenſive, he fignified his readi- 
neſs to fubmit to the determination of two of the coun- 


15 ROY at RG and two of thoſe who remained with | 
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Pe kings The mal-contents, in their reply,. dead 3 . 


his unreſerved acquieſcence in their will, and inſiſted 
on the immediate diſmiſſion of his armed retainers. 
The duke complied with this requiſition; and his adver- 
ſaries diſpatehed ſome of their number to Windſor, to 
prevent his eſcape, and ſecure ſome of his confidents. by 
The whole council ſoon after met in the caſtle ; and, 
having commanded the appearance of thoſe who had 
been apprehended, (namely, Sir Thomas Smith, Sir 
Michael Stanhope, Sir John Thynne, Edward Wolfe, 
and William Cecil), ordered all of them to be ſent to 
| the Tower of London, except the laſt-mentioned gen- 
tleman, who afterwards became ſo illuſtrious as the 
_ miniſter of queen Elizabeth 3. | 
On the following day, the duke of 3 was 
ſummoned to appear before the council; and various 
articles of charge were exhibited againſt him, of which 
the chief were the following : that he had violated the 
conditions on which he accepted the office of protector, 
by acting of his own authority, withour the advice or 
aſſent of the majority of the late king's executors ; 
that he had eſtabliſhed a court of requeſts in his .] n 
houſe ; that he had diſpoſed of offices for pecuniary 
conſiderations z that he had debaſed the coin; that, by 
iſſuing proclamations with regard to encloſures, he had 
promoted. the late inſurrections; that he had given 
money to ſome of the rebels, and made promiſes to 
others; that he had propagated a report that the con- 
federate counſellors aimed at the king's deſtruction; | 
that he had levied an armed force, and endeavoured to 
perſuade the people to wage open war in his behalf “. 
In conſequence of theſe accuſations, he was committed 
to the Tower; and fix. members of the council, the 
3. Burpet, vol. i ii. p. 136—138. 4. Appendix to Burnet, vol. 
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D. Age of Northampton, the erde of Warwick 
* ind Arundel, the lords Ruſſel, St. John; and Went 
eb were bogs en of the oO per ; 
1 len! | 
1 as Sis cart of neee in reſeriiiiens of ths 
Agerer to which he had been ſubjected by Somerſet 
dat the commencement of this reign, had been deeply 
concerned in the proceedings againſt that nobleman, 
me friends of the catholic cauſe hoped that he would 
nue the lead in the new adminiſtration; in which 
event, they flattered: themſelves with the re- eſtabliſſi- 
ment of their favorite ſyſtem. But they ſoon found 
that the influence of the earl of Warwick almoſt anni- 
| hilatedthe credit of Southampton; and they ſolicited his 
| interpoſition in favor of their oppreſſed party. War- 
wick, it is ſaid, had already hinted an intention of 
ſupporting them; but when he perceived that the pro- 
tteſtant doctrines were ſo firmly rooted in the king's 
mind that any attempt to reconcile him to the abettors 
of popery would excite his diſguſt and reſentment, he 
abandoned every idea of aſſiſting ſo obnoxious a party, 
and reſolved to prove himſelf a warm advocate for the 
5 principles which his ſovereign maintained. 
A parliament being called, further meaſures were 
adopted for the ſettlement of the Reformation. A 
ſtatute was enacted, which ordained the deſtruction 
of all miſſals, manuals, ordinals, and other popiſh 
books, and required the ſtrict obſervance of the ſer- 
vices and forms of prayer lately promulgated. As 
many of the images which had been removed from the 
| - churches and chapels were now in the hands of per- 
- ſons who fondly cheriſhed thoſe reliques of the old re- 
15 ligion, it was ordered that they ſhould be immediately 
5 . An act was alſo paſſed, enjoining dhe .uſe 


* 
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| of a new form of ordination, which 2 committee of 


divines had been directed by the council to prepare, 


but which they had not yet finiſhed. Another act of 
this period empowered a certain number of perſons to 
| compile a body of eccleſiaſtical laws. © © 


Of the laws of a civil nature which'this ſeſſion pro- 


duced, the moſt important were theſe: one againſt 
- riotous aſſemblies; ſubjeQing 1 to the penalties of tre- 
ſon all who, in a company of twelve or more, meet- 


ing under the pretence of reforming the government, 
ſhould not diſperſe within an hour after proclamation 


made by a magiſtrate z and making it felony, without 


benefit of clergy, to aſſemble with a view of breaking 


the publication of prophecies concerning the king or 


his council, which had been frequently promulgated 
with ſeditious views; a fourth for the relief of the 
diſordered poor, and for the A rin of vaga- 
bonds. 


3 


Av 
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down encloſures, deſtroying deer, &c.. and not diſ- 
perſe when lawfully required : another for encloſing . 
| waſte grounds and commons: a third for preventing 


While che duke of Somerſet continued in the Tower, : 


he was induced, by promiſes of fayor, to confeſs the 


truth of all the charges alleged againſt him; and a bill 3 


was brought into parliament to puniſh him for his miſ- 


demeanors. Neither the lords nor the commons would 


conſent to this bill till the committees, which they re- 


ſpeCtively ſent to him, had reported, from him, that 
| he had figned his confeſſion without the leaſt con- 
ſtraint. By this act, all his goods were confiſcated, 
and he was bound to the payment of 2000/. per annum 
| to the king out of his landed property. The ſplendid 
palace which he had built in the Strand, and by which 
he had expoſed himſelf to much odium, as he had 
pulled down ſome religious W and the houſes of 
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0 33 3 to furniſh 1 and 3 for . | 
* building, was alſo forfeited to the crown. By the ſame 
act, he was deprived of the offices of n, trea- | 
E ſurer, and earl-marſhal . 
The duke's enemies were content, os 85 . 

with the humiliating terms which they had impoſed 
on him ; and he was ſet at liberty ſoon after the pro- 

rogation of the parliament, on his giving a bond of 
10,000 J. for his good behaviour. The indulgence of 
his nephew remitted his fine, and reſtored a great part 
of his goods. His humility of behaviour procured 


him, in a ſhort time, additional favors. He was re- 


1 admitted. into the priyy council, and appointed one of | 
the lords of the bed-chamber ; and his great opponent, 


the earl of Warwick, who now aCted as prime miniſ- 


3 agreed to an alliance between their families, lord 
Lifle, the earl's eldeſt ſon, giving his hand to r i 

Anne Seymour, the duke s daughter. | 

I ̃ be eark's triumph over the duke was followed by 

| his promotion to various offices of truſt and power. 
He was re- inſtated in the poſt of lord high admiral, 

which he had poſſeſſed before the duke's brother had. 

received it: on the reſignation of the dignity. of great 


chamberlain of England, he obtained that of lord 


ſteward of the houſehold, which was vacated by lord 
Sti. John, who ſucceeded Somerſet in the ſtation of 
high treaſurer. He was afterwards created earl- mar- 
hal, as well as warden-general of the northern marches. 
He alfo procured from the young king's favor, which 


he cultivated with all the arts of infinuation, the grant 
of a conſiderable eſtate. By his recommendation, his 


| principal friends were gratified with offices, honors, 
FI and grants. Some individuals with whom 


1 was diſguſted, felt his influence i in a different way. 
33 6. Burnet, ol ü. 
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ihe earl of Southampton was expelled from the privy- / | 


touncil ; the earl of Arundel; being accuſed of having 
defrauded his majeſty, wis removed from the council, 
and heavily fined z and Sir Robert Southwell, maſter 
of the rolls; was mulcted and impriſoned Giri a charge 
of ſedition. At the ſame time, Warwick indulged 
the confined friends of Sometſet with a return to 
liberty, on their n to a . com poli- 


| tion. 


When the new Minibar wir his Aden to fo. 
reign affairs, he felt an inclination for peace, though 
he had oppoſed it when the protector had recommend- 
ed it to the council. The French king, apprehenſive 
of a war with the emperdf, was alſo inclined to an 


accommodation; and his plenipotentiaries met thoſe 


of England at Boulogne. The litter inſiſted on the 
continuance bf the penſion ſtipulated by Francis I. and 


on the payment of all the arrears; but the French ne- 


gotiators declared that their maſter would never con- 
ſent to become tributary to any prince whatever, 
though he was willing to give a large ſum for the reſ- 


titution of Boulogne. The ſum which, by the laſt 


treaty between Henry VIII: and Francis I. was to be 


given to the former before that town ſhould be re- de- 


livered into the hands of the French, was fixed at two 


millions of crowns; but, as part of that ſum was for 


arrears of penſion, the French monarch would not 
conſent to pay the whole; and, as he had reaſon t6 
think the Engliſh government defirous of peace; he 
offered only a fifth part of the two millions ſtipulated 
by his father. After ſeveral conferences, it was agreed, 
that, within fix weeks from the date of the treaty, 


Boulogne ſhould be reſtored to the French, in conſi- 


deration of the ſum of 400,000 crowns ; and that the 
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queen and the realm of Scotland ſhould be included in A 
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the paciſication 7. This treaty was not very popular 


in England; and, indeed, it ſeemed to be too great 2 


conceſſion to the enemy, to give up Boulogne four 


years before the ſtipulated time, for a ſum ſo much in- 


ferior to what had been originally agreed on. 


In compliance with the treaty, lord Clinton, gover- 


nor of Boulogne, ſurrendered it to M. de Coligni on the 
payment of 200,000 crowns; and the other moiety of 


the appointed ſum was paid ſome months afterwards. 


With regard to the Scots, the caſtles of Lauder and 
Dunglaſs were reſtored to them, on condition of their 


immediate demolition; and Roxburgh and ee | 


were alſo diſmantled. 
The concerns of the church, . e a con- 


adereble part of the hiſtory of this reign, were now 
reſumed by the Engliſh council. The conduct of 


ſome of the biſhops, who, while they profeſſed a wil - 


lingneſs to enforce the eccleſiaſtical injunctions, ne- 


| glected to carry them into execution, and ſecretly en- 
couraged the popiſh ſuperſtitions, gave great diſplea- 
ſure to the friends of the Reformation. Of theſe dif- 
affected prelates, the moſt obnoxious were, Stephen 
Gardiner, John Veſey, George Day, and Nicholas 


Heath, biſhops of Wincheſter, Exeter, Chicheſter, 
and Worceſter. Though Gardiner had been ſet at 
liberty by the general pardon granted in Edward's firſt 


year, he had, in about half a year after his releaſe, 
been re-committed to priſon, for omitting, in a ſer- 


mon which he preached by order of the council, a de- 
fence of the authority of a minor king. From that 


time he had lingered in confinement till this year; 
and it was now intimated to him, that, if he would 
in future evince a perfect conformity to the king's in- 


ane. he ſhould receive a full pardon 3 : Due: that, 
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ſignature, he replied, that he would not declare his 
determination with regard to them, till he ſhould have 
recovered his freedom. Being brought to a trial before 


Cranmer and other commiſſioners, he was deprived of 
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ne ſhould perſiſt in his contumacy, lie ſhould be A-D- 
proſecuted. Some articles being offered him for his 
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his ſee, for a contempt of the king's orders and of the A. D. 


new laws, and remanded to his confinement in the 
Tower. Day and Heath were afterwards removed 
from their biſhoprics for non-conformity; and it is 
probable that Veſey would have been alſo deprived in 
form, had he not thought proper to reſign his ſee *. 
The princeſs Mary was equally averſe with theſe 


prelates to the new eſtabliſhment. As the permiſſion 


for her continuance of the maſs had been declared to 
be temporary, another attempt was.now made to bring 
her to conformity : but the perſuaſions of her royal 


brother, the menaces of the council, and the impriſon- 


ment of her chaplains, ſerved only to confirm her the 
more in her catholic: habits. To ſecure a full tolera- 
tion of her faith, ſhe formed the intention of retiring to 
the emperor's dominions in the Netherlands; but her 
voyage was prevented by the vigilance of the govern- 
ment. She deſired the Imperial ambaſſador to inter- 
poſe with the council in her behalf; and he proceeded . 


tobſuch a pitch of abſurdity, as to threaten, in his 


maſter's name, a declaration of war, if the princeſs 
ſhould not be indulged in the free exerciſe of her reli- 
gion. A ſpirited anſwer was given to this threat; and 
though it does not appear that Mary was reduced to 
perfect ſubmiſſion, ſhe was obliged, if ſhe continued 
the maſs, to obſerve the ſtricteſt ſecreſy ?. E 


La 1 Amidſt 
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- Amidſt theſe religions diſputes, the carl of War- 

wick, whoſe intereft was his ſole religion, was employ- 
ed in the augmentation of his power, wealth, and dig - 
nity. He obtained the title of duke of Northumber- 


una, and ſome of the eſtates of the Percy family; and 


| while he thus increaſed his own honors, he procured 


for the marquis of Dorſet the dukedom of Suffolk, 


lately become extinct by the death of the two ſons of 


Charles Brandon, who fell victims to the ſweating | 


_  fickneſs, which at this time raged in England. This 


nobleman having eſpouſed their ſiſter, who was the 
niece of the late king, the ambitious duke of Notthum- 


berland formed the ſcheme of elevating his family to 


the throne by a marriage between one of his ſons ant 
the lady Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter of the new duke 
of Suffolk: Though great difficulties ſeemed likely to 


attend the execution of this ſplendid project, he fond- 
ly cheriſhed it in his mind; and it is ſuppoſed by ſome 
hiſtorians to have been one of his motives for aiming 


at the deftruQtion of that unfortunate peer whom he 


| had already driven from the helm of government. 


The duke of Somerſet ſtill enjoyed no ſmall degred | 


of popularity; and the king ſeemed to retain his for- 


mer affection for him. The jealous temper of the 


duke of Northumberland induced him to take umbrage 
at theſe circumſtances; and he began te be apprehdn- 
five that his rival might find an opportunity v e- eſta- 


bliſhing himſelf in the power of which he had been 
, deprived. To prevent any attempts A that kind, and 
nx his own greatneſs beyond the reach of competition, 
| he determined on the total ruin of Somerſet. By 


making 6pen Ueclarations of his enmity, he hoped to 


inveigle dhe latter into ſuch meaſures as might furniſh | 
PE” a groumd-work for his condemnation. He gained over 
 fome of the * whom he infligazed to 
| r 
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| caſion to converſe with him on the inimical views of 
Northumberland, and propoſed ſchemes of vengeance; 
and, if Somerſet chanced to drop an approving remarks 
they publicly repreſented him as the original contriver 
of the plans which they had artfully ſuggeſted to him, 


"Thoſe haſty expreſſions of reſcutment, which even the | 


— moſt circumſpeC individuals will ſometimes throw out, 
when they are aſſailed by malice and animoſity, would 


che duke of Northumberland. | 
Pretences of accuſation being thus. collected n 


more naturally ariſe from the frankneſs of Somerſet; 
and ſuch obſervations were immediately reported to 


ä | 


| Somerſet, he was arreſted and ſent to the Tower. OG. 16. 


| Many of his friends and ſervants were alſo ſeiſed, and 
thrown into confinement. After remaining for ſome 


weeks in cuſtody, he was brought to a trial before his Dec. . 


| peers in Weſtminſter-halk, His enemies endeavoured 

to prove, by the depoſitions of different witneſſes, that 
he had formed the. defign of gaining poſſeſſion of the 
king's perſon, and afſuming the chief direction of 
affairs 3 of impriſoning the duke of Northumberland; 


and of raiſing forces in the metropolis. The court 


acquitted him of the treaſonable charges z but con- 
demned him to death for felony, in en ere 
n a privy counſcllor **. 

The duke of Northumberland _ his creatures took 
every opportunity - of inflaming Edward againſt his 
uncle, that the royal clemency might not be extended 
to the dejinquent. No perſon who was likely, from 
motives of friendſhip, compaſſion, or candor, to plead 


the cauſe of the injured duke, was ſuffered to gain ace 


cels to the king, who, between the ſentence and 
ihe "Oo was conſtantly amuſed with feſtivities, . 


Burnet, 1. ii book i. | | 
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| banquets, maſques, tournaments, aud other entertain 
ments, that he might not reflect on the fate of Somer- 


ſet, or was deluded by the moſt infamous ealumnies t to 
ſthe prejudice of that nobleman's character. 


With reſpect to the guilt of Somerſet, it ſeems to 


have conſiſted in mere menaces of violence; and no 


ſatisfactory evidence was adduced of his having deli- 
berately formed any ſcheme of revenge againſt the 
duke of Northumberland, or his other enemies. In 


all probability, he flattered himſelf with the hopes of 
pardon, from his knowledge of the merciful diſpoſition 
of his nephew. But all his hopes of favor were ren- | 


dered abortive by the malignant efforts of the duke of 


Northumberland; and being conducted to a ſcaffold 

on Tower-hill, he ſuffered death with calmneſs and 
reſignation. He was a man of conſiderable merit, 
brave, ſincere, beneficent; a warm friend to the poor, 


-whom he labored to protect from the oppreſſions of 


e great; a patron of learning, and a friend to reli- 


gious reformation, Though not a profound politician, | 


hie was nat deſpicable in that capacity; and he ſeems 


to have deſerved the appellation of a patriotic miniſter. 


The populace bitterly lamented his fate, and cheriſhed 


a warm reſentment againſt the unprincipled author of 


t. Sir Ralph Vane, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael 


Stanhope, and Sir Thomas Arundel, were condemned 
and executed for their connexions with him; and theſe 


_ facrifices having ſatiated the jealous barbarity of North» 


umberland, the. other individuals who had been we 
prchended D with their lives. 2 | 
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: Further regulations are PRs, for the refor "mation of 
| religion. — The adminiflration of the duke of Nerz 
 thumberland is unpopular.— The churches are plun- 
diered for the ſupply of the king* s neceſſities. — The 
. mini ſter prevails on Edward to bequeath the crown 

to lady Jane Grey Te king“ death and character. 


T O0 complete that reformation to which ſo much 
| attention was paid in this reign, under the auſpices of 
ſome very reſpectable prelates, and of a young monargh 
who was ſincerely attached to the proteſtant doctrines, 


ſeveral new ordinances were deemed expedient. 


The liturgy; which had been publiſhed three years 
before,. having been ſuppoſed to require emendation, 


had been corrected by a committee of eccleſfiaſtics;_ 


and a bill was now brought into parliament for the eſ- 
tabliſhment of the altered form. In the ſame act, in- 
junctions were given for the regular attendance of the 
public ſervice of the church, and penalties were or- 
dered to be exacted from the abſentees. Though the 


numerous holy-days of the Romiſh calendar had been . 


greatly diminiſhed by the Engliſh reformers, they were 


— p 


deſirous of the due obſervance of thoſe which remain- 


ed; and a ſtatute was promulgated for that purpoſe, 


18t 
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that men might not be drawn off by conſtant labor 


from the conſideration of religious duties. The con- 
vocation, about this time, paſſed a body of articles, con- 
taining the tenets of the reformed church of England; 
and they were publiſhed by the royal authority, with 
an order that all the clergy ſhould ſubſcribe them. A 


catechiſm was alſo drawn up for the 2 of 


N and diſperſed through the nation 


1 Nunn, vol. ii. book i. 
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Some of the civil acts of this ſeſſion were judicious ; 
particularly one for the encouragement of agriculture, 
another for the relief of the poor, and a third for pro- 


. hibiting the ſale of offices of truſt. An act for the ſup- 


preſſion of the practice of lending money upon intereſt, 
was leſs beneficial z and it was en in the reign of 
Elizabeth. : 

A bil} which the 1 paſſed on FO ſubject of trea · 


| for, was juſtly rejected by the commons as ſevere and 


to which the upper houſe agreed, By this ſtatute, it 


| was ordained that every one who ſhould call the king, 
gr any of his heirs, a heretic, ſchiſmatic, tyrant, infidel, 


or uſurper, ſhould, for the firſt offence, be puniſhed 


4 with a forfeiture of goods and with impriſonment; for 


the ſecond, ſhould incur a præmunire; and, for the 
third, ſhould be proſecuted for treaſon; that thoſe wha 
ſhould expreſs ſuch calumnies in writing, or printing, 


| ſhould be reputed traitors for the firſt offence ; that 
whoever fhould detain any of the king's caſtles, artillery, 


or ſhips, ſhould alſo be deemed traitors z and that cog- 


nizance might be taken of treaſons committed out of the 
6 kingdom, as well as in it ** A. proviſo was very pro: 


perly added, that no perſon ſhould be attainted -of 


treaſon on this act, unleſs two witneſſes ſhould aſſert 
his guilt to his face; for, in the late trial of the duke 


of Somerſet, the witneſſes had not been confronted 
with him, written evidence having been read to the 
court. 

As the commons oa this — had been clected 
during the ſway of Somerſet, they refuſed to concur 


in a bill of attainder againſt that nobleman and his fel- 


. They alſo oppoſed the wiſhes of Me 


2. Stat. ay. vi. cap. „ 5 
duke 


|  gorporation *. 
| ſpirit of the Engliſh, who began to take a more imme» | 
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duke of Northumberland'by rejeQting a bill which he AB, 


had introduced for the deprivation of the biſhop of 


© Durham, who had been ſent to the Tower on the charge 


of miſprißon of treaſon, At the end of this:ſeſſion, 
the king, by the dukes advice, diſſolved the FRO 
which had continued near five years. 

The good ſenſe of the young king had enabled him 


0 perceive the great mfluence of commerce on the : 
proſperity of a nation. He had therefore given it his 


conſtant encouragement, and had concluded ſeveral 


commercial treaties with different nations, The mer. 


cantile corporation eftaþliſhed in England by the 
Eaſterlings had, for a long period, almoſt monopoliſed 
the trade of the realm; and the natives, though they 


had at firſt ſubmitted to the encroachments of the mer- 


chants of the fteel-yard, (as they were commonly called) 
had gradually contracted a diſguſt at the encouragement 


given to them. Edward, being deſirous of promoting 
a general freedom of traffic among his ſubjects, and the 


exportation of goods in Engliſh bottoms, hſtened to the 
complaints made againſt the Eaſterling traders; and, 
on the ground of mal- practices and abuſes, a decree 
was ifſued by the council, for the diffolution of their 
This meaſure rouſed the enterpriſing 


diate concern in foreign commerce chan they had before 
maintained; and the art of navigation received a con- 
ſequent improvement. To extend the mercantile in- 
tereſts by the diſcovery of new regions, the king had 
before granted a charter for the incorporation of a ſo- 


ciety of merchant-adventurers, of which Sebaſtian Ca- : 


bot, an eminent navigator, had been appointed gover- 
por, Some veſſels were now e out with a view of 


3. wu ol f. 


finding 
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finding a north-eaſt paſſage to China; and though the 
adventurers did not ſucceed in that object, they. were 
the firſt Engliſh who made a voyage to Ruſſia, and laid 


the foundation of the valuable trade which we have 


long carried on with that extenſive empire. a 
All the profits ariſing from augmented commerce, the 


ſpoils of the chantries and chapels (of which the late king 


had not ſeiſed che whole), and other branches oſ the royal 
receipts, were inſufficient for the diſcharge of the debts 
in which the crown was involved. It was therefore 
propoſed by the duke of Northumberland, that the ex- 
pences of the houſehold ſhould be reduced, and that 
ſuch officers as were ſuſpected of fraud or embezzle- 


ment, ſhould be ſeverely fined. But, in ſelecting the 


objects of attack, the duke evinced his partiality, his 
diſpleaſure falling principally on thoſe who had 3 


to the duke of Somerſet. 


That he might procure an N parliament, 
the duke adopted a very unjuſtifiable meaſure. He pre- 


vailed on the king to write circular letters to all the 


ſheriffs, ſtating it as his pleaſure, that ſuch individuals 
as ſhould be recommended by the privy council ſhould 
be returned; in which caſe, he obſerved, the parlia- 
ment would be compoſed of perſons the beſt qualified 


for giving judicious advice. In ſome inſtances, the king, 
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by the duke's impulſe, interfered in a more direct man- 
ner than by defiring the ſheriffs to attend to the recom- 
mendation of the council; for, in ſeveral epiſtles ſent 
into different counties, he named the gentlemen 
whoſe election (or rather recognition) he was $ dehrous . 
of procuring *. 9 
From a parliament conſtituted by theſe unwarranta- 
ble means, the miniſter obtained a conſiderable fublidy; 


4 Strype's Eteleſiaſtical Memorials, vol. ii. p. 394- 
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und his influence appeared i in the preamble of the act A. P. 


by which the ſupply was granted; for it contained ſes 
vere charges againſt the late duke of Somerſet, pur- 
porting that he had involved the king i in wars, laviſhed 
his treaſure, greatly enhanced his debts, debaſed the 


coin, and furniſhed occaſion for an alarming rebellion. 


As the duke had not been able to procure the aſſent of 
the laſt parliament to the bill of deprivation againſt the 


| biſhop of Durham, he had appointed commiſſioners to de- 
prive that prelate; and, having ſo far obtained his wiſh, 


he now applied to parliament for the diviſion of the ſee 


into two biſhoprics; which being granted, the tempo- 
ralities of the ſee, as a county palatine, were aſſigned 


to the duke of Northumberland. 
I be rapacity of this nobleman, and the ſeverity of his 
diſpoſition, rendered his government oppreſſive; and 


his ambition, by prompting him to take every ſtep which 


might ſtrengthen his own intereſt, and depreſs the 
party of his opponents, ſubjected him to the public 
envy. But the greatneſs of his power and wealth, his 
reputation for vigor and ability, and his vindiQtive 
and implacable ſpirit, tended to over-awe the diſaffect- 


ed; and, as he had ſurrounded the king with his crea» 


tures, his will directed all the operations of ſtate. The 


populace, whoſe favorite he had never been, vented 


their reſentment againſt him in impatient murmurs, 
and eagerly wiſhed for that. change of fortune which 
would hurl him from his elevation, and reduce him ta 
ruin and deſpair. 

With regard to the affairs of the continent, the PRIN 
though not pleaſed with the ſucceſs of the French in 
the Netherlands, was unwilling to precipitate the na- 
tion into a compliance with the emperor's deſire of ſuc- 
cours. He was ſenſible of the inexpediency of em- 


hoüing the — in a war during a minority, at a 
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time when the exchequer was at a low ebb; and theres 


fore, though the French inſulted the Engliſh flag, and 
committed piracies in the channel, he contented him. 
ſelf with giving directions for incidental retaliation. 


The king's neceſſities not being ſufficiently ſupplied 


by the late Fubſidy, which was alſo tardily raiſed, a 


commiſſion was iſſued for ſeiſing all croſſes, jewels, 


Plate, copes, veſtments, and every piece of furniture 


in cathedral and parochial churches, that appeared to 
de ſuperfluous. In ſome churches, valuable ſpoils were 
found; but, in many, private plunderers had embezzled 
a great part of the ornaments, and left only the glean- 


ings to the commiſſioners; and it may be ſuppoſed, 


that, in an age when rapine was ſo prevalent, the of. 


cers reſerved ſome portion of their collections for their 


own 6 
The king had in general Age! a good ſtate of 


health; and he had, in the preceding year, paſſed with- - 
out injury through two of thoſe eruptive diſeaſes which 


are moſt incident to youth, But, early in the preſent 
year, he began to be haraſſed with a cough, which, far 
from yielding to the preſeriptions of the faculty, ſuſ- 
tained a rapid increaſe of malignancy, ang at length | 
terminated in a conſumption, It was obſerved, that 
his health had declined from the firſt appearance of 

lord Robert Dudley, a ſon of the duke of Northymber- | 


land, as one of the attendants of the palace. But this 


ſuggeſtion ſeems to have ariſen from the odium which 
prevailed againſt the Dudleys, and from the conſider- | 
ation of the ſcheme which the duke had formed with 
regard to the ſucceſſion, rather than from any valid 
grounds. 9 


Northumberland had been particularly ſtudious of 


Acquiring the king's good graces, that his ambitious ar- 


rangements might meet wn a better chance of ſucceſs. 
He 


Þ 
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. He applauded and ſeconded every propoſal made by the A. D. 


virtuous and patriotic Edward for the promotion of the 
proteſtant intereſts, or the advancement of the publie 


welfare. He treated him with the moſt profound reſpect, 


and the moſt pliant ſubmiſſion. He attended him dur- 


ing his indiſpoſition with the moſt officious aſſiduity; 


and, with artful hypocriſy, affected to lament the viſi- 


ble decay of his ſovereign's health, and to deprecate 


an event which would deprive the world of a prince of 
ſuch promiſing talents, and ſuch virtuous propenſities. 
Lady Jane Grey, on whoſe confanguinity with 


the king Northumberland had founded the hopes of 


_ transferring the crown to his family, was now about 


the age of ſixteen, and was diſtinguiſhed by the moſt 
brilliant accompliſhments. The beauty of her perſon, 


though calculated to charm all who beheld her, was a 


circumſtance gof inferior attraction, when compared 


with the goodneſs of her heart, the excellence of her 


_ underſtanding, and the extent of her erudition. 16 


the uſual attainments of her ſex, ſhe had added a conſi- 
derable knowledge of the Roman and Greek languages; 
and the principal oriental tongues were not unknown 
to her. She was alſo, for her years, well ſkilled in 


ſuch branches of philoſophy as were then in vogue, and 


had made a great progreſs in the ſtudy of theology. 


| Her attachment to the proteſtant faith was founded on 


T T2 8 2 - 


conviction 3 and her piety was unaccompanied with -_. 


bigotry or enthufiaſm. The king had conceived a great 


| eſteem for a lady of ſuch extraordinary merit; and 
this conſideration ſtrengthened the hopes which the 
miniſter had formed 8 l on ma to W 1 8 


her his crown. 


Such was the ae to whom Northumberland r mar- 
ned his fourth ſon, lord Guilford Dudley; and, as the. 
6 | 2 | kin ng 's : 
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4D. king's death did not ſeem very diſtant, he now . 


1553. 


opened to him his grand ſcheme. He complimented 


dim on his zealous concern for the intereſts of the æe- 


Formed church, and expreſſed his wiſh that the jud- 
cious meaſures which had been purſued for the eſta - 
bliſhment of ſo pure a ſyſtem of religion might not be 


| expoſed to the chance of being annulled by a popiſh 


- fuccefſor. This was a ſtring with which Edward's 


| heart beat in uniſon. The conſcientious prince had 
frequently deplored the perverſeneſs of his fiſter Mary, 
and had refleted with anticipative ſorrow on the pro- 


bable effects which would reſult from her catholic zeal, 
when his death ſhould call her to the throne. The duke 


. proceeded to obſerve, that Mary and Elizabeth had 


both been declared illegitimate by act of parliament ; 


and that, though their father had afterwards given them 


2 place in his teſtamentary regulations for the diſpoſal 


of the crown, the nation would not tamely acquieſce in 
the ſovereignty of thoſe whom the legiſlature had pro- 


nounced incapable of inheriting : that the poſterity of 


the late king's elder ſiſter were excluded by that prince's 


will; and that, even if they had been admitted by him, 
the young queen of Scotland, whoſe pretenſions were 
derived from that deſcent, merited excluſion not only 
by her education in the Romiſh doctrines, but by her 
being contracted to the dauphin, ſo that the conſe- 


quence of her ſucceſſion to the crown of England would 


be the ſubjection of that realm to the French monar- 
chy: that theſe conſiderations rendered it not only 
expedient but juſtifiable to recogniſe the elaim of the 


Aducheſs of Suffolk, niece to the late ſovereign by Mary, - 
; bis younger ſiſter; and that the ducheſs was willing 
to reſign her rights to her eldeſt daughter, the wr | 


J ane Aber, whoſe merit was univerſally acknowledge 
| Z and 
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and who was inclined, both from principle and policy, A.D. 


to ſupport. the preſent. religious . eſtabliſhment. The 
duke f urther remarked, that, if the reaſons were leſs 


valid for the - propoſed change in the ſucceſſion, the 
king had an equal right with his father to diſpoſe of 


the crown, by will, or by letters patent. 


Theſe are the arguments which the artful —_— 


enforced on the mind of the youthful king, who, de- 


preſſed by ill health, and impelled by religious motives, 


made little reſiſtance to the duke's perſuaſions. He 
was, indeed, averſe to the idea of excluding Elizabeth, 


whom he eſteemed for her regard to the Proteſtant 
doctrines; but reflecting that, if Mary ſhould be de- 


barred from the ſucceſſion on the ground of an illegiti- 
macy declared by parliament, the adoption of another 
who had received the ſame ſtigma, would be a manifeſt 


inconſiſtency, he conſented to the ſettlement of the 


crown on his couſin Jane. He had no ſooner ſignified 


his acquieſcence in the propoſal of Northumberland, 


than he ordered fir Edward Montague, chief juſtice of 


the common pleas, ſeveral other judges, and the attor- 


ney and ſolicitor general, to attend the council. The mi- 


nute of the intended: ſettlement being read to them, f 
they were deſired to draw it up in the form of letters 
patent. They requeſted that ſufficient time might be 

allowed them to deliberate on a point of ſuch i import- ; 
ance z and the opinion which they afterwards gave 


was, that it was high treaſon to alter the ſucceſſion. 


This anſwer being reported to the duke of Northum- : 


berland, he haſtened to the council-chamber, called 


Montague a traitor, and indecently menaced the 
judges; but his arrogant behaviour could not prevail 5 
over their firmneſs. In a ſubſequent attendance, how- 
ever, they were prevailed on to relax in their oppoſi- 


non to 5 vithee of the king and his miniſter, Ed- 
ward 
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4 ward having ſternly aſked them whether they had pre- 


1553 pared the patent, they replied that whatever they ſhould 
| do in the affair would be of no force without the ſane- 


tion of parliament: The king rejoiried, that it might 
required them, on their allegiance, to comply. Some 


bf the privy counſellors intimating that their diſobedi- 
ence to the king's lawful commands would ſubject 


them to the penalties of treaſon, they promiſed to 


draw up the ſettlement, if his majeſty would grant 
them not only a commiſſion requiring them to prepare 


fuch a deed, but alſo a full indemnity for their com- 


- pliances. Their propoſals being readily agreed to, they 
drew up the patent, to which the chancellor put the 


great ſeal, after having required them to ſign their 


names to it, to which they all agreed, except Sir James 


| Hales, whoſe 'repugnance was too ſtrong to be overs 


come. It was likewiſe ſubſcribed by the members of 
the council, though ſome of them were unfriendly to 


excluſion of Henry's iſſue; but the perſuaſions of the il 


king, who was prepoſſeſſed with an idea of the lega- 
lity of the ſcheme, ſubdued the primate's reluQtance 5. 
When the king's phyſicians began to deſpair of his 


recovery, a female empiric preſented herſelf before 


the council, and engaged to reſtore him to health in a 
ſhort time. In conſequenee of this application, orders 


were given for the temporary diſcharge of the phyfi- 


eians, that they might not interfere with the directions 


| ef the quack. Edward's health daily declined after her 


preſcriptions had been followed; and the populace 


did not fcruple to affirm that poiſon had been admits 
| niftered+to him. The woman being diſmiſſed, 'the 
| phyſicians were recalled to court; but all their efforts 


72 To nee vol u f. aan. 
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Were nebkedusl exerted to Ros the valuable life of A. De. 
ihe king; who reſigned his breath in the 16th year of July 13 


| kis ages after a reign of between fix and ſeven years: 


_Had?this prince been permitted to live to years Ff 
maturity, he would doubtleſs have proved an able and 
reſpectable monarch! Of natural capacity he had a 
great ſhare; and he ſeeins to have had a genius for 
government. He reflected much on the concerns of his 


dignified ſtation; he was ſedulous in his i inquiries into 


dhe ſtate of his kingdom; he was acute in diſcovering 
the äbuſes which prevailed; he planned ſchemes of 
improvement ind reformation; he encouraged every 
| meaſure which he conſidered as conducive to the inte- 
reſts.and the happineſs of his people: He cultivated 


foreign politics with eagerneſs, and aſtoniſhed the am- 
baſſadors of Europe by the variety of his knowledge 


and the ſagacity of his obſervations: He patroniſed 


the arts, as well liberal: as mechanical; and he was a 


friend to merit of every denomination. The navy; 


that bulwark of an inſular ſituation, was improved under 


his auſpices; and on commerce, that promoter of na- 
tional aggrandiſement; he beſtowed a high degree f 
attention: Among the writings which are attributed 
to him, we find the heads of a judicious ſcheme for 


the eſtabliſhment of a general mart of n . 
merce in England. 


He has been celebrated for the inildneſs and * . 


hity of his diſpoſition, for the modeſty and humility of 
his deportment, for his regard to juſtice and equity, 
for his combiriation of hberality with economy, and 
for his vigorous application. to public buſineſs. His. 
literary character has alſo been the fubject of extraor- 


dinary panegyric. At an early age, he, diſtinguiſhed. 
_ himſelf by his acquiſitions in philology; he was ac- 
quainted with the controverhial points of 2 ; and. 


Vor. V. 5775 0 ON: _ he 
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„ oa. For had made a great proficiency in philoſophigal,purs 
„ 1 ſvits., Cardan, the celebrated Italian phyſician, paſſ- 

ing ſome time at his court, was ſurpriſed at the multi- 
farious accompliſhments which he obferved in this 
_ princely youth; and he has borne teſtimony to Edward's 
kill acquaintance with ancient and modern languages; 
io bis ſkill in logic, muſic, and natural philoſophy; why 

| dignity of demeanor, and complacency of temper®. - 
But, notwithſtanding all the encomiums which "= 
been paſſed on his character, ſome blemiſhes may be 
remarked. His early initiation in the doctrines of the 

reformers had given him ſo rooted a diſguſt to what - 
ever was repugnant to his own religious ideas, that 
his devotion may juſtly be faid to have been tinctured 

With bigotry; and though he deſerves our commen- 

dation for having teſtified ſuch reluctance to the exe- 

. cution of two anabaptiſts who were the only perſons 

FEE cCommitted to the flames in his reign ?, (and it is much 

to be 'regretted, for the honor of the proteſtants, 

that even two ſhould ſuffer for opinions under their 

N ſway), we ſhould have been better pleaſed if he had 

A c.̃arried to a greater extent his oppoſition to ſuch unjuſ- 

| _ tifiable cruelty. But the influence of Cranmer, whom 
he regarded as an oracle in points of e pre- 
vailed over the king's humanity, | 
In another inſtance, there ſeems to FE ſulficienit 
reaſon for blaming his want of mental vigor. We 
allude to the death of his uncle, the duke of Somer- 
ſet, a faithful ſervant of the crown, whom, from 
a. facility in believing the inſinuations of his enemies, 
75 and from an apparent defect in manly e he 


6. Hieronym. Carday. de Genituris, lib. xii. 
© +. "Theſe were Joan Bocher, coomunly called Jow of mn me 
van * a | | 


gave 
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gave up to ite malice of faction The Bens i 
is other uncle was leſs reprehenſible, as the guilt of 
that nobleman \ was 1 ptoblematical *. | 
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3. This E was never - married; tl though an dtiance had been 
. projected between him and one of the daughters of Henry II. of 
France. He was the founder of ſome valuable inſtitutions. Chriſt's 


: Hoſpital i in London, that of St. Thomas in Southwark, and * ' 
4 free-ichools in different panes of 155 n owe their eſtabliſhment 
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An atiemjii is / mad 40 l 72 lady Sans Grey on the 

throne 1 1t/ e 15 \ foon defttted i in Favour of Mary.— 
© The Hike of N orthumber land and athers are beheaded 
3 having ſupported ber.—Mary deprives the pro- 
 teflant biſhops of their ſees j—and takes Various . 


Jor the * of popery. 


| i „i Padua he proteſtants Fad Hh to =" 
24 ſeries of perſcentions from the elevation of the prin- 
ceſs Mary to the throne, they were either' fo fully con- 

4  -  vinced of the expediency of maintaining the principles 

| of hereditary right, or ſo apprehenſive of the inutility of 
cwarting a claim which was. oppoſed only by the 
— _ odious faction of the duke of Northumberland, that few 
of them gave their active ſupport to lady Jane Grey, 
the avowed friend of their religion. After Edward's 
death, this lady received an unwelcome viſit from 
the duke, and the chief Loblemen: of his party, who, 
approaching her on their knees, furpriſed her with 
a diſplay of humility which ſhe did not expect; for 
they had not yet, communicated their ſchemes to her. 
The defire of reigning, which ſo many of her ſex are 

| inclined to cheriſh, had little ſway over her mind; and 

though tlie danger of accepting the offer of a crown 
which the majority of the nation conſidered as due tg 
another, forcibly ſtruck her, it is probable that, in her 
earneſt refuſal of the royal dignity, ſhe was leſs influenc- 
ed by that confideration, than by a real unwillingneſs ts 
exchange the calm ee of literature and ſcience, 
and 
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and FE ml joys _ ett retirement, for the 


ſplendid cares of royalty, and the toils 11 anxieties 
1 ſtate. But the importunities of the duke her father- 


in-law, the remonſtrances of her parents, and the per- 


ſuaſions of her huſband, for whom ſhe had a ſtrong. 


affection, induced her, though with the greateſt re- 


luctance, to recall ber refuſal, and accept the crown 


- ” 


which the late king had bequeathed to her. 
Northumberland endeavoured to conceal the king's 


death for ſome time, that he might have an opportu- 


nity .of getting Mary and Elizabeth into his power, 


and of. preparing for the peaceable eſtabliſhment of - 


lady Jane Grey. on the throne. Letters had been 


written to them, by the « council, before Edward ex- 


pired, requeſting them to repair to the palace, and 
comfort their afflicted brother and Mary had reached 
Hoddeſdon in her way to the metropolis, when ſhe 


Y received intimation of Edward's death, and her own 


danger, from the earl of Arundel, Who, though he | 


maintained an appearance of amity with her great ene- 
my the duke, cheriſhed Fo ſtrong reſentment againſt _ 
him for former injuries. This intelligence induced 
her to turn back; and the Jourgeyed with extraordi- 
nary rapidity to Kenning-Ball f in Norfolk, with an 
intention of retiring, in caſe of emergency, to the ſea- 
coaſt, whence ſhe . tranſport herſelf to the Ne- 
therlands *. | | 

On the ſecond. day 5 Edward's 8 Now 


thumberland ſent for the lord-mayor, and ſome of the | 


chief citizens of London; who, repairing to Green- 
wich, were-informed by the council of the loſs which 


they had ſuſtained, and of the appointment of lady . 
Jane to the ſucceſſion. The patent being produced t to 


1. Burnet, vol. il. p. 233.—8trype's Eeclefiaſtieal Memorials. 
MJ them, 
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them, they were inveigled by promiſes, or compelled 
by menaces, to take an oath in her favor; 3. and were 
ſtrictly enjoined 1 not to diſcloſe the affair. Two days 
| afterwards, when it was known that Mary had been 


appriſed of the ſecret, the duke conveyed his daughter- : 


in-law to the Tower, where ſhe was preſented with . 
the keys of the fortreſs. On the ſame day, ſhe was. 


proclaimed queen; but ſuch was the unpopularity of 


her cauſe, that, amidſt a great concourſe of people, 


few acclamations' were heard. The general odium 
againſt the author of her elevation, and the conſidera- 


tion of the danger of the precedent, abſorbed all reli- 


gious diviſions, and united both proteſtants and an 


Hes in the intereſts of the rightful heir. 


Jane commenced her reign with confirming the 
commiſſions of the lieutenants of counties, and of | 
other officers of the crown, She then ſen diſ- 


2 patches to the Engliſh ambaſſadors at foreign courts, 
requiring them to notify the death of Edward VI. and 


her acceſſion. Before her. proclamation, the council 


= had ſent intelligence of the king's deceaſe to the em- 


i. 8 ö © 
3h ( 


peror Charles, with a requeſt that he would perſevere 
in his friendſhip with the Engliſh nation; to which he 


ſignified his aſfent. Richard Shelly was afterwards 
entruſted with the conveyance of a letter from the 


new queen to his Imperial majeſty, profeſſing a deſire 


of amity, and offering a renewa] of that mediation 


which Edward had opened for a peace between ” 


Charles and the French king. But Shelly, concluding 


that the Emperor would be greatly diſpleaſed at the newy 


2. Annal. Mariz, 3 a Franc Godw. During the proclamation, one 
Swen Pot threw out ſome fatirical reflexions on the new govern- 
ment; for which he was put in the pillory, and loft both his ears; 
an inſtance of ſeverity which was not calculated to allay the hatred 


en ee e dran ban, e. 2 
of 
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of the excluſion of Mary, and that Jave, 8 ads : 
would not be permanent, delayed the execution of his | 


commiſſion. 8 

The opinion of this ambaffador, reſpecting the mort 
duration of Jane's royal power, was confirmed by the 
event. Mary's reſolution and aCtivity proved beneficial | 
| to her cauſe. She ſent circular letters to the Ae 
and the corporations of the realm, aſſerting her right 
to the crown, not only by the laws of inheritance, 


but by the will of her father, and commanding them 


to riſe 1 in her behalf. She diſpatched a fpirited meſſage | 


to the members of the council, expreſſing her diſplea- 
ſure at their neglect of potifying to her the death of 


her brother; intimating that ſhe knew of their conſul- | 
rations and engagements to her prejudice, but that 
he was willing to pardon all paſt offences, on condi» 
tion of their immediate ſubmiſſion to her authority, 
and of their taking meaſures for fixing her in the 


throne to which ſhe was entitled, In anſwer to this 


communication, they declared that her illegitimacy 
precluded her from all right to the ſovereignty, and . 


charged her not to diſturb the government of lady. 
| Jane, whoſe title was founded i in law and juſtice*. 


Mary Was ſoon joined by a conſiderable number of : 


| provincials ; and among theſe were many proteſtants, 


who were allured to her ſervice by her deceitful pro- 


miſes of maintainjng the preſent religious eſtabliſh- 
ment. 'Fhe firſt noblemen who joined her were the 


_ earls of Bath and Suſſex ;, and ether perſons. of rank | 


: quickly followed their example, 
When the friends of Jane heard of the 1 lg 
firength of her rival, they reſolved to ſend an army, 
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15-0. againſt her, under the conduct of the duke of Suffolk; 
1553. 
but the appointment of this nobleman to a poſt of 
| ſuch danger ſo alarmed his daughter, that ſhe per- 
ſuaded the duke of Northumberland to aſſume the 
command. The ſecret friends of Mary endeavoured 
to promote the departure of the duke, who kept them 
in awe by his preſence. They were confident that he 
5 would not prevail over the adherents of the rightful 
| queen; and it was their intention, in his abſence, to 
take meaſures for reducing Jane to her primitive con- 
dition. It was with great 1 reluctance that he conſented 
to quit che capital. He doubted the fidelity of the 
| citizens to his daughter-in-law, and had ſtrong ſulpi-. 
_cions of the honor of many of the privy counſellors, 
But, reflecting that his military experience might be 
uſefully exerted againſt the partiſans of Mary, and | 
| that a ſucceſsful battle would be of ſignal ſervice to 
P Tp his intereſts, he prepared for his expedition. Having = 
5 exacted from the counſellors a ſolemn promiſe of ad- 
hering to queen Jane, he marched out of London 
with a body of forces, accompanied by the marquis of 
Northampton, the earl of Huntingdon, lord Grey, and 
other noblemen. Inſtead of advancing againſt Mary 
With a celerity which might have intimidated her fol- 
lowers, he loitered at Cambridge, where, as chancellor 
of the univerſity, he ordered a ſermon to be preached 
5 by the vice· chancellor in vindication of Jane's title to 
the crown. Proceeding to Newmarket, where a'ren- 
dezvous had been appointed, he muſtered an army of 
2000 cavalry and — 5 yp and advanced to 
„% »;ů ꝓ? ÿ 1 
Mary's party, in ther mean time, ere in num- 
ber and confidence. She was reinforced by the friends 
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with intelligence of the declaration of many counties 
in her favor. She was proclaimed queen at Norwich, 
and received jupplies of men and ammunition from 
that great city. Six veſſels, which had been directed 
to cruiſe off the eaſtern coaſt, with a view either af 
intercepting her if ſhe ſhould attempt, in a fit of de- 
ſpair, to make her eſcape by ſea, or of preventing the 
arrival of ſutcours from the Netherlands, were driven 
by tempeſtuous weather into a port, near which Sir 
Henry Jerningham was enliſting men in her name; 
and the captains, regardleſs of the intereſts of Jane, in 
whoſe behalf they had engaged to act, transferred their 
ſervice to Mary. Sir Edward Haſtings, who had been 
| directed to raiſe troops for Jane in the ſhire of Bucks, 
had no ſooner levied them, than he openly Jeter, 
for her competitor. Jane inſtantly ſent orders to her 
friends in that county to reduce Sir Edward and his 
followers to her obedience; but, amidſt the general 
inclination of the people ee Mary, no proſpect 
appeared of the execution of thoſe commands *. 
While the army of Mary received conſtant reinforces 


ments, that of the duke of Northumberland daily de- : 


creaſed in number, 3 in conſequence of the diſcourage- 
ment ariſing from the popular zeal for the lawful heir, 
Finding the provincials unwilling to join him, he re- 
turned from Bury to Cambridge, and ſent a peremp- 
tory meſſage to the council, demanding ſuch a ſupply 
of forces as would enable him to gope with the enemy. 
But this demand did not meet with compliance; for 
though the duke of Suffolk, who acted as miniſter ta 
his daughter ; in the abſence of Northumberland, was 
eager to levy troops for her ſervice, the majority of the 
counſellors had reſolved to abandon her cauſe. On 
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- pretence of ſuperintending che new levies, and of con- 
a ferring with the French ambaſſador on the ſubject of” 
Bet, procuring men from Picardy, the earls of Arundel and 
Pembroke, and other members of the council, obtain- 
el permiſſion to quit the Tower. They ſoon after 
held a meeting at Baynard's caſtle ; and here their 
. ckiſguſt to the duke of Northumberland, and their de- 
or fixing Jane on the throne, produced refolu- 
3 tions adverſe to the pretenſions of that lady. Arundel 
harangued the aſſembly on the duke's inordinate am- 
bition and tyrannical ſpirit, which, in the event of 
Jane's eſtabliſhment, would ſubject theip lives and for- 
tunes to his will. To reſcue the ſtate from his per- 
nicious government, and atone for the guilt which he 
* and other counſellors had contracted by ſupporting 
Jane, he moved that Mary ſhould be recogniſed as 
| | ; queen. Pembroke warmly ſeconded the motion; and 
„„ putting his hand to his ſword, declared that he would: 
7 defend the interefts of the princeſs Mary againſt all 
opponents. Some of the nobility repreſented it as 
diſhonorable to betray the duke, and propoſed that. 
he ſhould be informed of their j intentions, and perſuaded 
to join with them in ſoliciting a pardon but the greater. 
part of thoſe who were preſent objected to a propoſal 
. Which would be productive of unneceſſary delay. A. 
m.eſſage was immediately diſpatched to the lord mayor - 
and aldermen, requiring their attendance ; ; and the 
counſellors, accompanied by thoſe magiſtrates, rode tg 
the croſs in Cheapſide, and proclaimed Mary queen of 
©; England, France, and Ireland. After thjs ceremony, 
they repaired to St. Paul's cathedral, and joined in the 
celebration of Te Deum, Returning to the place of 
their late meeting, they ſent the earl of Arundel and 
lord Paget to the caſtle of Framlingham, to commu⸗ 
nicate to Mary is Ines of theſe proccedings, 
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ons. The duke of Suffolk, without heſitation, ſur- 


rendered that fortreſs to the demand of the council, 
and informed his daughter, that, as it would be ufe⸗ 
| leſs to oppoſe the triumph of her rival, it was neceſ- 
ſary for her to reſign the dignity of queen. Jane 


cheerfully acquieſced in a return to private life; and 


her ſatisfaction would have been complete, had not 


the dread of Mary's vengeance damped her Ropes of a 
| long enjoyment of domeſtic felicity 7. 


The duke of Northumberland had no ſooner * 


: appriſed of the defection of the council from lady Jane, 


N and of the joy which had attended the proclamation 8 


of Mary in the capital, than he deſpaired of the ſuc- 
ceſs of his projects. His army was reduced by de- 
ſertion to 2000 men; and he could neither depend on 
the fidelity of theſe, nor entertain the ſmalleſt hopes 
of ſuch a reinforcement, as would enable him to with- 
ſtand even an, inconſiderable detachment of Mary” 8 
forces. He therefore diſmiſſed his followers, and pro- 


claimed queen Mary at Cambridge. Within an hour 


after he had thus coincided with the popular wiſhes, 


letters arrived from the council, commanding him to 


diſband his army, and promiſing, if he would behave 
as a loyal ſubject to Mary, to recommend him to her 
clemency. He had been ſeiſed, after the ceremony of 


proclamation, by ſome of the late king's guards; but, N 


as the council had given full liberty to all perſons to 
retire to their reſpective homes, he inſiſted on the 
fame privilege, and was releaſed. But, the next day, 
when e he was Preparing to make his eſcape, he was: 


i 
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30 of the general joy. teſtißed on the acai by P38 A.D, 
inhabitants of the metropolis. They then ſent ſome 


companies of ſoldiers to ſecure the Tower for the new 
queen, and infiſt on Jane's dereliction of her preten- 
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arreſted, in the queen's name, by the earl of Arundel, 
That inſolence which he had ſhown in his proſperity 
now gave way to. the meanneſs of dejection: he threw 
himſelf on his knees before the earl, and implored his 
interceſſion with Mary. Arundel was pleaſed with the 
| humiliation of his enemy, to whom he gave no hopes 


of merey; and he committed him to a ſtrong guard. 


Three of his ſons, namely, the earl of Warwick, and 
the lords Ambroſe and Henry Dudley, were appre- 


hended at the ſame time; and the earl of Huntingdon, 


| Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir John Gates, Dr. Edwin 
Sandys, vice-chancellor of Cambridge, and others of 
the duke's party, were alſo ſeiſed, conducted to Lon. 
don, and impriſoned in the Tower. Lord Robert 
Dudley was afterwards arreſted, and confined in that 


fortreſs, with the marquis of Northampton, and Dr. 


Nicholas Ridley, biſhop of London; and the ſame 


fate attended other perſons of diſtinction, among 


whom were the chief juſtices of the King's-Bench and 
: Common-Pleas, the duke of Suffolk, his! aber ” 


Jane, and her huſband *; 


Thus, without the aden of blood, did Mary re- | 
coyer her inheritance, in oppoſition to a faction which 
Her ſucceſs 
may be attributed partly to the public conviction of 


had the whole government in it's hands. 


the ill effects that would flow from the excluſion of her 


and her ſiſter, in whoſe behalf frequent conſpiracies | 


would naturally ariſe againſt the uſurper, by which the 


| tranquillity of the nation would be endangered; and 

partly to the unpopularity of the duke of Northumber- 

land, who, it was foreſeen, ; would bear the chief ſway 
in the adminiftration of the realm under lady Jane, 


The attempts of her enemies being thus fruſtrated, 
1 8 advanced with a ſplendid train to OT” and 
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Was met near the city by her ſiſter, who, approaching 
with an eſcort of 500 horſe, congratulated the queen 
on her triumph over the ſchemes of uſurpation. When 
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ſhe had entered the Tower, the duke of Norfolk, the Aug. 3. 


deprived biſhop of Wincheſter, lord Edward Courte- 
. nay, and the ducheſs of Somerſet; widow of the pro- 
tector, implored her favor and protection; and ſhe 
ordered them to be releaſed from their confinement 2. 
Though the natural temper of Mary did not incline 
her to clemency, ſhe affected to appear humane and 
merciful at the commencement of her reign. She 
| granted a full pardon to the duke of Suffolk, the father 
of her rival. She remitted the execution of the ſen- 
tence pafſed againſt moſt of the adherents of the duke 
of Northumberland; but ſhe did not extend her grace 
to that nobleman himſelf, as the deemed him the moſt _ 
criminal of all the conſpirators. - Being brought to a 
trial before his peers, the duke deſired to know the 


opinion of the court on two queſtions: : one was, 


whether any man performing a certain act with the 
aſſent of the ſovereign's privy counſellors, and with 
the ſanction of the great ſeal of the realm, could juſtly 
be accuſed of treaſon for any action done in conſe- 
quence of ſuch authority: the purport of the other 
was, whether thoſe who were equally culpable with 
him, and by whoſe orders he had been directed in all 
his proceedings, were competent to. aCt as his judges, 

The duke of Norfolk, who preſided as high ſteward, 

anſwered, by the advice of the judges, that the great 
ſeal of an uſurper was no warrant, and conſequently 
could give no indemnity ; and that though ſome might 


have been equally criminal with himſelf, yet, as they _ 


were under no attainder, they might legally act upon 


his trial. He then pleaded guilty to the indictment z | 
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and his example was followed by t the marquis of Nor: 


thampton, and the earl of Warwick; who were ar. | 


raigned with him. After ſentence had beet pro- 


3. nounced, he entreated the lords to uſe their intereſt I 


with the queen; that four requeſts which he now tnade 

| might be granted.” Theſe were, that he might not be 
ſubjected to an ignominious mode of execution; that 
his ſons might not be treated with ſeverity, as they 


huaad acted in con ſequence of their father's commands; 


that ſome learned divine might be ſuffered to commune 
uiuith him, for the benefit of his ſoul; and that privy 
counſellors might be ſent to him, to receive ſuch com- 
munications as he was ready to offer; With regatd to 
'the laſt point; we do not find that he made any im- 
portant diſcloſure z but; in his conference with the 


. Counſellors; of whom Gardiner was one; he expreſſed 


| & warmth of zeal for popery, from the vain hope of 
procuring a pardon from Mary: This ſhe reſolved to 

withhold from him, though ſhe conſented to ſpare the 

lves of all his ſons, except Guilford, the huſband of 

the temporafy queen. 

Of the delinquents who \ were condeinned to death 
For their connexions with the duke, Sir Thomas Pal- 

mer and Sir John Gates were conſidered as the moſt 


| 4 unworthy of pardon. | They were therefore beheaded 


with him; and the people were not diſpleaſed with 


me ſacrifice of this triumvirate. Gates, having been 


deeply implicated in all the ambitious and iniquitous 
projects of Northumberland, participated of the odium 


which that nobleman had incurred; and Palmer was 


deteſted by the public for his concern in the death of 
the proteQor, againſt whom he had been the principal 
_ witneſs: The duke, at the ſcaffold; acknowledged the 
| juſtice of his ſentence, declared that he ſincerely fork. 
4 bare all his e and cautioned the ſpectatori 
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e the dangerous progreſs of the ee opi- 


nions . He was a man of capacity and addreſs, and 


bad diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſervices both i in the 
- field and in the council; but the weakneſs of a mi- 
nority tempted him to give full ſcope to his extrava: 

gant ambition, and an eee . to his 
violent paſſions. 


The popularity which Mary enjoyed + at her deceiion 


was hot diminiſhed by the execution of theſe obttoxious | 


eriminals; and a declaration which the had lately 
made, purporting that, though her own religious opi⸗ 


nions were firmly fixed, ſhe had no intention of im- 


poſing any conſtraint on the conſciences of others; 


: contributed, with her elemeney to the other delin- 


quents, to flatter the people with tlie proſpect of a 
mild reign. But theſe appearances were deceitful, 


Am. 
553. 


Mary was Fr uperſtitiouſly devoted to the catholic doc- | 


trines; and her bigotry was ſo fierce and intractable, 


that ſhe reſolved not to ſhow the leaſt favor to thoſe 
who preſumed to oppoſe the errors which ſhe had im- 


bibed. She had, formed a determination of giving a 
looſe to the ſpirit of perſecution, and of enforcing, in 
the moſt rigorous manner, the ancient laws wk 


hereſy. Her confeſſors eaſily ſatisfied her conſcience 


with reſpect to the violation of her repeated promiſes, 
which, they affirmed, ought not to * hope with here- 


ties. 
Before her coronation, the iſſued two proclamations 
which gave ſome ſatisfaction to the people. By one, 


the promiſed a ſpeedy redreſs of the grievances ariſing 
from the circulation of baſe coin: by the other, ſhe 


remitted a part of the ſublidy vated to her brother in 


the laſt parliament, But, though ſhe thus courted. 
Popularity, ſhe gave much diſguſt by the unuſual num- 
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AD. ber of exceptions and reſtrictions . in the 
N general pardon which ſhe granted at the ſaleninity of 
O. 1. her conſecration: This ceremony was performed by | 
SGarqdiner, who had been reſtored to the ſee of Win- 
| cheſter, and who poſſeſſed ſo great a ſhare of the con- 
1 | fidence,of the new queen, that ſhe had promoted him 
1 the dignity of chancellor of the realm. r 
As ſhe exeerated the proceedings of her brothers . 
| miniſtry. againſt the catholic biſhops, it was one of her 
4 carlieſt cares to re-eſtabliſh them in their ſees: | This 
5 ſhe. did by the medium of commiſſioners, whom ſho 
appointed to review the ſentences by which they had 
deen deprived. Theſe prelates, (particularly Gardiner 
and Bonner) fired with. revenge for the diſgrace to 
which they had been ſubjected under the ſway of the 
| proteſtants, encouraged the queen, in her inhuman de- 
| Gen of kindling the flames of perſecution. _ 
Tho To prevent the advocates for the reformed doctrines 
: 5 from. continuing to propagate their tenets, the queen 
gave orders that no perſon ſhould be ſuffered to preach 
without a licence from her ** 5 and fhe took particular 
rare to grant that permiſſion to none but thoſe who 
- were willing to recommend the Romith faith. Her 
promiſe of with-holding all conftraint from the con- 
| feiences of her ſubjects, ſhe afterwards qualified by 4 
affirming that ſhe'did not mean to preclude herfelf from 
adopting the reſolutions of parliament, if that aſſembly, 4 
ſhould conſider a toleration of the new opinions as in- 
expedient. Some of the ithabitants of Suffolk having 
ventured to remind her of her promiſe fo thein, the 
. them with contemptuous arrogance, and re- 
5 Primanded them for preſuming to direct their ſoye⸗ | 1 
reign She even put one of them in the pillory for 
the freedom of his remarks. on this occaſion. The 
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leres of a moderate government were now abſorbed - 
in the apprehenſions of a rigorous and an intolerant 
ſway. To deter her from the proſecution of her 
ſchemes of ſubverting the reformed: eſtabliſhment, the 


proteſtants publicly declared, that 20,000 perſons would 
riſque their lives rather than ſubmit to an alteration of 


the late king's religious inſtitutions. Theſe and other 
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bold obſervations tended only to exaſperate her pride, 


augment her obſtinacy, and inflame her zeal. 

As Mary was eager to obtain the ſanction of parlia- 
ment to her ſehemes of bigotry, her friends practiſed 

| yarious arts to influence the elections; and, when the 

aſſembly met, it appeared - that the majority were at- 

tached. to the catholic tenets, or were deſirous of pay- 


ing court to the queen, or of avoiding, by exterior 
; compliance, the effects of her violent and revengeful 


5 ſpirit. On the firſt day of the- ſeſſion, maſs was ſo- 
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lemnly performed before the two houſes, though the 
law for the prohibition of it was ſtill in forte. The 


biſhop of Lincoln, refuſing to pay reverence to this 
popiſn ſervice, was driven out of the houſe by the 1 
of catholic zeal 2. 

| Continuing her A kkstzen of ts: the queen 
gave her aſſent to an act for confining all treaſons to 
the ſtatute of the 25th of Edward III. and reducing the 
| liſt of felonies to what had been conſidered as ſuch 
before the acceſſion of Henry VIII. But, from an 


unwillingneſs to be too merciful, ſhe clogged this act 


with ſuch exceptions. as tended. to the gratification of 
her revenge. 


After a ſhort receſs, the tyb Boulez again aſſembled, 


and proceeded to the re-eſtabliſhment of that religious 
ſyſtem which, on ſuch reaſonable grounds, had been 
1 in che preceding reign. In one * bang d 
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repeated all the laws which had been promulgated i in 
favor of the Reformation; and they juſtified this mea- 


| ſure by the ſuperior authority of the doctrines taught 


by the catholic church, and by the great diſorders 
which the late changes had produced in the nation. 


This act of repeal, however, did not paſs through the 
lower houſe without long and violent debates. Another 


act of this parliament ordained the puniſhment of all 
who ſhould moleſt or diſturb any eccleſiaſtic in the 
performance of ſuch divine offices as had been prac- 


tiſed before the death of the queen's father, or ſhould 
be henceforward authoriſed by her; as well as of thoſe 


5 who ſheuld profane or abuſe the holy facrament, or 


break altars or images. Some other laws were pro- 


poſed for the benefit of the catholic cauſe; but it was 
deemed prudent to proceed at firſt with cautious ſteps, 


that too great an alarm * not be kindled 9 | 


the people. 
The proceedings of Henry VIII. with ceſpedt to his 


: a divorce from Catharine, were naturally unpleaſing to 
Mary, who, for a conſiderable time, had obſtinately 


that * he now, with glaring inconliſtency, and 


reliſted his attempts to bring her to an acquieſcence in 


the reQtitude of thoſe proceedings. But his menaces 
of treating her with the utmoſt ſeverity. if ſhe ſhould 


perſiſt in refuſing an unqualified affent to his will either 
in this or in other reſpects, ſubdued her firmneſs, and 
extorted from her, among other acknowledgements, 
a declaration that her mother's marriage with him was 

inceſtuous and unlawful. But, being now freed from 


che conſtraint impoſed on her by an imperious parent, 
and placed in the ſame height of dignity which he had 


enjoyed, ſhe reſolved to inyalidate every ſtep which 
he had taken in the proſecution « of his favorite divorce. 
Though Gardiner had been a ſtrenuous 1 ot | 
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— with the ſame ſervility tb the daughter which he had 


ſhown to the father," framed 2 bill for eſtabliſhing the 
validity of Cathatine's 8 Harrlage with Henry, and the 


perfect legitimacy of Mary; z and, with little difficulty, | 
procured. the aſſent of both houſes to it. In the pre- 


amble of this act, ſevere cenſures were thrown upon 
_ archbiſhop Cranmer for having pronounced the ſen- 
tence of divorce, which was repreſentetas P 
ill-founded, illegal, and impious, 


While this parliament fat, Cranmer was brought to 


his trial for his concern in the ſcheme of the Juke of 
Northumberland for the excluſion of Mary from the 


throne. He defired his judges to conſider the reluc- 


tance which he had teſtified to that meaſure, and the 


earneſt. importunities which had been uſed to procure 


his aſſent; 3 but this apology did riot prevent his being 
| condemned as a traitor. Lord Ambroſe Dudley, his 
| brother lord Guilford, and lady Jane, were tried at 
the ſame time ; and confeſſing their indictments, im- 
mediately received ſentence of death: but the queen 
deferred the execution of their reſpective ſentences: 
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4 8 * BY ns is 5 between Mary 5 
. Philip of Spain.—Sir Thomas Wiat excites a rebellion 
_ againſt her. —His attempts miſcarry an be is eu- 


805 : ecuted. —Lady S ane Grey, and her fe ather To hots and, 
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|| are put to death. | CC . 
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nine complexion, ſhe was not altogether indiſpoſed 


to the matrimonial union; and the emperor, wiſhing 


to procure the crown of England for his poſterity, had 


already made overtures to her for a connexion with 
his ſon, who afterwards mounted the throne of Spain 


under the appellation of Philip II. Her regard for a 


: family to which ſhe was related, and the conſideration 


of Philip 8 high rank, and of the ſplendid inheritance 


5 which awaited him, induced her to 8 71 to the pro- 
poſal of his hand. „ „ 


The Engliſh, ever averſe to the CO connexions 
of their female ſovereigns, were'apprehenfive of cher 


5 throwing herſelf into the arms of Philip; and the 


proſpect of Spaniſh tyranny inſtantiy preſented itſelf 


to their minds in all the horrors of bigotry and cruelty. ; 
The generality of the nation would have been hette 
- pleaſed at the queen's marriage with Courtenay, to 


whom ſhe had granted the earldom of Devonſhire, 
and whoſe dignity of birth (for he was a deſcendant 


honor which his countrymen wiſhed him to attain. 
Cardinal Pole, who was like wife of the goyal blood, was 


recommended to her acceptance by another party; 


but * luſtre of a match with the heir of Spain and 


=: by the 


of Edward IV.) gave him ſome pretenſions to the 
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| the Tides, and the ba of eſfabliſhirg her authority 4 5 


over her turbulent ſubjects by the countenance of a 
| powerful prince h 5 
him to co-opefate with her in her favorite ſcheme of 
extinguiſhing the light of reformation, overbore every 
cofffideration of the danger to which the independence 
of her realm would be expoſed by Tuch an alliance. 

The emperor's deſire of this match was ſo ſtrong, 
that he broke off one which he had negotiated between 
his ſon ane 
arts of inſinuation and even of corruption to gain over 
the chief miniſters of Mary, particularly the chancel- 
lor Gardiner and lord Paget, to the promotion of the 
marriage. When the « queen's intentions of accepting 
a Spaniſh huſband were publicly known, the commons, 


in an addreſs, requeſted that ſtre would not eſpouſe A. 


| Foreigner. She was diſpleaſed at their preſumption, 
and anſwered, that ſhe held her crown of God, and 
_* would truſt to his counſel alone on ſo important an oc- 


* 


caſion; that ſhe had not yet come to a determination 


on the ſubject 3 bur that whenever ſhe did, ſhe would 


take care to gonſult the general benefit of her realm, 


_ though ſhe herſelf was principally concerned in the 


_ diſpoſal of her on perſon. 
The chancellr informed his imperial majeſty of the 


averſion of the Engliſh to the queen's marriage with 
- hisfon, and declared, that, unleſs very favorable con- 


ditions ſhould be offered, it would never meet with 


their acquieſcence. He alſo intimated to him, that it 
was neceſſary to remit large ſums of money to Eng- 
land to win the chief nobility to his intereſt, and in- 


| fluence. the parliamentary elections. In conſequence 
of this information, Charles and Philip reſolved not to 


inſiſt on | high te terms 3 ; and they engaged to ſend con- 


N 3 kgerable 


e catholic zeal would prompt 5 


"a princeſs of Portugal, and practiſed the 
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1 ſums to be diſtributed menge, the Engliſh | 


'*- Nobility and gentry *. 
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In the management of the treaty with the 8 


ambaſſadors, Gardiner had the chief hand; and his 


abilities qualified him for the taſk. Being aware of 


| the popular averſion to the match, he reſolyed to make 
the articles ſuch as ſhould give no alarm to the jealouſy 
| of the Engliſh; and the envoys of Charles received 
directions to ſubmit to thoſe conditions on which the 


chancellor infiſted, as their maſter was of opinion that 
his ſon might find an opportunity, after his marriage, 


of ee all reſtrictions on his ee in al 


od. 
The terms of che were the following: that 


: Philip. ſhould enjoy the title of king of. the realms be- 


longing to Mary, and ſhould aſſiſt her in the govern- 


5 ment of them; that the queen alone ſhould have the 


diſpoſal of all offices and preferments, and that theſe 
ſhould be confined to natives; that the laws, cuſtoms, 
and privileges, of the nation, ſhould be preſerved in- 


© violate; that Philip ſhould not carry the queen ont of 


England, unleſs ſhe ſhould voluntarily Gignify her re- 
queſt to that effe& ; nor ſhould he take or ſend any 
of her children abroad without the conſent of the no- 


bility; that the ſhould bear the titles of all her huſ- 


tion to his mother's inheritance, ſhould poſſeſs Bur- 


band's dominions ; ; that her iſſue by this marriage 


ſhould inherit her territories, according to the Engliſh - 


conſtitution ; that Philip ſhould ſettle on her a jointure 


of 60,0007. per annum; that their eldeſt ſon, in addi- 


gundy and the Netherlands, and, in caſe, of the death 


EY Don Carlos, Philip's fon by his firſt wife, ſhould | 
ſucceed to all his dominions ; and that, if the 
n ous die without iſſue, Philip Hould not claim | 


x- Burnet Ego! ii. book 2. 


any ſhare 3 in the government of the dle of Kng- 


land or it's dependencies *. 


. Notwithſtanding the exterior attention paid by Gar- 


diners in theſe articles, to the liberty and indepen- 
dence of the Engliſh nation, the public were greatly 
diſſatisfied with the propoſed connexion, They did not 
ſeruple to affirm, that neither the emperdr nor his ſon 
had ſufficient honor to pay the leaſt regard to any 


agreement which claſhed with their ambitious views; | 


that it was evidently their intention to make England 2 


province of Spain; that the Engliſh muſt ſoon expect | 


to be enſlaved to a government remarkable for the 


exerciſe of the moſt deteſtable tyranny, both civil and 
religious; and that the introduction of that infamous 


tribunal, the inquiſition, as well as of the other enor- 


| mities of Spaniſh deſpotiſm, would quickly follow the 
inauſpicious marriage into which the queen was madly 


ruſhing. 


While theſe. effuſions of A wet ne 


to the prejudice of the queen's matrimonial choice, 


great clamors aroſe from her proceedings in the de- 


| partment of religion. She appointed commiſſioners to 
inquire into the conduct and doctrines. of the clergy ; 
and all who were either married, or refuſed to ſubs 
ſcribe the articles of her creed, were diſpoſſeſſed of their 
_ preferments. Several thouſands of eccleſiaſtics were 
thus ejected by the arbitrary bigotry of the queen; 
and their places were filled either with the real devo- 


tees of popery, or with perſons who, from intereſted 


views, profeſſed an outward conformity. As there 
Was reaſon to ſuppoſe that the perſecutions of the pro- 


teſtants would not terminate in the mere loſs of their 


|  henefices, but would be carried to the extremities of 
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violence againſt all who ſhould refuſe to abjure their 
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. tenets, a great number of individuals took the oppor= 
tunity of retiring outof the kingdom, to avoid the flames 


of ſuperſtitious cruelty. The late king had encouraged 


the reſort of foreign proteſtants to England, and per- 
mitted them to eſtabliſh regular congregations ; but 


C Mary, conſidering them as unworthy of protection, 


ordered them to quit her. dominions z and John de 
Laſki, an eminent Pole, took ſhipping for the conti- 
- nent without delay, accompanied by 170 mem- 

Ibis 6f his own and other ſocieties. Peter Mar- | 
tyr, 2 celebrated Italian reformer, was ſo obnoxious 
to ſome of the rigid catholics of England, that they 
endeayoured to influence the queen to treat him with | 
| ſeverity 3 but Gardiner pleading in his favor, and af- 


firming that it would be ungenerous to offer any injury 


to one who had come over on the public faith, at the 


invitation of the late government, he was Re to 
depart in peace. 


The diſcontents of the people riſing to a great height, ; 


5 both on religious and political accounts, ſome factious 


evils that might ariſe from the introduction of Spaniſn 
maxims into Engliſh government, gave him ſuch a diſ- 
guſt to the odious alliance on which ſhe had fixed her 
thoughts, that he reſolved to take arms in defence of 
the honor and the independence of his country. - Sir 


fpirits at length ripened theſe clamors into open inſur- 


rections. Sir T homas Wiat, in particular, exerted 
his utmoſt efforts to form ſuch a confederacy as ſhould 
deter the queen from the Spanifh match. He had dif= 

tinguiſhed himſelf by his fidelity to Mary, during her 


competition with lady Jane; and had received her 
thanks for his ſervices. But the apprehenſions of the 


Peter Carew embarked with him in this enterpriſe; 


and the duke of Suffolk, though he had been one of 
| the ey objets of oy 8 . was induced, by 
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the hopes of eſtabliſhing his daughter on the throne 1 


to engage in the propoſed rebellion. 
If the ſchemes of theſe mal- contents had ki con- 
_ ducted with {kill and unanimity, and if their opera- 


tions had been ſuperintended by a leader of ability, 


fame, and popularity, Mary, in the unſettled ſtate of her 
government, might have found the greateſt difficulty i in 
preſerving her crown. But the duke of Suffolk was a 
man of weak underſtanding, and had no talents for a , 
| enterpriſe that required ſagacity, judgment, and vigor. 
Wiat, though not deficient in ſenſe, was not poſſeſſed” 
of a comprehenſive genius, or of firmneſs of mind; 
and Carew acted with imprudence and precipitation. 
The earl of Devonſhire was ſolicited to take an active 
part in the inſurrection; but, though he did not ſeem 
unfriendly to the meaſure, he declined the invitation. 
Carew began to raiſe forces in Cornwall before the 
time fixed by the other conſpirators for the execution 
of their ſchemes; and, as his confederates were not 
ready to act in concert with him, he was reduced, by 
the vigilance of the earl of Bedford, to the neceſſity of 
retiring to the continent. Wiat, not diſcouraged, 
erected his ſtandard at Maidſtone, where he publiſhed Jan; 254 
- a manifeſto, declaring that he had no other intentions 
than to maintain the liberties of his country, and pre- 
vent the horrors of Spaniſh tyranny; that the majority 
of the privy counſellors were adverſe to the match, 
and thar the principal nobility of the realm were in- 
clined to concur in the rejection of it. He did not 
touch on religion in his declaration; but gave private 
aſſurances to the people, that he was diſpoſed to the 
proteſtant cauſe... Having collected near 1500 men, 
he advanced to and ee 5 of 
the caſtle. 
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+ The queen was greatly alarmed at this inſurreQion z 
and, as ſhe ſuſpected the earl of Devonſhire of enter- 
_ taining an affection for the princeſs Elizabeth, ſhe was 
apprehenſive leſt the rebels ſhould gain him- over to 
their party, and, perſuading him to marry her, attempt 
to place her on the throne. To get her ſiſter into her 
power, ſhe wrote letters to her, inviting her, with pro- | | 
feſſions of diſſembled attachment, to repair to court; 
but Elizabeth, alleging a ſevere indiſpoſition, declined 
the invitation, Her ſuſpicions were alſo extended to 
the marquis of Northampton, whom ſhe had lately | 
_ pardoned; and whom ſhe now committed to the 
Tower, with the lord &Arcy, Sir Edward Warner, 
and others. She diſtruſted the fidelity of the citizens 
of London, among whom ſhe knew the reformed doc- 
trines to be prevalent ; and it was therefore with no 
* mall reluctance that ſhe diſpatched a part of her 
e guards, with other forces, againſt the revolters. She 
gave the command of theſe troops to the aged duke of 
Norfolk, who, haſtening to Rocheſter, found the 
bridge defended by the rebels, and the banks of the 
Medway lined with artillery. This nobleman ſent a 
| herald to proclaim pardon to all who ſhould immedi- 
_ ately ſubmit; and Sir George Harper, pretending to 
accept the offer, went over to the duke's army, and 
5 | _ Found means to prevail on a body of 500 Londoners, 
| epmmandedby one Brett, to promiſe their ſervice to 
Wiat. When the duke was preparing to force the 
bridge, Brett drew his ſword, and harangued his fol- 
Jowers on the injuſtice of fighting againſt their own 
countrymen, who had taken arms for no other cauſe 
wor” the defence of 'Engliſh independency, and the 
prevention of Spaniſh encroachments. No Englith- 
man, he ſaid, who had the leaſt regard for the honor 
\ - of his gy; would ook the views of ſuch as had 


aſſembled 


p * 


embed in in ** noble a vs ; 5 he Lond that none A. D. 
of his companions would falſify the favorable opinion * 
which he entertained of their patriotiſm. The Lon- 
doners immediately declared for Wiat; and ſome of 
the guards followed their example. Such was the 
conſternation which this deſertion produced among the 
royaliſts, that the duke of Norfolk haſtily retreated ; 
| while the rebel leader, coming up with a party of ca- 
 yalry, took ſome of the fugitives, and ſeiſed the duke's , 
artillery and baggage * 
While Wiat was thus employed in Kent, the duke 
of Suffolk, and the lords Thomas and Leonard Grey, 
his two brothers, were endeavouring to inflame the 
people into rebellion, in the ſhires of Warwick and 
Leiceſter; but they met with little ſucceſs ; and ſo ſmall 
2 number of forces did they aſſemble, chit they could 
not preſume to withſtand the earl of Huntingdon, who, 
with only 300 horſe, purſued them. The duke there- 
fore diſmiſſed his brathers and his followers, and com- 
mitted his life to the fidelity of one of his park-keepers; 
put this wretch, regardleſs of honor or gratitude, de+ 
livered up his maſter to the earl of Huntingdon, who 
conducted him to London, where he Was eee 
in the Towers. | 

Wiat was ſo encouraged by his 1 8 wha * 
gave a reputation to his cauſe, that he reſolved to 
make an attempt on the metropolis, where he expect: 
ed to find many friends. But he imprudently loitered 
by the way, amuſed himſelf with the reduction of lord 
Cobham's caſtle, and continued too long a time at 
Greenwich and Deptford. If he had marched to. the 
gates of London immediately after the flight of the 
duke of Norfolk, before ſufficient meaſures had been 
taken by the miniſtry to over-awe the diſaffected citi- - 


God. Stow. — Fox. 
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bis guard, and that ſome changes ſhould be made in 


605 army to 4000 men; 3 but, While he e at 
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hs he might, in all probt ity, have priced a 


8 admittance: but he loſt the opportunity by his 
delays, which . aroſe from A defire of bo. 4 


| his ſtrength. ,, 1 


When Wiat had reached Deptford, Maine, * 1 


Ps knights to learn his demands. Elate with confidence, 
he required chat the Tower ſhould be put under his 


command; that the queen ſhould remain there under 


the privy council. She was incenſed at the'arrogance 
of his behaviour; and repairing to Guildhall, demand- 
ed the aſſiſtanee of the corporation againſt the rebels, 


whoſe intentions; ſhe ſaid, were to plunder the city, 4 
and make themſelves maſters of the government. 
| With reſpeRt | to the match 'of which they affected to 
complain, ſhe declared that ſhe had taken no ſteps i in 
the affair without the advice of her nobility z but chat, 


if the ſtates of the realm: ſhould oppoſe her marriage, 
ſhe would endegvour to evade the accompliſhment of 


- the treaty, rather than give diſguft to her faithful ſub- 
i jects. © Her harangue had ſome eſſect on the minds of 
the citizens, who began to put themſelves in a poſture 
3 of defence. On the ſame day, ſhe iſſued a proclama- 
1 tion, offering pardon to all the inſurgents, except Sir 
Thomas Wiat, Sir George Harper, and two others, 
| land promiſing lands of the annual value of 100 pounds 
| to any perſon who ſhould apprehend Wiat. She ap- 
| pointed lord Howard of ' Effingham to ſuperintend the 
- equipment of a military force in the city; and the carl 
of Pembroke was ordered to march wg a „ nt 
| ig ſ the revolters. * 


In his march from e Wiat had aieaſed 


| ** ; 


n 
hat, when he ed 8 the mum of A. D. 
his followers. did-not exceed 3000. He endeavoufed * 
to prevent them from committing any depredations 5 
but, notwithſtanding all his:c#re;and vigilance, ſome 
: of them entered the houſe of the hi hop of Wincheſter, 
and deſtroyed a great part of his library and furniture. 
Finding the bridge well guarded, he called a council 
of war, in which it was reſolved to croſs the Thames 
at Kingſton, and proceed to the weſtern extremity of 
London. "When he reached Kingſton,” he found that 
the bridge had been broken don, 3 and perceived a ſmall 
body of forces on the oppoſite banks, ready to oppoſe 
his paſſage over the river. By bringing his artillery to ; 
bear upon them, he quickly diſperſed- them; and, 
having repaired the bridge, he paſſed over ich his 
men, and advanced towards the capital. One of the ä 
carriages of his cannon happening to break on the road, 
he ſtopped ſeveral hours for it's reparation, and thus 
precluded himſelf from the opportunity of ſurpriſing p 
the court in the night. Deſpairing of ſucceſs, many 
of the inſurgents now left him; and Sir George Har- 
per, actuated by the hope of procuring a pardon, haſ- Feb. 7: 
tened to White-hall, and gave the queen a circum-. 
ſtantial account of the proceedings and intentions 94 
Wiat. The carl of Pembroke was immediately di- 
ected to prepare for an engagement; but, when the 
rebels had advanced to St. James's park, he forbore to 
commence a general action, as he thought they might 
be reduced to ſubmiſſion with leſs hazard. He there 
_ for& coggented himſelf - with haraſſing Wiat's rear, 
white, he was proceeding to Charing-croſs. Hege a 
rmiſſ zenſued between the revolters and a body'o 
s.commanded, by Sir John Gage, lord chamber- 
7 Wis attack was conducted with ſuch ſpirit, 
| that he 9 ns d his ee to retreat, Sir 
* | + om 
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John ending. as he fled, that the earl of Pembroke) | 
inſtead of {operating 8 7 RO was inclined to aſſiſt 


| the rebels > * 


Continuing his oute towärds the ain Wiat reach 


ed Ludgate, and demanded admittance, on pretence 
| that the queen had acceded to his requiſitions: Lord 


Howard, who guarded the gate, anſwered him with 
„ reproaches ; ; and this diſappointment induced him to | 


retreat, in Hopes of joining Vaughan, otle of his of- 


ficers, whom he had detached with two companies to 


Weſtminſter. His men were now ſo diſcouraged, hat 


_ , theyrapidly abandoned his declining cauſe: The cavalry 


of the carl of Pembroke oppoſing him at Temple-Bar, 
he maintained, for a ſhort time, an unequal conflict; 


55 during which a herald approached him, and exhorted 


him to yield, rather than expoſe his comrades to cer- 


| tain deſtruction; intimating that his only chance of 


che queen's mercy depended on his immediate ſubmiſ- 
fron. Wiat, fenfible of the inutility of a longer re. 


fiſtance, ſurrendered hiniſelf priſoner to Sir Maurice 
Berkeley; and his chief confederates were alſo obliged 


ds yield. The other rebels ſought refuge in flight 


but many of theni fell into the hands of the queen's 


: foldiers * 45 


This Wl-concerted rebellion proved fatal to lady Jane ; 


and lord Guilford Dudley. It was ſuppoſed by the 


public, that Mary would otherwiſe have pardoned this 
amiable pair, whoſe youth and accompliſhments ren- 


diered them the objects of general compaſſion: But 
the concern of the duke of Suffolk in the inſurrection 


baniſhed from her heart every ſentiment of pity or hu- 


manity towards his daughter and ſoti-in-law, aid con- 


curred with the ſuſpicion of future danger from the 


erer of * who had attempted _— 


HA T 

in the chrone, to produce an order for the execution 
of Jane and her huſband. Feckenham, dean of St. 
Paul's, was ſent to the unfortunate lady from the 


queen, with directions to aim at her converſion to 


popery. But ſhe was too fully convinced of the cor- 
ruptions and abſurdities of that religion to ſuffer/her- 


| ſelf to be deluded by the ſophiſtry of a cathokie prieſt; 
and ſhe anſwered his arguments with an acutenefs and 
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erudition which commanded his reſpect. On the night 


which preceded her death, ſhe was ſo perfectly calm 


and collected, that ſhe wrote an epiſtle to her ſiſter in 
keys Greek language, containing religious and moral ad- 
vice. The next morning, lord Guilford requeſted a final 
interview with her ; but ſhe declined a fcene which, 
ſhe thought, would too ſtrongly affect the feelings of 


both, and intimated to him, by meſſage, that the for- 
titudeandtranquillity of mind which would difarm their 
approaching fate of it's ſevereſt ſting, would rather be 


ſhaken than confirmed by that meeting which he ſo 
affectionately defired. He acquieſced in the propriety 


of her obſervations; and, as he paſſed near the window 


of her apartment in his way to Tower-hill, the gave 
him a farewell look of ineffable complacency and dig- 
nity. In a ſhort time, ſhe witneſſed the melancholy 
ſpectacle of his headleſs body, which the executioners 


were bringing back for interment. That the emotions 


of the populace might be reſtrained, it was reſolved 


that ſhe ſhould ſuffer in a leſs public ſituation; and a 


ſcaffold was therefore prepared for her within the 
walls of the Tower. She diſplayed, in the laſt ſcene 


of her life, an aſtoniſhing firmneſs and compoſure, 


In her addreſs to the ſpectators, ſhe acknowledged 
that ſhe had incurred ſome guilt in accepting, though 


with the an ate e a crown to which. ſhe 
6 + | | bs Was | 
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was not 1 ; and declared that, though * youth, 
and the importunities of her parents and friends, might | 


be conſidered by the candid as apologies for her of- 


fence, a regard for the peace and welfare of the ſtate 


induced her to ſubmit without repining to thoſe laws 
_ which puniſhed all attempts againſt the dignity of the 


115 Jawful ſovereign. Innocent as ſhe was of any volun- 


| tary infringement of the laws, her fate, ſhe ſaid, would 
be an uſeful leſſon to the community, by ſhowing, 
that a mere connivance or acquieſcence in the ambi- 


tious projects of others could not ſecure the reluctant 


offender from the inflitions of political juſtice. As 


ſoon as ſhe had finiſhed her harangue and performed 


her devotions, ſhe ſubmitted to her: ſevere fate with 
extraordinary intrepidity. Her father was brought to 
his trial a few days afterwards, and condemned; and 


ky not being deemed a proper object of a ſecond pardon, 


he was beheaded. Her uncle, lord Thomas . 


underwent the ſame fate“. 


The queen, who deteſted her alter for "= attach- | 
ment to the proteſtant religion, and was jealous of her 


riſing popularity, endeavoured to procure ſuch infor- 
mation from Wiat as might furniſh a pretence for pro- 


. ceeding to extremities againſt her. Being haraſſed 
Vith interrogatories, lured by promiſes, and aſſailed 


with threats, Sir Thomas gave ſome anſwers which 


ſeemed to reflect on the princeſs and the earl of De- 


vonſhire, as if they had encouraged him in his inſur- 


rection. But, when he was brought to the ſcaffold, 


he ſolemnly exculpated both of them, to the great diſ- 


ſatisfaction of Mary. He had flattered himſelf with 


the proſpe& of pardon; but, being diſappointed in 


. x 


eu, 25 * he calmly reſigned himſelf to his fate.” F int 


9. Annal. Goin, Ah 


; 1 


1 IK * Y - ST; 
of his accomplices were hanged in N and others A. D. 


were executed i in Kent x0. Fob: 


"A remarkable inſtance of 'the queen's abe tem- 
per appeared i in the cafe of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, | 
who was accuſed of having concurred'in the rebellious 

ſchemes of Wiat. He made ſo able a defence againſt | 
the evidence which had been adduced" to "convict him, 
that the jury thought proper to acquit him; 3* a circum- 
ſtance which ſo exaſperated Mary, that, inſtead of re- 


leaſing the priſoner, according to the dictates of lar 


and juſtice, ſhe remanded him to the Tower, where 
he was detained for ſome time; and ſummoning the 
jurors before the council, ſhe ſent them to priſon, and 
impoſed heavy fines on the whole number, Intimi- 


dated by this behaviour, another jury brought a ver- 
dict againſt John, the brother of Sir Nicholas, on the 

ſame evidence which had not ſatisfied the former; and 
the queen, diſappointed of his 1 8 . rar 


ſacrificed him to her vengeance 

When Mary had ſtruck ſufficient terror into herſub« 
jects by numerous executions, ſhe made an oſtentation 
of her clemency, by publicly granting pardon to 400 
ol the rebels, who appeared in the front of her palace 
with halters round their necks. It was with greater 
reluctanee that ſhe deſiſted from the proſecution of the 
princeſs Elizabeth, who, having been arreſted and im- 


priſoned in the Tower, was now releaſed for want of 


| evidence, and ſent to Woodſtock, where, however, 


ſhe was not permitted to enjoy her full liberty 12. The 
earl of Devon had been apprehended during the late 
13 and though no proof appeared of hig 


"ma According to M. de Noailles, who was ambaſſador at Mary' 4 
court from France, 400 perſons wers executed for this rebellion; but, 
from Stow's account, the number fell far ſhort of 100. 

11. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 273-—Stow' » Anus, p· 7057. 
12. Annal. Godw.—Stow, 
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.. guilt the queen detained him in cuſtody, As it was 
2 the wiſh of many of her ſubjects. that ſhe ſhould „ 
ject the Spaniſh match, and give her hand to this no- 
1 bleman, ſhe fo reſented their officious advice, that her 
3 diſpleaſure fell on the earl himſelf, who, for the fame 
reaſon, was: ebnoxious to the emperor and his ſon. 
She was alſo apprehenſive left the difaffeted and pro- 
. teſtant part of the nation ſhould promote the earl's 
marriage with Elizabeth, and take the firſt r 
n ee en 7 
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CHAP. vn. 


Philip of Spain arrives in England; aud is married to 


os 


the qucen. Beth houſes of parliament profeſs ehrirlres 5 


turn to popery.— The lawsagainft heretics are revived 
| Sand a furious n takes _ 5 


T HOUGH the moſt difintereſted iegrity 3 
to prevail among the members of a legiſlative aſſembly, 
the influence of corruption 1s too forcible in biaſſing 
their determinations. Truſting to the venality of the 
Engliſh, Charles V. remitted conſiderable ſums to this 
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kingdom to bribe the principal nobility and gentry to 


an acquieſcence in his ſon's marriage with their queen. 


But, though, his efforts ſucceeded in procuring a par- 
liamentary aſſent to the match, the Engliſh were too 


jealous of foreign eneroachments to allow N wy 
real authority over the nation. 


When the parliament aſſembled, the 3 > 


dreſſed the two houſes on the ſubject of the propoſed 
marriage, affirming that Mary had an indubitable right 


to ſelect a huſband for herſelf, and that the had made 
a prudent choice in fixing on a deſcendant. of the 
houſe of Burgundy, with which England had long 
cultivated an alliance. Having preſented a copy of 
the matrimonial treaty for their conſideration, he ad- 


April 3 5 


verted to the inconveniencies that might ariſe from the 
pretenſions of different perſons to the crown, as the 


queen and the lady Elizabeth were the only ſurvivors 
of the poſterity of Henry VIII. and propoſed that her 


majeſty ſhould be empowered, as her father had been, 


to lettle the ſueceſſion. The members received te 
| 5 Q fl * pro- 


306 


AD. propoſal with juſt indignation, foreſeeing that their. | 
_ compliance would give the queen an opportunity of 
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diſinheriting a ſiſter whom ſhe hated, and of bequeath- 


ing the crown to her Spaniſh huſband. 


170 their confirmation of the articles of the Warri 


: a they added a proviſo, importing that her majeſty 


ſhould ſolely, and as a ſole queen, enjoy the crown and 
ſovereignty of her realms and ſubjects, with all the 


8 pre-eminences a and rights belonging to ſuch dignity, i in 


as ample a manner after the folemnization of her nup- 


©  tials with the prince of Spain, as before; and that no 


right or claim to the ſaid crown or dominions ſhould 
accrue to the prince, either as tenant by the courteſy 


of the realm, or by any other means, in virtue of his 


: marriage with Mary. Such was the caution with 
Which the Engliſh aſſented to the introduction of a 


P foreigner as the huſband of their queen; and their 


jealouſy of Philip was augmented by a genealogy 
which was officiouſly diſperſed by his adherents, falſely 
repreſenting him as the true heir of the crown of Eng, 


land by his deſcent from John of Ghent, 


May g. 


In this ſeſſion, an attempt was made by the queen's 


friends in the houſe of commons to revive the old 
5 ſtatutes againſt hereſy and erroneous preaching 3 but 

the lords, unwilling to give a premature indulgence to 
Mary's bigotry, rejected the bills brought in for theſe 
f purpoſes. The parliament was ſoon after diſſolved. 


The queen had ordered a ſquadron to be equipped 


for eſcorting Philip up the Engliſh channel; but ſuch 
was the diſguſt with which the marriage had inſpired 
the ſeamen, that they threatened to deliver up that 


+ prince into the hands of the French. Lord Effingham, 


- Eſcontent;z and he received direẽ᷑tions to lay up ſome 


the admiral, informed the queen of theſe ſymptoms of 


9 of 


* 


21 1 1 
of ths bie, and diſmiſs thoſe failors who were the 


molt refracrory 
The impatience of Mary fot the arrival of Philip 


was equal to that of the moſt amorous and inexperi- 


_ Enced virgin. Though her 1 mirror Preſented her wit 


ronſtant proofs of a total want of elegance and beauty, 
her vanity flattered her with the idea that he would 
find ſuch attractions as would ſatisfy his wiſhes ; and, 

if he ſhould not be pleaſed with her perſon,” the accom- 


pliſhments of her mind would, ſhe doubted not, amply 


conipenſate, in the opinion of a judicious prince, for | 


the abſence of thoſe charms which quickly fade: 


Her ardent deſire of marriage was at length gratis 


fied: Philip, with a numerous fleet, appeared off the 
iſle of Wight, and diſembarked the next morning at 
Southampton. He had no ſooner ſet foot on land, 


than he drew his ſword, and marched forward in a 
Warlike attitude. This behaviour was differently inter- 


preted; ſome regarding it as an omen of his intention 


of ruling England with the ſword} white others af- - 


firmed that-it argued a reſolution of drawing his ſword 


July 19. 


in defence of the nation. The mayor of Southampton 


having preſented him with the keys of the town, he 
returned them without uttering a ſyllable, or giving. 


any teſtimony of ſatisfaction. Such affected gravity, 


or ſupercilious pride; did not tend to remove the pre- 


poſlethons entertained againſt him; and a prince ſo 
| Haughty and reſerved was not likely to become a fa- 
vorite of the Engliſh. After having continued threr 


days at Southampton, where he was attended by the 
lord privy ſeal, the lord-treaſurer, and other perſons 
of diſtinCtion, he proceeded to Wincheſter, where he 


was met by the queen, who received him witlt parti- 


cCular reſpect. In the cathedral of that ks ny were 


1. ; Deplickes de Nonilles, 1 . 
WJ - _ united 
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3 united i in matrimony by biſhop Gardiner; 4 and the i im- . 
July 5. perial ambaſſador declared, that, in conſideration of 
tte marriage, his maſter had reſigned to his ſon the 
tealm of Naples, and the titular kingdom of Jeruſa- 

lem. From Wincheſter the royal pair removed to 
| Windſor, where Philip was complimented by his bride 
With the order of the Garter ; and the nobility were 
_ - fumptuoully feaſted on the occaſion, They afterwards 
made a pompous entry into London, where they were 
amuſed with pageants, and honored with triumphal 
arches ; for though the citizens were unfriendly to 5 
the match, they were eager to play their wealth and 
magnificence. 

Philip, aware of the expediency of . | 
rity in England, that the ſucceſs of his ambitious views 
might be promoted, requeſted of his conſort the releaſe 

of many priſoners. He alſo endeavoured to reconcile 
Mary to her fiſter, leſs from motives of generoſity, 
than from an idea that, if the latter ſhould be ſacrificed, 

the queen of Scotland would be the next heir to the 

5 erown, | in caſe of Mary's having no iſſue, which, from | 
ite diſerdered ſtate of her perſon, he had little reaſon | 
EEE. 4M expect. The Scottiſh queen's ſucceſſion to the 
eee.rovn of England would have been a very unpleaſing 

event to Philip, as, in ſuch a contingency, the marri- 
age of that princeſs with the dauphin would expoſe 
| the whole iſland of Britain to the riſque of becoming a 
province of the French monarchy, which, thus aggran- 

555 _— ———— highly formidable to Spain. 
The queen's power, ſtrengthened by the ſuppreſſion * 

of the late rebellion, by the voluntary exile of many of 


8 . Burnet, vol. ii. p. 286. After che nuptial ceremony, their titles 
were thus proclaimed by the heralds: * Philip and Mary, king and 
queen of England, France, Naples, Jeruſalem, and Ireland; de- 
| | * fenders of the faith; princes of Spain and Sicily; archdukes of 
© AAuſtria; dukes of Milan, Burgundy, and Brabant; counts s of Frogs | 
„ barg, Flanders, and Tirol. | ; 5 | 
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5 5 the cory; and the ren of the _ 3 
cd the effect of that jealouſy which had induced her to 


impriſon great numbers of her ſubjects on mere ſuſ- 


picion of their diſaffection, gave her hopes of pro- 


curing ſueh a parliament as would comply with her 


wiſhes in every point both of politics and religion. She 
{ent circular letters to the different counties, directing 
the choice of members; and the treaſures of the weſt= 


ern hemiſphere, which Philip had brought with him; 


were laviſhed among the ſubjects of England *. But, 


dhoucgh the queen found the new parliament more ready 


to gritify her than the laſt, the members were of opi- 


nion that the national independeney was too valuable : a. 


poſſeſſion to be lightly abandoned. 


+ The firſt act of this parliament reverſe the Athener | 
of cardinal Pole, whom Mary wiſhed to introduee in the 


character of papal legate. She profeſſed a great regard 


for this eceleſiaſtie; but his mildrieſs, moderation, and 
want of experience in affairs of ſtate, gave Gardinet, © 


Who excelled him in vigor and abilities; an opportunity 
of acquiring a greater influence over her public eon- 


; duct, than the cardinal was able to procure; Pole b 
| bad _—_— Rome above a ene before 3 
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not a the marriage 50 Philip with the en to 


whom he himſelf had been propoſed as a huſband. - 
He had afterwards been employed in tnediating an ac- 
commodation between Charles and the French king; 


and he now, on the repeal of his attainder, returned to 


England, where Mary received him with marks of 


oration, thanking them for the reverſal of that pro- 


great fatisfaction. The two houfes being ſoon after 
ſummoned to Whitehall, he addreſſed them in a long 


| ſcription which had long prevented his return to his | 


O 4 2 native : 
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native country; and declaring chat the beſt proof of 
his gratitude for ſo great à favor would be to uſe his 
efforts for -aboliſhing the. ſchiſm which had rendered 
them exiles from the unity of the church and the king- 
dom of Heaven: He'truſtedthat they would permit him 

1 make uſe of that authority which the vicar of Chrift 
had Yelegated to him, for bringing them back to the 

fold, and reſtoring them to their celeſtial inheritance. 
Nothing could exceed the joy which Mary felt when 


her parliamentary ſubjects ſeemed to liſten with avi- 


. dity to the propofal of the new legate; ; and his ſpeech, | 
being perfectly conſonant with her ideas, filled her 
with ſuch emotion, that ſhe fondly thought, or pre- 


tended to think, ſhe felt the embryo ſtir in her womb *. 
The cardinals ſpeech being diſcuſſed by the two 


N A on a ſubſequent day, a conference enſued be- 
ttmeen them; the reſult of which was a determination | 
of being reconciled to the church of Rome. An ad- 


dreſs was prepared, and preſented. to the king and 


. queen, ſtating, that, whereas they had been guilty of 

à moſt horrible defection and ſchiſm from the apoſto- 

lic ſee, they now ſincerely repented of it; that they 
Were ready to give demonſtration of their penitence, 


by abrogatin:g all laws which had been enacted to the 
prejudice of that ſee; that, as the pollution of their 


ſchiſm had not reached their majeſties, they hoped 


they would intercede with the legate to grant them ab- 


Fs ſolution, and receive them again into the boſom of the 
church. The cardinal, after the formality of the 


To | © royal e abſolved them i in the pope's name, 
nA  andreleaſed the kingdom from all ſpiritual cenſures 


But, though the parliament thus teftified an earneſt | 


of re-eſtabliſhing the catholic religion, the ma- 
_ Jority of the members. of both houſes were extremely 


4. Burnet, Godwin, 5. * vol ii, book 2.— Stow. . 
| | - unwilling ; 


* 


* 


1 unwilling to reſtore the lands of which the eccleſſuß. A. D.. 
- tics had been ſtripped by the eighth Henry. It was a - 


matter of indifference to many what faith they profeſſed 
but the confideration of their immediate intereſt af- 


fected them in a more forcible manner, and prevented 
them from gratifying . the wiſhes of the queen and the 


_ clergy by a reſtitution of the lands of the diſſolved mo- 
naſteries, or of the eſtates which had been diſmem- 
bered from the temporalities of the prelates. Mary 


found them ſo reſolute in this point, that ſhe was 
obliged to conſent to the continuance of the lands of 
the church in the hands of their preſent poſſeſſors. 
An act was now prepared for the repeal of all | 
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1 ities articles, and proviſions, enacted againſt . the 


apoſtolic ſee ſince the 20th year of Henry VIII. In 


this act a clauſe was-inferted, 'providing for the con- 


firmation of all ſettlements of eccleſiaſtical lands on the 


laity. The convocation, finding it impracticable to 


recover the lands which had been alienated from the 


. church, aſſented to this meaſure; 3 and the legate 1 25 


fened an inſtrument, expreſſive of the pantiff's con- 


firmation. But, to make ſome amends to the church 


by encouraging donations and bequeſts to that body, 


the ſtatute mortmain was ſuſpended for twenty 


years. 


The enactment of this law was accompanied with 


- the revival of the ſtatutes of Richard II. and Henry 


IV. and V. againſt heretics; with an act againſt ſe- 
ditious words and rumors; and with another which 


madè it treaſon to conſpire againſt the life of Philip 


during his marriage with the queen, and denounced 


Ny forfeiture -and impriſonment. againſt all who ſhould 


deny his right to the ſtyle of king of England. | 
Mary's affection for Philip, whom ſhe. wiſhed to 


gratify i in all his defires, induced her to exert her in- 


TY _ fluence 
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ed. fluence for procuring him the matrimonial ns 
pt” ** but ſhe found the generality of the members averſe to 
tte propoſition, All her attempts to extend his autho- 
rity were likewiſe fruitleſs ; and ſhe was mortified by 
the rejection of a motion made by one of her miniſters 
for aſſiſting the emperor againſt the French; a point 
to which her huſband was ſtrongly inclined. She car- 
© -xied her regard for him fo far, as to propoſe that he 
| ſhould be recogniſed as prefumprive heir of thecrownz 
but the parliament diſdained a compliance with ſo un- 
„ juſt a propoſal; nor would they conſent to intruſt 
him with the adminiſtration of the realm. | They 
| agreed, however, to an act for declaring him, in tho 
event of her leaving iſſue at her death, protector of the 
; : 5 kingdom, and governor of the minor ſucceſſor. 1 
Both Mary and her conſort were greatly diſpleaſed 
at finding the parliament fo unwilling to be the paſſive 
/© , inſtruments of their will. But, as they had gained 
more from this than from the laſt parhament, they 
| flattered themſelves with the hopes that the next would 
be leſs. refraftory. They therefore renewed the prac- 
tice of corruption; and Philip, in particular, endea- 
| youred to conciliate the affection of the Engliſh by 
A. D. Popular arts and gracious behaviour. The effect of 
20-16; his interceſſion with Mary appeared after the diſſolu- 
tion of the partiament, in the releaſe of Holgate arch» 
biſhop of York, lord Henry Dudley, Sir Nicholas. 
Throgmorton, and many other perſons. The earl of 
Devon was alſo diſmiſſed from confinement by his me- 
diation z but, finding himſelf narrowly watched by 
the court, on account of his ſuppoſed attachment to 
the princeſs Elizabeth, he requeſted permiſſion to tra- 
vel; and he died in the courſe of his peregrinations. 
+, "Eh queen and her council now deliberated on the 
moſt eliBoal means of extirpating the proteſtant faith. = 
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famous laws for the burning of heretics; and the was 
inclined to put them in rigorous execution. But all her 
| counſellors did not adopt the ſame inhumanity of ſen- 
timent. Some of them, particularly cardinal Pole, 
recommended a lenity of treatment towards thoſe who 


diſſented from the catholic tenets. This great prelate 


maintained, that paſtors ought nat to diveſt themſelves 


of compaſſion for their ſtraying ſheep ;- that biſhaps ; 


| ſhould act as the fathers of the people, and conſider 


thoſe who erred as their diſtempered children, whoſe | 


diſordets ought to be touched with a gentle hand, not 


| ſtopped by the death of the patient. It had been 


found by experience, he ſaid, that the extremities of 
_ perſecution rather inflamed than cured- the diſcafe of 
hereſy z and he was therefore of opinion that moderate 
courſes were more eligible, not only as affording a 


better proſpect of ſucceſs, but as being more conſiſtent 5 


with the dictates of Chriſtian philanthropy. Suffi- 


cient time ſhould be allowed to the people to recover 


from thoſe errors which, having been ſanctioned by 
the heads of the church in the late reign, . had made a 
deep impreſſion on the minds of many; and the beſt 
prelude to their recovery would be a. reformation of 
the manners of the clergy. There was little doubt 
that the ignorance and immorality of the papiſh eccle- 


ſiaſtics had greatly contributed te the promotion of the _ 


proteſtant cauſe; and a correction of ſuch defects and 
abuſes as were too prevalent, would tend to reſtore the 
_ credit of the catholic church, and effect the gradual 
_extirpation of the weeds of hetetcodox ). 
Theſe arguments, did not fuit the ſeverity of Gardj- 
ner's diſpoſition. Though he was lefs attached than 
the cardinal to the Romiſh doctrines, his obſequions 
e to and queen! $ bigowy, by giving him 
3 "wp 


—- 


a6 5 
0 A. b. hopes of ſecuring 2 continuance of her regard, induced 
"00S; kim to recommend a zealous deferice of the catholic 
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Faith by the capital puniſhment of it's opponents. He 
affirmed, that lenient medicines would feed, inſtead 
of checking, the diſeaſe ; and that thoſe who wiſhed 
for the eſtabliſhment of an unity of doctrine could not 


take more effectual fteps for the attainment of that des. 


firable purpoſe than the infliction of extreme ſeverities 


on the non-conformiſts. It would argue, he ſaid, a 
diſgraceful indifference with regard to religion, to 


tolerate ſuch opinions as were repugnant to the true 


faith; and ſuch a conduct would not,pnly encourage 


' thoſe religious diviſions which diſturbed the peace of 


| ; ſociety, but would endanger the ſouls of great mul. 


Eirudes of people, who, being indulged with-a liberty 


of conſcience, might be induced to adopt the perni- 


: cious tenets propagated by pretended reformers. 


HFlaving heard the different arguments adduced by 


5 —_ Mary, as all who knew her diſpoſition foreſaw, 
| Fgnified her inclination for violent meaſures z and or- 
ders were given for the immediate enforeement of the : 
| revived laws againſt heretics 


The firſt proteſtint whom the ferocious igots of | 
this reign condemned to the ſtake, was John Rogers, 
prebendary of St. Paul's, a man of learning and inte- 


Brity, and one of the moſt popular preachers bf his 


party. He was firſt examined by the council; and then 


RE tried by a ſynod of biſhops ; and refuſing either to ac- 
knowledge the ſupremacy of the pope; to whom the 
| Engliſh parliament had now reſtored that dignity; or 
- to expreſs his belief of the real preſence i in the ſacra- 
ment, he was pronounced a contumacious heretic, de- 
_ -graded from his clerical ſtation, and delivered to the 
ſecular arm to be burned. A pardon was offered him 


TN at t the N as 12 price . of bis recantation; but be 


,  peremp- 


MA; * * 9 = 
peremptorily rejected it, and ſuffered, with dnt 
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econſtancy, the horrible death to which his nen Feb 


pe g g had doomed him**. 


The execution of this reſpectable eccleſiaſtic IR 
4 followed by that of many other unfortunate 
men, who were too conſcientious. to retract - opinions | 


of which they had a ſtrong conviction- The number 


of perſons burned for hereſy in this year amounted to 


Jn 


 fixty-ſeven. Among theſe were four biſhops, Hooper 
ol Gloceſter, Ferrar of St. David's, Ridley of Lon- 
don, and Latimer of Worceſter, whoſe labors had 555 


eminently contributed to the propagation | of the re- 


formed doctrines in England. Hooper had diſguſted ; 


the prelates of his own party by his pertinacity on the 


ſubject of clerical veſtments, which he conſidered as 


| unneceſſary: but he was a pious and virtuous man, 
and one of the moſt indefatigable champions of the 


proteſtant cauſe. He was burned at Gloceſter; and, 


by the flow kindling of the pile, his tortures were ex- 


tended to an unuſual duration. Ferrar had been pro- 
moted to his ſee by the protector Somerſet; ; and; 


though ſevere and moroſe in his temper, was a re- 


ſpectable prelate. He was condemned by Morgan, his 
ſucceſſor; and his appeal to cardinal Pole being dif- 
regarded, he ſuffered death at Caermarthen. Ridley 
| was one of the moſt learned of the proteſtant divines; 

and Latimer, though inferior in erudition to his epiſ- 


copal brethren, yielded to none of them in purity; af. 
life. Theſe two prelates had been ſelected, with 


Cranmer, to hold a public diſputation at. Oxford with 
the popiſh. clergy 3. but, inſtead. of being encountered 
by fair argument, they were inſulted, brow -beaten, 
and reviled. They were now cited before ſome-of the 


gathplic Roy and W won for N in a 
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Ku nn and in a 


3 1 refuſal of ſubſcribing the popiſh articles that were pre- Y 


| ſented to them. Attempts were made, after their 


_ eondemnation, to prevail on them to merit the queen's 

mercy by a recantation ; but. theſe efforts were ren. 

. dered fruitleſs by their inflexible firmneſs. When 
©8. 16. they appeared at the ſtake, they animated each other 
do an exertion of that patience which had ſupported 

88 : ____ the primitive martyrs in the extremity of torture, that 
the fortitude of their minds might triumph over their 


cCorporal ſufferings. Ridley ſaid to Latimer, Be f 


A gooc heart, brother; for God will either aſſunge 
- «© the he la Os or enable us to bear it.“ 
Latimer, with a of prophetic ſpirit, obſerved, 
Let us be eee by the pleaſing reflexion, that 
ee fa} this day kindle ſuch a flame in England, as, 
______ © Þ truſty will never be extinguiſhed.” Latimer, be- 
ing worn out with age, ſoon expired; but Ridley re- 
mained in acute torture for a conſiderable time . 
Ciranmer s fate did not immediately follow that of 
nis four friends. This prelate had been adviſed, after 
Mary had acceded to the throne, to retire to the con- 
_— tinent from the fury of perſecution; but he rejected 
chat counſel, ſaying that it would ill become a perſon 
of his rank in the church, and one who had been ſo 
© deeply concerned in all the changes which had been 
made in religion, to furniſh, by his retreat, a pretext 
for his enemies to accuſe him of a conſciouſneſs of 
gullt or of an unwillingneſs to defend the part which 
be had acted. A report having been propagated that 
he intended to conform to the queen's religion, and 
| had given orders to eſtabliſh the maſs at Canterbury, 
40 9 . in a : * 29 
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: church, and replete with errors and abſurdities, and 
| declaring: that he was ready, in conjunction with Peter 


Martyr, and four or five other proteſtants, to prove, 


that the religious ſyſtem eſtabliſhed in the reign of the 


late king was more pure, apoſtolical, and conſiſtent 0 
with the ſcriptures, than that which had prevailed for 


a thouſand years before. This paper gave great of- 


fence to the queen, who conſidered it as a, heinous 


aggravation of the treaſon which he had committed 


againſt her by his ſupport of lady Jane Grey. She _ | 
| hated the archbiſhop for the active part which he had 
taken in her mother's divorce; and her animoſity was R 
greatly increaſed. by his being the leader of the heretics 


of her realm, She pardoned him for his treaſon, that 


ſhe might ſubjeCt him to adeathof fire for his heterodox 


opinions. He was ſummoned to appear at Rome by 
a certain day, to anſwer to the charge of hereſy; and 
on his non- appearance (for he was then in cloſe con- 


q 5 finement at Oxford) he was condemned as contuma- 
cious, and deprived of his ſee by the pontitt, who nomi- | 


nated cardinal Pole as his ſucceſſor, and commiſſioned 


Bonner and Thirlby, biſhops of London and Ely, to 
degrade him. Bonner performed this ceremony with 


infult and contumely; but Thirlby lamented; with 
tears, the nnd: eee 


mer. 


8. Burnet, voi is | 


| e as rapugnant to the maxims 1 the primitive 1354. ä 


e eee 6 e 
| kibiteda complication of perfidy and barbarity. That 
the papiſts might have cauſe of triumph, the moſt 

_ artful meuus were uſed to procure from him à recan- 
Gs on vn treated with W * re- 


ſpect ; 
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4d. 2 0 was removed from his priſon to the lodge 4 
* ings of che dean of Chriſt-church, Where he was gra- 
"tified with every accommodation that he could deſire; 
he was flattered with the attractive proſpect of reſtora. 
d ow to the joys of affluence, the delights of friend- 
ſhip and Tociety, and the eminence of ecclefiaſtical 
75 dignity; and that death which awaited his pertinacity 
Was diſplayed to him in all the horrors of anticipation. 
Ile was informed that nothing but the queen's pious | 
_ 'zeal had induced her to conſent to his puniſhment; 
chat, by retracting thoſe errors which her purity of 
ceonſcienee reprobated, he might ſecure her regard 
and eſteem, and feel the effects of that gratitude which 
ſhe could not but retain for the man who, when tem- 
 porifing courtiers were ready to commend her father's 
brutal intentions againſt her, ventured to plead to 
him in her behalf, and was enabled, by his influence 
over him, to ſave her from that deſtruction with which 
he had menaced her for her oppoſition to his, will. 
Theſe inſinuations at length ſhook the firmneſs of 
- -Cranmer; and a natural fondneſs for life prompted 
him to liſten to the repeated ſuggeſtions of his artful 
enemies. He conſented to ſign a paper, renouncing 
all the errors of Luther and his reforming brethren; 
_ acknowledging the pope as ſupreme head of the Chrif- 
tian church, expreſſing a belief of the ſeven ſacra- 
ments, the real preſence in the euchariſt, purgatory, 
dhe efficacy of prayers for departed ſouls, and: the 
utility of invoking the interceſſion af ſaints; exhorting 
all wha had been deceived by his doctrine or example, 
to return to the unity of the church; and declaring 
that he had willingly aſſented to this recantation, for 
© _ the relief of his oppreſſed cbnſcience. This paper was 
5 melia — to the preſs: ; and the ä 5 
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of it 2 the qroteltarits as much as it elevated A. D. 


the joy and the-infolence of the papiſts .. 
The perfidiqus and vindictive queen, pleaſed ah the 
ſucceſs of her plot. for, ſullying; the reputation of Crans: 


mer, reſolved to with-hold from him that mercy which 


© others obtained by abjuration; and ſhe ordered him to 

be led to the ſtake, which was fixed on the ſame ſpot 
where Latimer and Ridley had ſuffered. Being con- 
ducted to St. Mary's church, that he might ſolemnly 


renounce his heretical pravity, he ſugpriſed and exaſ- 


perated his popiſh auditors, and gratified thoſe of the 
proteſtant perſuaſiong by diſclaiming his late recanta- 

tion, as extorted from him in an unguarded hour of 
human weakneſs. He profeſſed a complete deteſtation 
of the Romiſh errors; renounced the pope as an enemy 
of Chriſt and a promoter of falſe doctrines; ſignified 
his ſincere repentance of his late defection from the re- 
formed faith; and declared that the hand which had 
ſigned the record of his ſhame ſhould be firſt expoſed 
to the fiery torments. Being hurried to the ſtake by 


the enraged. catholics, he ſtretched out his right hand, 


and, with an unaltered countenance, held it in the 


hes till it was conſumed, the fire not reaching 


his vitals till ſome time afterwards. Nothing could 
exceed the patience with which he fuſtained his 
tortures; and the exemplary fortitude of his dying 


ſcene made ample atonement for his temporary apo 


ſtaſy 85 ph '1\ 


Thus died Tce 6 one of the chief i in- 
ſtruments of Engliſh reformation. He was a prelate 


of learning and talent; a ſteady cultivator of the ſo- 


| cial virtues ; diſtinguiſhed b ö _ en moderation, z 


9. Apnal, Godw,—Burnet. | i 


"I Godw. ad ann. h556.— 
Burnet. | 3 
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ment by riot and clamor.— She endeavours to exclude ' : | 
her fiſter Elizabeth from the ſucceſſion. —She declares 


var againſt the king of France ;-—who recovers Calais 


from? the E "gl i/h.— Her death and rs 


Ix agreeing to a marriage with Mary, Philip 15 
conſulted only his ambition. Her attractions were 


few, and her countenance was diſguſting; and the diſ- 
tempered ſtate of her conſtitution, which gave her 
| {though under forty) the infirmities of a more ad- 


vanced age, rendered her an unpleaſing companion to 


1865. 


a youthful huſband, He had now become weary of 5 


her ſociety; was ſurfeited at her ridiculous fondneſs, 
and piqued at her jealouſy. She flattered him as well 


as herſelf with the hopes of her pregnancy; and her 


female attendants, encouraging her deluſion, propa - 


gated the report of that circumſtance. When the 
embryo, as ſhe imagined, had moved in her womb on 

the joyful occaſion of Pole's harangue to the parlia - 
ment, at the commencement of his legatine function, 


ſhe had informed the privy council that ſhe was pregs 


cauſe Te Deum to be ſung in all the churches of 1 


| diaceſe, and inſtitute conſtant-prayexs for bringing her 
majeſty's conception to a happy iſſue Nine months 
after her marriage, it was reported in London that ſhe 


had been delivered; and the city reſounded with teſti- 

mentale of joy. A preacher was ſo premature in his 
I, . Pp: been, vl its 5 

P 2 5 con- 


nant; and a letter had been immediately ſent bß 
that body to the biſhop of London, defiring him $ 


— „ * — 


2 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
A.D. congratulation of his flock on this imaginary event, as 
. to deſcribe in his ſermon the proportion and features 
13 of the royal infant. But the expectations of the public 
15 "were ultimately diſappointed ; and the ſuppoſed fetus 
EO proved to be that concretion of extravaſated blood which 
| phyſicians term a mole. Philip had promiſed to remain 
in England till her delivery; and ſhe was ſo unwilling 
to be ſeparated from him, that, when ſhe herſelf was 
convinced of her not being pregnant, ſhe 2 
to protract his ſtay by various artifices. , 
"©. © The father of Philip had commanded his ne 
in the Netherlands, that he might confer with him on 
a2 point of great importance. This was no other than 
the reſignation of his dominions; a ſtep which, though 
extraordinary in a prince of Charles's ambitious cha- 
. racter, was rendered leſs remarkable by the diſordered 
condition both of his body and mind. Philip, having 
aäaäaKäafſured the queen of a ſpeedy return, took his leave of 
beer at the cloſe of the ſummer, and paſſed over to 
Calais, whence he repaired to his father's court at 
Bruſſels. Here, for ſeveral weeks, he received in- 
ſtructions in the art of government from the experi- 
enced Charles, who, having finally reſolved on the re- 
-nunciation of the tares of ſovereignty, that he might 
paſs the evening of his life in the tranquillity of re- 
e tirement, now made a ſolemn refignation of the Low 
Countries to his - ſon, and, ſoon after, ſurrendered. to 
him his other dominions, except Auſtria and it's de- 
pendencies, which he ceded to his brother Ferdinand, 
who had been elected king of the Romans. 
The reſignation of Charles gave Mary reaſon to ap- 
SY en that ſhe ſhould not in future be gratified with 
_ « the company of her huſband; and this conſideration 
filled her with uneaſineſs. She had another cauſe of 
grief, abgut this * in the death of Stephen Gar». | 
diner, 
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diner, lord: chancellor of England, and biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. She had ſound this prelate an able and an 


uſeful miniſter; his dexterity in managing the parlia- 


ment, though he had been incapable of bringing that 
aſſembly to complete ſervility, had been ſufficiently 
erinced; and his political knowledge was ſuperior to 
that of moſt of her counſellors. The catholic bigots 
| lamented the deceaſe of their patron ; but every friend 
to humanity rejoiced at the departure of one who had 
been the chief adviſer of religious perſecution. 'The 
cruelties, however, which he had enforced did not. 


s 2 
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expire with him. Bonner, whoſe character was more 


brutally ſavage than that of the defunct chancellor, 
continued the practice of thoſe inhumaffities which 
have marked the reign of Mary with indelible turpi- 


tude; and his chief affociates in thoſe deteſtable pro- 
| ceedings | were Baine, Chriſtopherſon, and Griffith, 
biſhops of Lichfield, Chicheſter, and Rocheſter; 
Thorndon, ſuffragan of Dover; and Harpsfield, arch- 
deacon of Canterbury. Cardinal Pole, the primate, 
though he was too humane to be pleaſed with theſe 
babe was too tame n ney” to endeayour to 


1 them. | 
In a parliament which aſſembled ſome weeks: valine 


| the chancellor's death, he had intimated the queen 8 


deſire of a ſupply, for enabling her to defray the debts of 
5 the crown. This demand met with ſtrong oppoſition; 
and, as Mary had lately re-eſtabliſhed ſome convents, 


and had formed the intention of founding as many of 
thoſe ſocieties as the lands ſtill remaining to the crown 


5 out of the monaſtic ſpoils would ſuffice to endow, 
ſeveral of the members complained of ſuch an aliena- 


„ tion of her revenues, and reprobated her ſuperſtitious 
f regard to the clergy, whom ſhe wiſhed to gratify at 
1 er 2 of the Jaity. Her demand amounted to 
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four ſhillings in the pound, payable in two. years, and 
two fifteenths ; but, when ſhe found the commons 


extremely averſe to thoſe grants, ſhe ſignified, by a 


L meſſage, that ſhe was willing to decline the bfteenths, 


% 


The other part of her requeſt was then complied with ; 


but the aſſent of the houſe even to this grant was ſo far 
from being univerſal, that an hundred. members op- 


poſed the idea of favoring her with any ſupply what- 5 


ever. 


8 was 1 ſublerviency. to the 3 that ſhe | 


reſolved to reſign the firſt-fruits and tenths, which her 5 


father had obliged them to grant as a permanent tax 
to the crown. A bill was brought in for that purpoſe, 


as well as for ſurrendering all impropriations that were 


in the hands of the crown. Violent debates attended. 
the progreſs of this bill, which was conſidered as a 


prelude to the impoſition of additional burthens on the 4 
 laity. But, on a diviſion, a a of the members 


gave it their faction | 
Mary had formed high erpeckstions from this par- 


liament; and ſhe particularly hoped to influence the 
aſſembly to permit the coronation of her-huſband, and 
allow him ſome degree of authority in England. But, to 


every propoſal of that nature, a reſolute oppoſition 


was made, which gave her the greateſt mortification. 


The preceding parliament had indulged her in her 


perſecuting ſpirit; but the preſent did not evince 2 
greater inclination to gratify her in that reſpect than 


in other objects of her wiſhes; 3 for a bill was rejected 


by which all her ſubjects who had fled to the conti- 
nent were required. to return to England without de- 


: lay, on pain of being attainted; and a bill for exelud- 


ing from the commiſſions of the peace ſuch perſons. as 


5 vers remils j in, the proſecution of heretics, met with 


n, . P: 394, 35. 
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before the expiration of the year. The convocationg 1 


pleaſed with the queen's renunciation of the firſt⸗ fruits 


and tenths, teſtiſied a greater deſire of obliging her; 
and readily granted her a ſubſidy of fix INE) in the 
pound, to be paid in three years 3: 21 
Mary's regret for the abſence of Philip, the aim 
pointment of her fond hopes of offspring, and the con- 
ſciouſneſs of her unpopularity, operated with fach 
| force on her feelings; as t6 increaſe ber ll habit of 
body, and in flame the acrimony of her tetnper: Thus 


irritated, ſhe vented her diſpleaſure on the unfortu- 


nate proteſtanta, whom ſhe encouraged her prelates to 
puniſh with inceſſant fury. Of thoſe who were com- 
mitted to the flames in this ſecond year of her perſe- 


cCeuutionsz the principal was Craiiner, the particulars of 
whoſe fate we have connected with the account of the 


martyrdom of the four prelates who ſuffered before 


him. Eighty-five perſbns are computed to have been 


burned in this year, among whom were many females. 
Moſt of them were apprehended on mere ſaſpicion, of 
on the evidence of malicious neighbours z/ and; if their 
anſwers to the articles propounded to them by the bi- 
ſhops, were contrary to the Romiſk doctrines, they 
were condemned to the ſtake if they did riot tonſent to 
make an iminediate recantation. It was uſcleſs to 


promiſe (as many did) that they would keep theit opi- 


nions within their own breaſt, and never difeloſe them — 


to the world; unequivocal abjuration was the kaughty 


demand of the catholic judges z and even this privi- 


lige was inhumanly denied to ſome. It is uhpleafing 
ts dell on thefe utmacura? and impigus proceedings i 

enough has been ſaid to excite the juſt deteſtation of 
| ap en aye es this n 
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3, "aries of ſuperſtition, as well as againſt the ſpiritual 
gaſſaſſins who gloried in theſe horrid ſcenes, and who, | 


on pretence of laws which no humane government 
would ever enforce, and which they tranſgreſſed by 
their inquiſitorial modes of procefs, ſacrificed the moſt 


inoffenſive and reſpectable members of the e 
do their bigotry, malignity, and revenge. | 


The debts. in which Mary was involved, und "RY 


Uberality to the eccleſiaſtics as well as to the Spaniards 
who had attended her huſband into England, had re- 
duced her to great neceſſities, which ſhe endeavoured 


to ſupply by oppreſſive practices. She exaCted con- 


tributions, under the name of loans, from the citizens 
of London, as well as from other opulent corporations. 


She demanded a certain ſum from all who had 20 


pounds a year in rent; arid her extortions were ſo fre⸗ 


quent and arbitrary, chat a general clamor roſe againſt 


n a 1 , 8 Ja 
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her perſon and government. Her extravagant attach- 
ment to Philip, to whom ſhe, tranſmitted a conſidera- 


able part of the produce of her exactions, diſguſted her 
ſubjects, many of whom lamented that they had not 
taken more vigorous ſteps to prevent ſo odious-a con- 


nexion. Libels were, continually publiſhed againſt her, 


and dropped in the apartments of her palace; and theſe 


teſtimonies of public hatred exaſperated her, into viru- 


lent expreſſions of diſpleaſure againſt the whole nation, : 
Aud furious menaces of wlentment cm 7) 10h; 


The popular diſcontent was evinced by Plex WE 
Fidts, and attempts to kindle. the flames of rebellion. 


One William Conſtable, who had been perſuaded to 
_ afſume the character of Edward VI. and had been pub- 


- Hely: ſcourged for that offence, - Was now apprehended 


for a renewal of his endeavours to promote 2 diſtur- 
bance, and was, condemned and executed 2s d traitor- 


4 ä was formed to N the > cxchequer, ; 
and 


wt d 

and eule the money for the purpoſes of an in 
rection; but one of the confederates making: 2 diſ- 
covery of the ſcheme, eight individuals were tried and 
put to death, While others of the party eſcaped to the 
continent. This plot furniſhed the queeri with a pre. 
tence for renewing her ſeverities againſt the princeſs 


Elizabeth, on whom ſhe wiſhed to fix an imputation 
of guilt. Several of her ſervants were condemned for 


a ſuppoſed concern in the conſpiracy, and ſhe was put 


15 under a guard; but, no proof appearing againſt her, 
Mary ordered the guard to be diſmiſſed, and conde- 


ſcended to ſignify to her ſiſter her conviction of her 


innocence. Tumults aroſe about the ſame time in 


Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſex; and ſome of the rioters 


vent ſo far as to proclaim the earl of Devon and Eliza- 


beth, king and queen of England. The princeſs im- 


mediately wrote a letter to Mary, diſavowing all con- 
cern in theſe treaſonable attempts, which were ſoon 
ſuppreſſed by the provincial magiſtrates, who facri- 


| iced the ringleaders to the ſecurity of the government. 


On the ground of theſe rebellious machinations, the 

queen ſeifed many gentlemen on whoſe attachment ſhe 
thought ſhe could not — and committed them to 

cloſe confinement *. . a 

I ̃ be queen, in he nean time, indulged that 

choly into which the indifference of her huſband, and 


the odium conceived againſt her by her people, had 


concurred to throw her. She ſecluded herſelf from 


public view, and gave vent to ſorrow in tears and 
complaints. The frequent epiſtles by which ſhe ſo- 


licited the return of Philip, were treated by him with 


contempt; z and, as ſhe imputed his unwillingneſs to 
re- viſit England, not to his continental avocations, but 
| 0 r ee dee of the unfriendly treatment CE he 
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more ſharpened againſt them. She was now flattered 


. wh the probability of has ſpecdy return 5 for his fa- 


ther, touching at an Engliſh pert in his voyage from 
the Netherlands to Spaing where he intended to cloſe 
his ambitious projects in devout retirement, ſent a 
letter to Mary, apologiſing for Philip's long abſence 
from her, and intimating that ſhe might foon eyes. 


| his arrival in her dominions. 


Mp" diſguſt with the worli (wide: 8 
her teligious ſpirit; and, in the midſt of her ſorrows, 


| Lon Bone condition from! the: e e ter 
votion. As ſhe had been taught, from her infancy, 

io conſider the Romiſh faith as the only road to ſalva- 

tion, the narrowneſs of her underſtanding had not been 
able to diſpel the gloora of her early prejudices; and, 
nn the ſuperſtitious ceremonials of that religion, rather 
| than in the practice of true piety, ſhe ſought relief from 

Woridly uneaſineſs. But, whenever ſhe reflected on 

| the different perſuaſion of her filter; the was prompted, 


£0 by her attachment to popery, and her zealous deſire of 
the continuance of that faith in England, to deplore 


the heretical pravity with which Elizabeth was conta- 
minated, and to with for the excluſion of a princefs 
who would endeavour to overturn the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment, and recall the fyſtem of her brother Ed- 


; ward. Philip had propoſed to Elizabeth a mateh with 


bis friend the duke of Savoy, that, i in the event of her 


=, nel crown, Ne winds fon eat 


Pee Prin an May 
as leſs ſolicitous ſon her ſiſter s marriage then for her 


_ extluſion from the proſpect of the throne 5 and, 28 


me. was convinced that the parliament would not gon- 
ſent to her being diſinherited, the directed ſome of her 


. _ coun» 


# 
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. eounicliors to ſearch. for Sek i as s 
countenance her diſpoſal of the crown. to another per- 

ſon, without ſubjecting the abettors of the ſcheme to 

the penalties of treaſon. But the effect of this ſe; 


6 did not correſpond with her withes. 


Being at this time involved in a war with the French 
| king, who, at the inſtigation of that turbulent pontiff, 
Paul IV. had violated the truce which he had concluded 
with Charles V. Philip requeſted Mary to aſliſt him 
with men and money; and ſhe promiſed to uſe her 
efforts for his gratification. She immediately renewed 
her irregular exactions; and, by propagating reports 


of the ill intentions of the French with regard to Eng- 


land, ſhe endeavoured to rouſe among her people an 
inclination for a war with their ancient enemies. But, 
when ſhe communicated her ſchemes to the council, 


ſhe was mortified with the ſtatement of various objee- 


tions. The want of ſufficient provocation, the impo- 
veriſhed ſtate of the realm, an extraordinary dearth 

which, then prevailed, the diſcontents of the people, 
and other circumſtances, were repreſented as redions 
for declining all concern in the war between Philip 
and the French. Notwithſtanding theſe diſſuaſions, 
| ſhe declared her reſolution of een ber huſband 
againſt his adverſaries *. 
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Mary's importunities, reinforced by the Janes which aS. 


"the gave Philip of the good effect thatweuld reſult from 
his preſence, at length produced. his ſecond viſit to this 


155. 


kingdom. The queſtion of war was again fubmitted March, 


to the deliberation of the council; and the majority | 
again expreſſed their diſſent, The queen was enraged 
at their oppoſition. to her will; and ſhe commanded 
them to renew their conſultations, and giye hera more 
8 Wb anſwer. Finding that they were {till i ine 
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diſpoſed 1 toa compliance, ſhe reſolved to try the effect 
of a ſeparate conference with each. But even this 


mode of attack, though proſecuted with the moſt in- 
decent menaces, did not produce a complete acquieſ- 


cence; for, though they offered to gratifv Philip 
with conſiderable ſuccours, above what the treaty with 


his father for the defence of the Low Countries re- 


quired, they refuſed to declare open war againſt the 


king of France. Philip and the queen, however, in- 


ſiſted on an immediate declaration of war; and though 
the council agreed to increaſe the amount of the pro- 
miſed ſuccours, the haughty Mary would not mitigate 


: her demands. While the council continued to oppoſe the 


full extent of the queen's wiſhes, an incident occurred 


which tended to overcome their reluctance. A mili- 
. tary officer, of the name of Stafford, who, with other 
Engliſhmen, had retired to France from the oppreſſive 
ſway of Mary, was ſeduced, by the artful inſtigations 
of ſome of the emiſfaries of her court, to attempt a de- 
ſcent in England, where they aſſured him he would 
meet with encouragement from the diſaffection of the 
2 people to the queen and her conſort. Stafford, being 


in a ſtate of indigence, was ready for any adventurous 


' ſcheme ; and, in conjunQion with other Engliſh exiles, | 


r 


- were unable to maintain it againſt the attacks of 'the 


and ſeveral foreigners, he hired ſome veſſels at Dieppe, 
and ſet ſail for Scarborough, with a reſolution of aim 


ing at the reduction of the caftle, which, he had been 
informed, was weakly garriſoned. He and his com- 
panions found means to ſurpriſe this fortreſs ; but they 


carl of Weſtmoreland, who compelled them to ſurren- 


der. Stafford was conducted priſoner to London; 


nnd though the court endeavoured to extort from him 


a confeſſion of his having been encouraged to his bold 


attempt by the king of France, he declared that both 


1 1 
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both that prince BAT the confalile te Win 
to whom he had communicated his intentions, had re- 


1557 


fuſed to give him any aſſiſtance. He was beheaded on 
Tower-hill; three of his accomplices were hanged at 
Tyburn; and others of his e luſſered death 3 in 


Yorkſhire *% 
The council now gave way to the 5 of Mary, 


who, repreſented it as a matter of no doubt, that Staf- 


ford had been inſtigated to his enterpriſe by the French 
king. It was reſolved that war ſhould be declared 


againſt that monarch without delay; and a proclama- 


tion was iſſued, in which he was accuſed of having 


abetted the traitorous ſchemes of the late duke of 


Northumberland, as well as thoſe of Sir Thomas 
Wiat; of having formed a plot to ſurpriſe Calais, en- 


couraged Stafford and other conſpirators to deprive 


Mary of her crown, and afforded conſtant protection 
to her fugitive ſubjects. A herald was alſo diſpatch- 
ed to the court of France, to denounce war in form; 
a commiſſion which he did not execute without dan- 
ger; for, by not diſcovering his office till he had 


entered the palace, he was conſidered by the French | 


miniſtry as guilty, by the law of arms, of a capital 


| offence. The king, however, gave him an audience, | 


and diſmiſſed him with a preſent. | 
The preparations for the war ha expedited, an 


army was ſent over to Calais; and the earl of Pem- 


broke was appointed to the command of i it... It con- 


ſiſted of 9 o men, Wh were directed to join the 


troops of Philip. This prince, deſirous of being near 
the ſcene of war, took leave of his queen, and embarked 
for the continent. Excluſive of the Engliſh, thenumber 
of his forces amounted to near 50,000 men. Not being 
himſelf of a military genius, he committed the ma- 
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_ warnorof reputation. This general having inveſted *. 
: Quintin, a ſtrong town of Picardy, the French, under 


throw ſuccours into it. They found means to convey” 


ſtable, whoſe army was much inferior to that of the 
enemy, was retiring after that ſervice, he was attack- 


Ang 10. 


the reſolute defence made by the admiral de Colignt | 


ſternation, and recruit their ſtrength 7, . 


| tated an important enterpriſe, the ſucceſs of which 
fon of the former. It was cuſtomary for the garriſon 


of Calais to be greatly diminiſhed by draughts at the 


bat, if it ſhould be beſieged, a ſufficient defence might 
eaſily be made till the arrival of ſuccours from Eng- 


and the ſtrength of it's fortifications, they were 
3nclined to confider as impregnable, when provided 


% 
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nagement of chis Cp army to the duke of Savoy, a 


the conſtable de Montmorency, made an attempt to 


a ſmall reinforcement to the garriſon; but, as the con- 


ed by the beſiegers, and met with a total defeat. He 
was taken priſoner, with 6000 of his countrymen, 
among whom were many perſons of rank; but the 
number of the flain did not exceed 2500. "Inſtead 
of purſuing this victory, Philip, flow and cautious in 
His operations, ordered the ſiege to be continued; and 


i 


gave the vanquiſhed. time to recover from their con- 


| At a time when the Engliſh were elate with: a vic- 
tory t to which they had contributed, the French medi- 


gave them ample reyenge for the inconſiderate aggreſ- 


rommencement of the winter, from an idea that it 
would not be attacked in that ſeaſon of the year, or 


land. The French had long deſpaired of the recovery 
of this place, which, from the nature of it's ſituation, 


with a good garriſon and a competent ſupply of ſtores, 
But Mary's want of vigilance and attention, and that 
ſuperftitious weakneſs which induced her to pay leſs 
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accommodation of che clergy, or the ertinction of 


to attempt the expulſion of the Engliſh from Calais 
and it's marches, the only remains of their continental 
poſſeſſions. The governor of the Boulonnoĩs had late- 
employed ſpies to examine the ſtate of the fortifi- 


cations of Calais, and obtain fuch circumftantial 


knowledge as might facifitate the conqueſt of the place. 
Colignt had alfo procured ſome uſeful intelligence on 


- = 
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what ſhe regarded as hereſy, ſtimulated the French 85 


this head; and, though he was now a priſoner in the 


hands of Philip, his papers were produced, and ſerved - 


to guide the operations of the duke of Guiſe, com- 


; mander of the army deſtined for the fiepe of Calais, | 


This nobleman, to the great ſurpriſe of the garriſon, 
appeared in the midſt of winter in the environs of that 
town; and, as it could not be approached before the 
reduction of two neighbouring forts, he prepared for 
_ aſſaulting them without delay. They were very im- 
perfectly garrifoned; and while his batteries played 
againſt them, a fleet co operated with him by attack- 
ing the works which guarded the entrance of the port. 


A 
1558, 


The two forts were quickly reduced; and the duke, 


proſecuting his ſucceſs with vigor and celeniey erected 


2 battery againſt the principal caſtle, in the walls of 
which a conſiderable breach was ſoon made, As the 


accupants of this fortreſs placed their chief ſecurity in 


a wide and deep ditch, well ſupplied with water, the 


duke reſolved to make an attempt ſor: depriving them 
of chat defence; and he directed 4 Andelat, the bro- 


ther of Coligni, to drain the gitch by means of a , 


trench. This order was executed with great dexte- = 


kity; and the ditch being rendered paſſable at the ebb 
of the tide, the befiegers were enabled to make a 


_ nearer Runes to the calle, which they affaulted | 
with {i 
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3558, with ſuch impetuoſity, that they ſpeedily overpowered. 

WE the efforts of the few ſoldiers who compoſed the gar- - 
ET. riſon. - Having thus gained the caſtle, they made a 
beold attack on the town, but were repulſed by the 
valor of a body of Engliſh, commanded ÞY4 Sir Antho- 
ny. Agar, who loſt his life on the occaſion *.. 

_ The governor of Calais was lord Wentworth, a 
gallant officer, who, ſeems to haye foreſeen the fate of 
the place; for he had repreſented to the queen and her 
council the neceſſity. of amply providing for the de- 
fence of a fortreſs which the French were ſo ' deſirous , 

of recoyering, and had intimated that the indefenſible 
ſtate of it would ſoon be diſcovered by the enemy, and 
would invite them to an attack. But his remon- 
ſtrances had been little regarded; and though Philip, 
on his landing at Calais before the battle of St. Quin- 
1 tin, had offered a reinforcement of his on troops to 
3 the governor, his jealouſy of the encroachments of 
that prince deterred him from accepting tlie propoſal. 
| When this officer ſaw the F rench in poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle, without which he knew the town could not 
long be preſerved, he made ſome deſperate efforts to 
recover it; but the enemy baffled all his attempts, 
5 which were attended with the lofs of above a third 
| „„ his garriſon. The intelligence which he bad 
„ ſent to Evgland of the inveſtment of the place had 
a pPrecoduced orders from the council for gevying troops 
with great expedition; but unfavorable winds ob- 
ſtructed their paſſage. Deſpairing of relief, Went- 6 
worth propoſed a capitulation; and the town was fur- MI - 
rendered on the ſollowing terms: that the garriſon 
and inhabitants ſhould be permitted to retire, except 
the governor and fifty men ſelected by the duke of 
eie, who ſhould remain priſoners of war; and that 
Wo 2. Stow's Antal; p- 1073:Anmal. Godw. . Oh 
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all the military ſtores, and att the ame and Foals | 
ould be left to the diſcretion of the 
The town was not very populous; for 

timber of perſons who left it ad not ex- | 


in the town, 
ES conquerorsꝰ. 
the whole 
| ceed 4206” 16. 

e Ttlunpbüg in his faccels, the duke Pete to 
- Guifnes,'the garrifon of which doubled that of Calais. 
The town was ſoon taken by. ſtorm z but the caſtle 
| ſuſtained a'fiege' of nine days, and was then ſurren- 
dered by lord Grey of 'Wilton, who was obliged, by 
the terms of the capitulation, to yield himſelf a pri- 


ſoner with all his officers, the remainder of the garri- 


Ton being ſuffered to depart. The loſs of Calais and 
Guifnes' {truck ſuch terror into the ſoldiers who gar- 


riſoned Hames, that they quitted the place on the ap- 
proach of the duke of Guiſe, who acquired a high 


reputation by thus expelling the ancient enemies of 


France from the territories which they had fo long en- 
joyed in that kingdom. The dejection of the Engliſh 


for the loſs of Calais was proportioned to the joy with 
which the news of the conqueſt of it by the third Ed- 


ward had inſpired them. From that period they had 


poſſeſſed this important fortreſs, which they conſider- 


ed as the key of France, for the ſpace of two hundred 


and ten years. There was an extraordinary contraſt 


between the circumſtances of it's reduction by the 
Engliſh, and thoſe which attended the re-capture of it 


by the French. The former, after a victory which | 


ſeemed to threaten the ruin of the French monarchy, 
met with a refiſtance which detained them eleven 


"months before the place: the latter, after a defeat 


which had filled their court with conſternation, achief - 
ed the recovery of it in leſs than a week. 
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The negligence of the Engliſh miniſtry, rather than 
** miſcondu& of the governor, was the cauſe of che 
rapid loſs of this fortreſs. Mary's cruelties and op- 
preſſions had before rendered her ſufficiently un- 
popular; but this misfortune increaſed the odium 
in which ſhe was involved, and produced loud com- 
plaints of her impolicy, and her inattention to the ; 
' proſperity of her dominions; and, as her engaging in 
a war with France was the conſequence of her ſubſer- 


©  viency to the inclinations of Philip, her obnoxious mar- 


riage became ſtill more the object of cenſure, from 
having produced the diſgraceful expulſion of her peo- 
ple from the laſt remains of their Gallic conqueſts, 
As ſoon as the Engliſh had been drawn into a conti- 
nental war by the arts of Philip and the perſevering 


efforts of the queen, the king of France had ſent to 


the queen-dowager of Scotland (who, on the refigna- 
tion of the dignity of regent by the earl of Arran, had 
been elevated to that tation) deſiring her to obſerve the 
ſtipulations of the league between the French and the 
Scots, and commence hoſtilities againſt. the Engliſh 
nation. She, immediately called an aflembly of the 
nobles, and endeayoured to incline them to a war by 


_ exaggerating the depredations committed on the 
; _ marches by the Engliſh ; but ſhe was unable to convince 


them of the neceſſity or the expediency of ruſhing ints 
a war with their neighbours during the weakneſs of a 
minority, particularly when there was reaſon to expe 
that an amicable adjuſtment. of all diſputes between 
them would reſult from the labors of the commiſſioners 
who were then treating at Carliſle. Finding her ex- 
Hortations ineffectual, ſhe had recourſe. to ſtratagem. 
The fort of Eymouth had been demoliſhed by the laſt 


treaty between the Engliſh and Scots, and it had been 


8 chat ĩt ſhould x never be rebuilt; but the fe- 
gent 
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| bent now 3 her French troops to ere a new 
fortreſs on that ſpot, on pretence of checking the in- 
curſions of the Engliſh. The garriſon of Berwick, as 


| the prognoſticated, interrupted the work, and, in re- 


g venge for the breach of treaty, ravaged the adjacent 
diſtricts: Preteriding that this was an aggreſſion on 
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the part of the Engliſh, ſhe animated the Scottiſh nos 


| bility to revenge the inſult; and ſhe now found little 
difficulty in inflaming their haughty minds to a decla- 


ration of war againſt England. Forces were aſſembled, 


ated. A more conſiderable army afterwards marched 
. towards the Tweed; and the regent conceived hopes 


that an important blow might be ſtruck againſt the 


Engliſh, during the imbecility of their preſent govern- 
ment. But when the ſudden eagerneſs of the Scottiſh 
nobles for a war had given way to reflexion; their jea- 
_- louſy of the French influence in their kingdom prompt- 
ed them to decline offenſive operations; and they poz 
— fitively refuſed to invade England. D'Oyſel, the 
French ambaſſador in Scotland, attended the Scottiſh 


1 and ſent towards the borders; and ſome devaſtations 1 
' were committed which the Engliſh ſpeedily retali- 


army with ſome troops ſent from his native country; 


and being diſpleaſed at the unwillingneſs of the nobles 


\ forces to Werk, and prepared for the ſiege of that for- 


treſs. The Scots were ſo enraged at his preſumption, 


© that they ordered him to deſiſt from his enterpriſe, on 


5 pain of being proſecuted as a traitor. He reluctantly 
_ complied with their wiſhes z and they immediately re- 


tired to the northward, t to the great mortification of 
| the regent "ns 


thi Buchan, Scot. Hiſt. lib, * * Feclefialtical Memorials | 
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Though the oppoſition of a powerful party among 
- the Scots to the progreſs of Gallic influence diminiſhed 


Mary's fears of danger from the north, ſhe was ap- 


prehenſive of an invaſion of her realm from France, 


during the active adminiſtration of the duke of Guiſe, 
ho was emulous of acquiring ſuch renown as might 
enable him to triumph over his rivals in the French court. 

_ © She difpatched Francis earl of Bedford into the weſt- 
ern counties, to provide for the defenee of the coaſts; 
- .-and ſhe took ſimilar precautions in the other maritime 
od {cs -She demanded ſupplies from her parlia- 


ment, for the proſecution of the war in which ſhe was 
engaged ; and ſhe was favored with a grant of four 
+ ſhillings in the pound on lands, and alſo with an im- 
- poft on goods. The clergy, at the fame time, granted 
1 eight ſhillings in the pound, payable in four years. 
As ſoon as Philip had been informed of the ſucceſs 


. bd the French at Calais, he requeſted the queen to ſend 


over a ſtrong army to the continent without delay, to be- 
- fiege the place before the fortifications were repaired, 


and offered ſuch reinforcements of his troops as would 
facilitate the recovery of it. The councih, after a long 
. deliberation, declined the offer, alleging the reduced 
i ſtate of the public treaſury, the impoveriſhed condition 


of che people, and the ſmall_proſpe& of ſucceſs, as 


the French would be indefatigable in their exertions 


for. putting the 2 ” an adequate BE of de- 


hav nes GT 


/ · los 


EY £9” Calais; but the circumſtance. whieh gave her the 


moſt ſenſible uneaſineſs was the abſenee of her huf- 


band, who did not ſeem inclined to return to Eng- 


| land, being not only averſe to her ſociety, but ſuffici- 
ently employed in the affairs of his own dominions. 


As ſhe deſpaired of iſſue, ſhe was deſirous of bequeath- 
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ing ber crown. to him; but that was a point to which *. . 


her power did not extend. The ſuſpicions entertained 
of her inclinations in chis xeſpect prompted a member 
of the houſe of commons, named Copley, to obſerve 


{in the diſcuſſon of a bill for confirming ſuch grants of 


crown lands as had been already made by the queen, 


Ng ſhould be conferred by her for the ſeven enſu- 
ing years), chat chere was ſome danger: leſt her 


majeſty, on pretence of the power allowed her by this 
act, ſhould be tempted to give away the crown itſelf 
from the lawful heir 18.5 The houſe deemed his Cx=- 
preſſions an irreverent 'reflexion. on the queen; and 
though he apologiſed for his offence as ariſing from his. 
youth and inexperience, he was committed to the cuſ- 
tody of the ſerjeant at arms. The ſpeaker, in the name 


of the houſe, repreſented the affair to the queen, and: 


entreated her to pardon the indiſcretion of Copley; to 
Which the, agreed, though ſhe deſired. that he might 
undergo an examination on the ſubject; of the n, 
of which we are not informed. 

Encouraged by the late eee 8 hn 
miniſtry equipped a fleet, in which 7000 ſoldiers were 
ſent out. Edward lord Clinton, high admiral of Enge- 
land, was intruſted with the command of this arma- 
ment; and the council particularly recommended to 
him an attack upon Breſt, which, it Was ſuppoſed, 
might eaſily be taken by a coup de main. Philip having 
ſent thirty Flemiſh ſhips. to join the Engliſh fleet, the 
lord admiral failed to Bretagne. On reconnoitring 
Breſt, he found it too well provided: for defence to give 
him hopes of reducing it; and therefore made a de- 
ſcent at Conquet, plundered and burned the town, and. 
rqraged the neighbouring territories. The Flemings, 


| "Ie be yond the limits to which the Engliſh con» 


Ki Journal of the Comtnons, ve gb yea of Mary. 
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"mn = fined themſelves, were ſuddenly attacked by a fuperior 5 
body of Bretons, and quickly routed. Clinton n 1 
+ _- after returned to England; and the public murmured . 
at the trifling fruit of this expenſive enterpriſe, and 
at the diſappointment of their eee of A voce grep | 
f or the loſs of Calais 75; 11 | 
July x3- In the ſame ſummer, an Engliſh ſquadron, conſiſt- 5 
ning of twelve veſſels, had an opportunity of contri- 
25 buting to a victory obtained over the French, near 
Gravelines, by the forces of Philip. While the battle 
Was raging with great fury, theſe ſhips were paſſing 
along the coaſt ; and their commander, being at- 
tracted by the noiſe of the artillery, entered the river 
Aa, near which the French were drawn up, and 
pointed his cannon with ſuch effect, as to turn the 
ſcale in favor of the allies of the queen As the 
ew of Calais had been diminiſhed for the purpoſe 
of ſtrengthening the army which was defeated on this 
occafion, an opportunity preſented itſelf to the Engliſh . 
for the recovery of that town; and lord Clinton's ar- 
mament might have been uſefully employed in ſuch 
an attempt, which, with the promiſed aid of Philip, 
might perhaps have proved ſucceſsful ; but the coun- 
cil, indifferent about the re-capture of the place, or 
deſpairing of the fortunate iſſue of ſuch an . 
gave no countenance to the ſcheme. 

A negotiation for peace being propoſed by the French 
king, Philip conſented to treat; but, as the former 
inſiſted on the reſtitution of Navarre, and the latter on 

that of Calais, no agreement was adopted. In the 
- Nor. 5. mean time, the parliament of England re-afſembled;; 
ane a ſubſidy was demanded for the defence of he + 

realm againſt Tr 5 and Scots. . demand 
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and ſome debates aroſe on the ſubject: but the queen's | 
death put a ſtop to their deliberations. Her dejeftion 
of ſpirits accelerated the decay of her conſtitution. 
She found herſelf deſpiſed by a huſband whom ſhe 
loved; but, notwithſtanding his want of affection for 
| her, ſhe did not hear, without ſtrong feelings of regret, - 
that he was on the point of repairing to his Spaniſh | —— 
dominions, in which event ſhe had no hope of ſeeing - 1 
him more. She was conſcious of her being an object 8 
of general odium among her ſubjects; and the dread of Bo. 
tumult and inſurrection diſturbed her repoſe. She la- | 
mented her precipitate embarkation in a war for her | 0 
huſband's intereſts, which had deprived her, to the 
extraordinary diſguſt of her people, of a ſmall though 
valuable territory, poſſeſſed for two centuries by her 
progenitors. She repined, like a- true bigot, at the 
progreſs of the proteſtant opinions, and dreaded the 
attempts of her ſiſter for the ſubverſion of the catholic | 
faith. She was grieved at the depreſſion of her finances, 
the loſs of her credit, and the decline of that flouriſh- | 
ing ſtate in which her father had left the kingdom. 
Theſe cauſes of uneaſineſs had a ſiniſter effect on her 
health; and a very unhealthy autumn increaſed the 
diſtemperature of her frame. A dropſy had for ſome 
time haraſſed her; and this was at length accompa- 
nied wich a fever, "which put an end to ber life and Nox. 47 
reign, in the forty-third year af the former, and the | 
ſixth of the latter. 
An accurate ſketch of Mary's portrait will not 707” 
to the honor of her memory. To panegyriſe (in imi- 
tation of ſome catholic writers) a princeſs whoſe cha- 
rafter and conduct rendered her an object of deteſ- 
tation rather than of praiſe, would diſguſt the humane, | 
and be an inſult to the diſcerning reader. 
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278 . exterior attractions, ſhe was remarkably del. 

9” cient. Her features were harſh, her complexion 

coarſe, and her figure | inelegant. Her addreſs Was 

5 aukward, a her manner ungraceful. An air of 
. aer gravity . the to, of. true SORE © of. 


a 


4-3 mw. 


2 - 


pride. 5 5, | 13 
But, if her perſon was e and even n rep. . 
fave, her mind was ſtill more diſguſting. "Her capa- 
| City, indeed, was not ſo deſpicable as ber conduct 
would lead us to preſume: the, had made ſome pro- 
greſs in "literature, and had acquired a competent 
knowledge of the language of: ancient Rome: but her 
propenſity to the ſuperſtition. of modern Rome de- | 
formed all her attainments, vitiated her taſte, and cor- | 
rupted the fruits of genuine culture. © Her judgment 
Was too weak” to permit her to diſcern the fallacy of 
| the chief teneis of popery ; and her early, prejudices 
„„ ſtrong to be removed by 1 reaſon or philoſophy. 
| Her perverſe obſtinacy, and her want of enlarged nos 
tions, rendered her a bigot to the religion which e 
had firſt embraced ; and the prieſts by whom ſhe was 
miſled confirmed her i in her ſuperſtitious habits, | Her 
bigotry | gave ſtrength to the paſſions by which the was 
actuated, It increaſed her pride, inflamed her vindictive - 
ſpirit, heightened her malice, and ſtimulated the na: 
tire violence of her temper, | Her arrogant and arbi- | 
| trary diſpoſition prompted her to the exerciſe of ty: 
„„. oppreſſion ; her conftant ſuſpicions. ope= . - 
rated to the ruin of many reſpectable individuals, 
whom the conceived to be able or willing to diſturb her 
government 3 her bounty. to the popiſh clergy hurried 
her into a ſcries of illegal exactions; ; and her — 
8 heated by ſuperſtition, and animated by the vain hope 
n the 243 of. mercy by human ſacrifices, 
*- | ou 
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| 1 it's impious rage with the deſtruction 5 the in- A. D. 
nocent and the virtuous, whoſe only offence was the ex- 
erciſe of their common ſenſe in renouncing the belief 
of tranſubſtantiation and other doctrinal abſurdities **, 
Mary did not ſhine as a politician. She was too 
narrow in her ſentiments, and too confined in her 
knowledge, to be miſtreſs of the art of government. 
She neither conſulted the intereſts nor the dignity of 
her realm; ſhe encouraged not the improvement of 
commerce and the arts; ſhe depreſſed the exertions 
and obſtructed the happineſs of her ſubjects. All her 
political views centred in the gratification of her huſ- 
band, to whoſe ambition ſhe was ready to ſacrifice. the 
independence of her kingdom, the * of 5 55 re. of 
ple, and the rights of her family,, . - 5 
The virtues which ſhe poſſeſſed. were thaſe WT: tem- 7 
perances chaſtity, and regularity of life; but the vices 
of her compoſition greatly overbalanced the;ſcanty por- 
tion of her mexits ; and we cannot, without breach of 
truth, repreſent her in a more favorable light than that 
of a deſpicable ſoyereign and an odious woman. The 
records of hiſtory abundantly prove, that ſhe-was a : 
diſgrace. 0 the throne as well as. to her ſen, ie 


16. Some af e erhertit that age coniphtethsnimber of perſons com- * 
mitted to the flames ſrom the year 1555 (when. her perſecutiorm ch - 
menced) to the time of her death, at 284; but others have increaſed the 
number to 400. Beſides theſe unfortunate victims of ſavage. intolerance, 
great numbers ſuffered a long impriſonment for heir opinions; many 
were ſtripped: of their] property; and not a few were perſecuted to 
death by the very-rigorous uſage which they received in their confine- / 
ment, and by the. n nee e n 
cantation. r * * . gut i 
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PO AB” "IN ber reign with pradent and jut. 


ont meaſures.—She paves the way for the abolition of 
popery. She concludes a peace with France. —She 


: _ *deprives moſt of the biſhops for refufing to take the 


| oath of 1 ſupports the proteftant party 
in Scotland; 3 nr the French > oe that _— 
bm. 77 
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Tana life of the . Ekizabeth had been "7 RO 


to great danger in the reign of her ſiſter,” who hated 


her with ſuch envenomed rancor, that ſhe was fre- 
quently inclined to put her to death either on pretence 
of hereſy or of treaſon. But Elizabeth; though ſin- 
cerely attached to the proteſtant faith, guarded againſt 


the malice of her popiſh enemies by an outward con- 


fermity to the Romiſn mode of worſhip, and was even 
prevailed on, by the importunities of cardinal Pole, to 

profeſs. herſelf a catholic * And, to avoid the ſuſ- 
picione of being diſaſfected to the government of Mary, 
_ the ſo ſtudiouſly ſhunned all connexions with the mal- 
contents, that no imputation of treaſon or ſedition 
could be fixed upon her. Notwithſtanding all her 
circumſpection, Gardiner and the other leaders of the 
popiſh faction might perhaps have ſucceeded in com- 


paſſing her deſtruction, had not her brother-in-law | 
Philip interpoſed in her behalf, with a view of pre- 


venting the ſucceſſion of the _ of Scotland to the | 
* throne. | 


ELIZABETH. 
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Bere Mary's deceaſe, Elizabeth had completed A. D. 


the twenty- fifth year of her age; and having paſſed a 
great part of her time in ſtudy, ſhe had acquired a 
degree of learning ſuperior to the uſual attainments of 
her ſex, and had prepared herſelf by the cultivation of 
her mind, as far as ſhe could without actual experi- 
ence, for the exereiſe of political duties. She was re- 
ſident at the palace of Hatfield when ſhe received the 
news of her ſiſter's diſſolution; and the nobility flock- 
ing to her with alacrity, ſhe there held councils for 
ſeveral e PE IN ſhe ſet out for her ca- 
5 
c The 0 being informed of the quserts adit; f 
„ agreed to proclaim Elizabeth. For, 


whatever averſion 'the catholics might have to her ſuc= 


ceſſion, they would not venture on the dangerous taſk 


of oppoling it. Some of them were even inclined to 
hope, from her exterior compliance with the forms of 


popery, that ſhe would not demoliſh the fabric which 


her ſiſter had erected with ſuch care on the ruins 108 


young Edward's heretical eſtabliſhments.” 

I ̃he prudence of the new queen was ſoon Afplayed. 
As ſhe thought it probable, that the abettors of the 

reformation might be ſo tranſported at the death of a 

perſecuting queen, and at the acceſſion of a princeſs ' 

who was regarded as the friend of the proteſtant cauſe, : 


as to break out into acts of outrage againſt their malig. 


nant enemies, and attempt to deſtroy the images and 
other emblems of the catholic worſhip, ſhe ordered * 


by proclamation, that no perſon ſhould preſume to vio- 
late the public tranquillity, or break or alter any order 
or uſage at that time eſtabliſhed.: She exemplified her 


judgment in the choice of her privy council, retaining 
ſuch of the old members as were moſt diſtinguiſhed by 
A * wiſdom * ahr, and. 3 * new 
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ep. ones ag he knew would add weight. to. the aflembly 
* by their merit and accomplifhments., The latter 
were of, the reſormed religion; the former of 
the catholic perſuaſion; for the. was. unwillir ; to be 
too precipitate in her excluſion of papiſts from all con- : 
cern in the adminiſtration. .. Of thoſe whom ſhe re- 
tained, che moſt eminent were, Nicholas Heath, arch - 
biſhop ef Tork Aube bad fucceeded Gardiner as lorg- 
chancellor), the marquis of Wincheſter, the el. 
Arundel, Shrewſbury, Derby, and Pembroke, and the 
lords Clinton and Howard. Of the members 3 
ſhe added, the chief were theſe; the marquis of Nor- 
thampton, the eartof Bedford, Sir William Cecil, Sir 
Edward Rogers, and Sir Nicholas Bacon 
In her -progreſs from Hatfield. to the metropolis, | 
Elizabeth was met at Highgate by all the prelates, who. 
. made humble-profeſhons ef their allegiance. She re- 
eeereived all of them with politeneſs and. courteſy, except 
Bonner, the moſt active inſtrument of Marys barba · 
rities, from whom ſhe turned with marks of diſguſt. | 
and horror. She was welcomed, on her arrival i in the 
city, with more cordial marks of joy and congratulation i 
than had uſually. been teſtified: on the. acceſſion of for- 
mer ſovereigns. The compaſſion which had been felt 
for her hazardous ſituation in the late reign, the repu- 
| - _ tation. of her good ſenſe and abilities, the opinion of 
| _ | her regard for the reformed doQttines, to which the 
| 


| | majority. of the peaple were attached, and the hopes of 
itzte recovery of the national glory, which had been 
darkened by the bigetry and the miſcenduét of her 
ſiſter, kindled a warmth of undiſſembled joy, Wich 
was quickly diſfuſed throughout the rcal nm. 
The queen now diſpatehed envoys to the . 8 
r 3 the 1 
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d with him a letter of thanks to 


miniſter at Rome, was confirmed in his employment, 


and was inſtructed to communicate to the pope the 
change which had taken place in England, and to 
deſire his good offices towards the new queen. Paul | 


received this intimation with great haughtineſs, de- 


claring that the realm of England was a fief of the 
| holy ſee; that Elizabeth, being illegitimate, could not 


lawfully ſucceed to it; that ſhe had aQed with great | 


preſumption in aſſuming the ſovereignty without his 


conſent; but that he was willing to treat her with a 
paternal affection, and would accommodate her in 


every point compatible with the honor of his ſee, pro- 


vided ſhe would refer her pretenſions to his deciſion 5. 

When this arrogant declaration was reported to the 
queen, ſhe was neither furpriſed nor intimidated ; and 
the immediately revoked Sir Edward's commiſſion, 


and commanded him to return to England: but, being 


"a zealous catholic, he 2 a continuance in the 
Jous of Romiſh ſuperſtition. . 


When Philip heard of his wiſe? $ 4. he immedi- 
ately formed the intention of offering marriage to 


Elizabeth. He had ſo little doubt of her conſent, that 
he ſent to Rome to procure a diſpenſation for the 
match. But various reaſons concurred to induce her 


to dechne the propoſal. Though ſhe was apparently 
of an amorous conſtitution, her deſire of power was 


too ſtrong to permit her to ſubject herſelf to the in- 
fluence of a huſband. This, indeed, was a general 


i objection to her 'martiage' with _ individual : but 


a -* 1 
3 Burnet, al. . book 3. 
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which her Scented” Hſter' had governed. The ambaf- f A, 
| - ſador whom ſhe ſent to Philip II. of Spain, was lord 
1 Cobham, who carr 
that monarch for the regard which he had ſhown to 
ber intereſts. Sir Edward Carne, Mary's reſident 
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Philip? 8 offer was peculiarly obnoxious; She knew 
that prince to be extremely uripopiilar in England ; 
and, as ſhe wiſhed to ſecure the affection of her ſub- 
jets, ſhe was unwilling to diſguſt them by renewing 
that connexion which had excited ſuch clamors againſt 
her fiſter. Conſcience alſo intervened in oppoſition to 


the propoſed match; for ſhe had been taught to con- 
ſider the pope's diſpenſing power as nugatory, and 
- could not be induced to think his permiſſion faſſcient 
to authoriſe an union which was as repugnant to the 
divine law as the marriage of Henry VIII. with his 
brother's widow. The vindication of her birth was 
another motive for the rejection of Philip's hand; for, 
by conſenting to attend him to the altar, ſhe would 
. countenance by her own practice the legality of her fa- 
ther's marriage with Catharine of Arragon, and, by 
thus ſtigmatiſing his divorce, would invalidate his nup- 


tials with her mother, Anne Boleyn, and proclaim to 


_ 


the world her ſenſe of her own illegitimacy. Her 


anſwer to the Spaniſh + monarch, however, was 


couched in terms of ſuch politeneſs and delicacy, that 
he did not abandon his hopes of her compliance. He 
continued to importune her on the ſubject, and to 
proſecute his ſuit at the court of Rome for a diſpen- 
lation, which the king of France, averſe to the alli- 


ance, oppoſed with all his influence, though, if he 


had ſeriouſly reflected on the affair, he might have 
concluded that Elizabeth would never conſent to 2 
connexion which would tend to invalidate her right 
of inheritance, and weaken, by an odious match, her 


poſſeſſion of the hearts of her people. . 
The defence of the realm, and the re-eſtabliſhment | 


of the reformation, were the two points which oceu- 


| Pied the early deliberations of Elizabeth. Mary had 


| 2 * the * iu a ſtate which * che inſults of 


an 
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an | enemy. She had Ailmantled many « the 1 


and ſuffered others to remain deſtitute of an adequate 


garriſon and ſtores. Orders were now given by her 


fucceſſor for rebuilding the ruined fortifications, and | 
5 putting the reſt i in a defenſible condition. With re- 
1 ſpect to religion, the queen was inclined to proceed 


35 gradually, and to avoid that violence of alteration 
which would give too great an alarm to the catholic 
faction. She had many conferences with the moſt 
able proteſtants whom ſhe could ſelect; and, in the 

meaſures which ſhe purſued, ſhe was guided, though 
not wholly influenced, by their advice. As ſhe de- 


teſted the inhumanities which had diſgraced the reign 


of her ſiſter, ſhe reſolved not to kindle the fires of 
perfſeeution againſt thoſe who diſſented from her per- 
ſuaſion, but to exact, by leſs ſevere terrors, an ob- 
ſervance of the ſyſtem which ſhe intended to eſtabliſh. 
She releaſed all perſons who were in confinement for 
their religious opinions ;. but prohibited them from 
offering any outrages to their popiſh adverſaries. . She 
recalled the numerous. exiles who had fled from the 
Intolerance of Mary, and aſſured them of her protec- 
: tion. To give the proteſtants a pledge of her incli- 


nations in their favor, ſhe ordered that the Engliſh 
| litany ſhould be uſed, and that ſome other parts of the 


fervice ſhould be read in that language ; and ſhe com- 
manded the. prieſts not to elevate the hoſt at maſs. 


Contenting herſelf, for the preſent, with this indul- 
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gence to individuals of her on perſuaſion, ſhe charged | 


her ſubjects to comply, in every other reſpect, with - 


the uſages which had prevailed in the late reign, till ; 


the wiſdom of the legiſlature ſhould be exerciſed i in the 
- reviſion of the eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem . tb 
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1 D. The queen's incipient indlberes,” however cautious, 
"Oy diſpleaſed the zealous catholics, who prognoſticated 
tte ruin of popery from the heretical inclinations of 
eit new miſtreſs. Some of them were ſo irritated 
by the late proclamation, that they openly denied her 
title to the crown, and affirmed the Seottiſh queen to 
de the lawful heir, 0 on account of the illegality of Anne 
Boleyn's marriage with the eighth Henry. The moſt 
turbulent of theſe mal- contents were ſeiſed and i im- 
| priſoned by Elizabeth's order; and, at the ſame time, 
to evinte her impartiality, the confined fome pro- 
> teſtants who had tranſgreſſed her edict. | | 
A.D. When the queen was deſirous of being n 
255% the found ſome difficulty in procuring the conſent of a 
prelate to officiate at that ceremony. An epidemic 
diſorder which had raged in the preceding autumn had 
| greatly thinned the epiſcopal bench; and the ſurvivors 
1 were ſo fully convinced of the intentions of Elizabeth 
= do re-cſtabliſh the reformed faith, that they reſolved to 
teſtify their diſguſt by refuling their perſonal ſanction 
to her coronation. One of them, however, was pre- 
vailed- on to perform the ceremony; and that was 
Owen Oglethorpe, biſhop of Carliſle. 5 4 + 
| "On the day which preceded her coronation; ſhe 
5 paſſed through the city, from the Tower to Weſtmin- | 
ter, in great pomp, amidſt the exhibition of pageants 
and other devices calculated to do her honor. As ſhe 
Went under one of the triumphal arches, a copy of the 
bible was let down, as it were from Heaven, by a child 
who tepreſented Truth. She received it with marks 
0 of of reverence and ſatisfaction, kiſſed 1 it, placed it near 
4 her boſom, and profeſſed herſelf to be better pleaſed 
VuUoͤꝗrth that preſent than with all the magnificent teſti- 
: monies which the ci Citizens of London had on that day 
% > To MW | j e given 
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given of their regard far her?. Her behaviour on this 
ee was greatly applauded, and tended to the aug» 
| mentation of her popularity. No coronation of a ſo- 
vereign of England had ever bern attended with fo 


- -ſmall a ſhaw of the dignitaries of the church, only one 
| prelate condeſcending 1 to grace the ceremony, or bleſs 


her gonſecration; a, circumſtance which, though it 


might haye alarmed a weak ar ſuperſtitious woman, | 


did nat give Elizabeth the ſmalleſt uncalineſs. 


e 


A new parliament aſſembled ſoon after her corgpa- 


tion. The ſeſſion was opened y with an harangue. from 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, to whom the great ſeal, being 


taken from archbiſhop Heath, had been committed, 
with the title only of lord-keeper, but with the full 


1 
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powers of a chancellor. He expatiated on the diſor= 


dered Hate of the realm, ariſing not only from xęli- 


gious diſſenſions, but from war and other ſources of 
calamity. He adyerted to the unfortunate predica- 


ment in Which the new. ſovereign was placed, being 


opprefled with the heavy debts contracted by her pre- 
decalions, and involyed in à war which had already 
occaſioned the loſs of Calais, and bad entailed diſhongr 
on the nation, in return for an extraordinary conſump- 
tion of treaſure. He ſtated, that the neceſſary defence 
of the kingdom required ſpch ſums as the diminiſhed 
revenues of the crown were inſufficient to furniſh; 
and therefore hoped that the gueen's defire of a ſupply, 
| being t ed by policy, and enforced by the Ser- 

gencies of the occaſion, would g cet with no oppaſi- 
tion. The Parkamgat readily granted an impoſt on 
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ale preferme nts, which My had relinguiſhed, 
were reſtgred to the crowns ang all the xeligigus 
dovle which that princaſabad reeftabied mere Sf 
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ſolved and granted to ber ſiſter. The revenues of the 
latter were alſo improved by an act which empowered 
her, on the vacancy of any biſhopric, to reſume the 


temporalities belonging to it, on condition of making 4 


compenſation to the ſee by the grant of thoſe impro- 
Priations which had been veſted in the crown. This 

power was groſsly abuſed; valuable epiſcopal manors 
being detained by the queen, who gave, in return, ſuch 
impropriated benefices as formed a very inadequate 
exchange. The repeated remonſtrances of the prelates 
did not deter her from pillaging moſt of the ſees under 


color of this act e, when, in addition to thoſe which 
had been lately deprived of their occupants by death, 
all the reſt were vacated, except one, by the non- 
conformity of the biſhops to her religious eſtabliſh- 


ment. 
In the ſame feſnon, the Pane paſſed an act for | 
the confirmation of the queen's title to the crown. It 
was not deemed prudent by her or her council to enter | 
into a detail of particulars in the wording of this act; 
and it was therefore declared by the two houſes, that 
The was, by the laws of God and of the realm, their 
lawful ſovereign lady and queen; that the crown, with- 
out the leaſt doubt or ambiguity, belonged to her and 
her heirs; and that they would defend her title with 


| their lives and fortunes. 


A” reſpectful addreſs was ; preſented to the queen by ; 
he commons, expreſſing their regard for her perſon 


; and government, and declaring that, if they could ſup- 


poſe her to be immortal, they would reſt fatisfied; 
but, as that was a vain imagination, they earneſtly re- 
queſted that ſhe would ſelect ſuch a huſband as might 


make the nation and herſelf happy, and produce iſſue to 


* after her death, which they hoped would * very 
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late. Having thanked them for this teſtimony of their 


loyalty and affection, ſhe remarked, that a ſtate of 
celibacy was perfectly agreeable to her inclinations, -as 
her rejection of Teveral offers which had been made to 
her in her ſiſler's reign, the acceptance of which 


would have ſecured her from the continual danger 


that threatened her life from the ſoyercign's reſent- 
ment, abundantly evinced; that it would be inconſi- 
derate to mingle domeſtic cares with, the momentous 
concerns of ſtate; that ſhe confidered herſelf as married 
to her kingdom, and regarded her people as her chil- 
| dren ; but that, if ſhe ſhould be inclined to relinquiſh 


her attachment to a ſingle life, her ſubjects might de- 
pend on her making ſuch a choice as would not give 


them any juſt cauſe of diſcontent, or tend to the de- 
triment or injury of the realm; that, when death 
"ſhould remove her from the world, her kingdom would 
not be deſtitute of an heir, who would be equally ac- 
ceptable with the iſſue that might proceed from her ; 


and that, with regard to her private feelings, ſhe ſhould 
be content with the tranſmiſhon of this monumental 
inſcription to poſterity, © Here lies a ou who lived 


and died a virgin.“ 


This parliament beſtowed great attention on the 5 


concerns of religion. Elizabeth's principles would not 
ſuffer her to acknowledge that ſpiritual head, to whom 
her ſiſter had ſubmitted; and ſhe reſolved, to procure 
a recognition of that ſupremacy over the church which 


her father and brother had enjoyed. A bill was intro- 
duced for reviving all acts paſſed in the reign of Henry 


VIII. for the abolition of the papalgpower and juriſ- 
diction, and repealing thoſe of Mary for the re-eftabliſh- 
ment of that authority, and the puniſhment of here- 


tics. The queen: was declared ſupreme governels i in 
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rity over her ſubjecks of whatever deſeription. An 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
all cauſes, a8 well eccleſiaſtical as temporal, within her 


dominions; and it was decreed, that no foreign power 
had the leaſt ſhadow of right to exerciſe any _— 


oath in acknowledgement of her ſupremacy was re- 
quired to be taken by all the miniſters of the church, 
as well as by all laymen who enjoyed any office; and 


immediate forfeiture of the benefice or employment 


was the conſequence of a ref uſal. All perſons who, 


in writing, printing, or preaching, ſhould maintain 


that any authority within the Engliſh dominions be- 


longed to a foxeign prelate or petentate, ſhould, for 
the firſt offence, forfeit all their goods and prefer- 


ments; for the ſecond, incur a præmunire; and, for 


| the third, ſhould be put to death as traitors. For the 


point commilloners, who. might correct all error 


the biſhops ; but their objections did not prevail againſt 
che general ſenſe of both houſes. It was therefore 
enacted into a law, to the great fatisfaction of all who 
reprobated the erbitrary interference of the pope in 
the concerns of a church originally independent. 
The bill for the eſtablifhment of uniformity in the 
fervice of the church met with conſiderable 3 


cept what had been ſo determined by the ſcriptures, 


beth now iſſued a commiſſion for a general viſitation, 
that the diſorders which prevailed in the n, might 
be redreſſed without delay. | | 


exerciſe of that religious ſupremacy with which ſhe 


ſchiſms, hereſies, and enormities; but they were 
precluded from adjudging any thing to be hereſy, ex- 


or might be afterwards deemed heretical by the joint 
deciſion of the parliament and convocation. Eliza- 


This important bill was ſtrongly <6 by moſt of 


Befor re it ee the aſſent, of the legiſlature, a 
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Jemn diſputation took place in the abbey-church of a1. 


Weſtminſter, between the principal catholic and pro- 
teſtant divines, in the preſence of the lord-keeper and 


many of the nobility and privy counſellors: but, on 


the ſecond day of the conference, the diſorderly and 
| refractory behaviour of ſome of the papiſts gave ſuch 
diſguſt to the council, that the meeting was diffolved, 


and the biſhops af Wincheſter and Lincoln, whoſe 


conduct was the moſt obnoxious, were committed 7 


priſoners to the Tower. The bill of uniformity at 


length paſſed through both houſes, it's progreſs being 


facilitated by the ill opinion which the members had 


' conceived of the catholic cauſe from the weak argu= 
ments and evaſive behaviour of thoſe who, from their 
learning and experience, were expected to have made 
a better figure in a theological conference. A great 
degree of moderation was teſtified by the proteſtants 
in framing this bill, which was principally found- 


ed on the act of uniformity promulgated in the 
reign of Edward VI. They omitted ſuch paſſages in 


the liturgy as tended to ſhoek the catholies, and even 


forbore to make an expreſs excluſion of the belief of 
the real preſence. Hence the ſuppreſſion of the maſs 


met with the leſs diſapprobation; and many indivi- 


duals of the Romiſh perſuaſion attended, with little 
reluctanee, the ſervice of che reformed church. For 


the enforcement of the new liturgy, it was ordained 


that ſuch miniſters as ſhould refuſe to adopt x ſhould, 


for the firſt offence, forfeit a year's income of their 
| benefices, and, for the ſecond, be puniſhed with de- 


privation. Other acts of leſs importance paſſed in this. 
ſeſſion on the ſubje& of religious worſhip and diſci- 
pline; and the ordinances which they contained were 
favorable to the proteſtant cauſe. | | 
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The conſideration of the reduced ſtate of the public 
finances, and the deſire of proceeding without, inter- 


ruption in the delicate taſk of reforming the religious 


eſtabliſhment, had prompted Elizabeth to take meaſures, 
immediately after her acceſſion, for the adjuſtment of a 
peace with France. Some overtures for a ſecret treaty 
between her and Henry not. havi ing met. with ſucceſs, 
ſhe ſent three plenipoten tiaries (lord Effingham, the | 


ö biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Wotton) to Chateau: Cambreſis, 


to join the envoys of Philip in a public negotiation, 


| They were directed to demand the reſtitution of Calais, 


and all arrears of penſign due from France; but 0 
the Gallic 'commiſhoners declared, that their ſovereign 


was inflexibly determined to retain Calais and it's de- 


pendencies, which he could not reſtore en ex; 
eiting the clamors of his people.. 

Philip was not only bound in honor to uſe all bi 
influence for procuring to the Engliſh a reſtoration of 


what they had loſt by entering into a war on his ac- 


count, but was moved by intereſt to prevent the 


April a. 


French from poſſeſſing a fortreſs which would greatly 
contribute to the annoyance of his territories in the 
Netherlands. For theſe reaſons, but chiefly for the 
latter, he fignified to the French negotiators, that he 
would not conſent to a peace unleſs they ſhould grant 
to the Engliſh the deſired reſtitution, But neither his 


endeavours, nor *.hoſe of Elizabeth, could overcome 


tho pertinacity of Henry ; and though an article was 
inſerted in the treaty, purporting that Calais ſhould be 
reſtored to the Engliſh at the expiration of eight years, 
-on pain of the forfeiture of half a million of crowns, 
there was ſufficient reaſon to believe that the French 
monarch had no intention of ſtrictly complying with 
mis ſtipulation. Eight merchants, not ſubjects of 
5 danger were to give f "or. the payment 5 the 

8 9e 
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above-mentioned ſum ; and four Frenchmen of diſtinc- . 
tion were to be delirered to the queen of England as * a 
hoſtages for their maſter's performance of his engage- 
ments. It was agreed, that a free commerce ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed between the ſubjects of the contracting 
parties; and that occaſional infractions of the peace by 
unauthoriſed individuals ſhould not produce a rupture, 
but ſhould be followed by the puniſhment of the offend- 
ers. It was alſo ſtipulated, that, if the French or the 
Scots ſhould make war on Elizabeth during the term of a 
eight years, Henry | ſhould immediately reſtore Calais; 
and, on his refuſal, the 500,000 crowns ſhould be paid, 
and the obligation of reſtoring it ſhould {till ſubſiſt. On 
the other hand, if Elizabeth ſhould violate the treaty by 
committing hoſtilities either againſt the French or the 
Scots, it was declared that the condition of reſtoring 
Calais, as well as that of paying the penalty, ſhould 
be void. With regard' to Scotland, it was determined 
that Eymouth, and other forts which had been erected. 
in that kingdom, contrary to the laſt treaty ſhould be 
demoliſhed. This peace was ratified by the king of 
France, queen Elizabeth, queen Mary of Scotland, 
and her huſband the dauphin ?. 
The Engliſh murmured greatly at their queen s dere- 

l ction of Calais, which, they foreſaw, notwithſtand- 
ing the plaufible air of the treaty, would never be re- 
ſtored. Some cenfures having been thrown out againſt 

lord Wentworth, the late governor of that fortrefs, 
he was now brought to trial on'a charge of treafon, 
for having furrendered the place after ſo ſhort a ſiege. 

But he ſo fully proved that he had made the beſt de- | 

fence i in his power, that he was acquitted by his peers. 

Two of his officers were tried and condemned for miſ⸗ 
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"their lives, 

The only apology fi is 5 Peace, on tex pa art of El. 
zabeth, was the unſettled fituation of her affairs. She 
hid newly entered on the government of a turbulent 


arid divided people 3 her title to the crown was dif. 


puted by many of her catholic fubjects; 3 her treaſury 


was exhauſted, and her debts heavy; and ſhe had : no 
proſpect either of e emerging from her pecuniary em- 


barraſfments, or of eſtabliſhing that religious unifore 
mity which the anxiouſly defired, without an interval 
of refpite from foreign \ war. 

The laws of the late parliament for ki eſtabliſüment 


of the reformation 1 were not attended with ſo much OP» 


poſition as was expected. The maſs was ſuperſeded, 

in every pariſh, by the vernacular liturgy 3 the images 
and other veſtiges of popery were removed from the 
churches; and affairs were brought nearly into the 
fam me ſtate in rap "oe had been during the reign of 

young Edward hough the complaints of the catho- 

he party were naturally excited by theſe proceedings, 
no riot or  diſtutbance enſaed. When the oath of ſu- 
premacy, however, was tendered to the prelates, it 
was received wich ſuch general diſpleaſure, that all of 


them refuſed to take it, except Kitchen, biſhop o of 


Liandaff 10. They are faid to have had ſeveral. previ- 


ous conferences together, in which the majority had 
3 concurred in a reſolution of rejecting the oath, from an 


opinion that the queen would be diſcouraged by their 


union of ſentiment, and would not venture on the 


bold meaſure of expelling ſo many of the heads of the 


* „ „ 5 


church from their preferments. But they had formed 
too mean an opinion of Elizabeth's ſpirit: ſhe expoſed 


them withiogt heſitation to the feverities of the ate | 
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ad; RON, weredegraded from their epiſcopal dignity, and 
deprived of all their eccleſi aſtical poſſeſſions. Cardinal 
Pole, who, having ſo warmly oppoſed the eighth Henry” 8 
aſſumption of the ſupremacy, would doubtleſs, even if 
he had not been a member of the ſacred college, have 
refuſed fo acknowledge the claim of Elizabeth to the 
' ſame prerogative, was now dead, having ſutyived 

; queen 145 only a few hours. His deceaſe, witli that 
of ſeveral othef prelates who had expired in the ſame 


autumn, had reduced the number of biſhops to four- 


teen; thirteen of whom were now ejected. The va= 
cancies thus produced by the hand of power, as Well 
as thoſe which were occafioned by the ſtroke of death, 

were filled with perſons who were ſincerely attached 
| to the reformed faith, and who, for the moſt part, 

were diſtinguiſhed by their learning and virtue. 

i might have been expected, from the juſt indig- 
nation conceived againſt Bonner and other implacable 
perſecutors of the proteſtants, that they would have 
been treated with etemplary, rigor for having, in the 
fury of their zeal againſt heretics, frequently exceed - 
ed the preſcriptions of the law, But Elizabeth and her 
miniſters were unwilling to take any ſteps which might 
be conſtrued into a ſpirit of revenge. They were 
content with executing the penalties of the late att 
on the recuſants; and though ſome of the prelates 


merited a much ſeverer fate than the mere loſs of their 


preferments, Bonner alone was * for ſome 
years in confinement. _ 
' Befides the biſhops, many of the other e * 
the church, as well as many of the parochial clergy, rex 
Qed the obnoxious oath, and were deprived of their 


nefices. It is computed, that twenty-four deans | 
and archdeacons, fifty prebendaries, fifteen heads of 


Colleges, and eighty rectors, loſt their preferments on 
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A. D. this occaſion ** $2. pos ſmaller number than that of 


* 9 


the clergy who were deprived by queen Mary for reful- 
ing to conform to the popiſh. ritual. 

At a time when Elizabeth, E this 
bold attack on the popiſh clergy, flattered herſelf with 


the proſpect of 2 ſeries of tranquillity, her repoſe was 


endangered by the connexions between the courts of 
France and Scotland. Mary, the ſoyereign of the 


latter kingdom, had ſolemniſed her nuptials with the 


luphin Francis in the preceding year; and ſhe had 


8 5 been ſeduced, by the artful perſuaſions of her 
father-in-law, and of her uncles the duke of Guiſe and 
the cardinal « of Lorrain, to ſign t three deeds, by which, a 


in caſe of her dying without iſfue, ſhe conferred the 


kingdom of Scotland, as well as her pretenſions to the 
Engliſh crown, on the king of France and his heirs, 


and declared that all contrary engagements into which 
ſhe might be induced, from a deſire of allaying "the 
importunities of her ſubjects, to enter, ſhould not be 


conſidered as valid. While a perſidious monarch 


thus impoſed e on the inexperience of a youthful prin- 
ceſs, he ſolemnly ratified, without ſcruple, all the 


9 articles which were propoſed by the Scots for the 


maintenance of their independency, and the regular 
ſucceſſion of their crown. On the death of Eliza- 
beth's predeceflor, the French king, at the inſtigation | 


of the duke of Guiſe, directed his ſon and his 3 9 
ter- in- law to aſſume the titles of king and queen of 


England, and quarter the arms of that realm with 


thoſe of France and Scotland. This encroachment on 
Elizabeth's claim was juſtified, in the eyes of a ca- 
tholic court, by the ſuppoſed invalidity of her father's 


marriage with Anne Boleyn, which the pope had 


5 never allowed to be lawful, as having been oontracted 


5 117. Sar 23. 
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| 2 the life of Catharine of Arragon, whoſe divorce A. D. 
had been pertinaciouſly oppoſed by the ſee of Rome. 


Aa 


On the idea of Elizabeth's illegitimacy, the queen of 


Scotland was entitled to the crown of England, not 


by the will of Henry VIII. which aſſigned to the 
Suffolk family the next place after his own offspring, 


but by lineal deſcent from Margaret, the ſiſter of that 
monarch. The majority of the Engliſh, however, 


: were not inclined to admit that Elizabeth's birth was 


illegitimate. They conſidered that Henry's divorce from | 


his firſt wife was juſtified by the divine law, by the 
authority of his clergy, and by the deciſions of many 
of the moſt celebrated univerſities of Europe; and 
they did not regard the pope's oppoſition to it as ſufe 
ficient to invalidate a meaſure which was N by 


ſuch ſtrong grounds. 
The duke of Guiſe cheriſhed an inordinate ambi- 


tion, and a bigoted attachment to the Romiſh reli- 
gion; and being now at the head of the adminiſtration 


in France, he formed the project of aggrandiſing his 
niece, the Scottiſh queens by the aſſertion of her claim 


to the Engliſh crown. With this view, he endea- 


- youred to ſtrengthen the intereſt of his ſiſter, the 
queen-dowager and regent of Scotland, and to form a 


_ ſtrong party in that kingdom for the promotion of 


young Mary's pretenſions to the diadem which Eliza- 

beth enjoyed, To facilitate the ſucceſs of this ambi- 
. tious ſcheme, he reſolved to exert all the influence of 
the French court in checking the progreſs of the refor- 
mation in North-Britain, as he had no reaſon to ex- 
pect the concurrence of the proteſtants in an attempt 
| to dethrone an. illuſtrious patroneſs of their religion, 


and ſubſtitute in her place a catholic princeſs, whoſe 


intimate connexions with France, in the event of her 
fiyal's ruin, would render England a province of that 


— 
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n He ſent inſtrükriens to his fiſter to proceed 


Vith the utmoſt ſeverity againſt the leaders of the re- 


formed party, and to conciliate the catholics with all 
Ber addrefs, that they might contribute with alacrity 
to the dethronement of one, whom they were already 


| diſpoſed to conſider as an heretical ufurper of the 
rights of their queen. He promiſed her the aſſiſtance 


of the Frencfi court, if any eommotions ſhould æriſe 


in che progreſs of Ber efforts; and, to promote his 


views, he took every opportunity of engaging the 


ſupport of thoſe Scottiſh ag ONE vifited their 


young queen at Paris 


Elizabeth did not hear, without Krbng emotions of | 


jealouſy and reſentment, of the Scottiſh queen's aſ- 


ſumption of the Engliſh arms. She ordered Sir Ni- 
cholas Throgmorton to complain of the inſult; but he 
received no other anſwer than that it was lawful for 2 


| deſcendant of the royal family of England to bear the 
arms of that kingdom, Sir Nicholas repeated his re- 
monſtrances; but they were wholly ineffectual. The 


French king was ſo determined on ſupporting the claim 


of his daughter-in law, that he commanded troops 


to be levied without delay, and tranſported to Scot- 


Lands to co-operate with the natives in the annoyance 
of Elizabeth 's territories. During theſe hoſtile pre» 

parations, he regeived, in a tournament, a wound in 
| his eye, which proved mortal. He was a prince of 


courage, liberality, and clemency ; but, not being 


endued with great vigor of mind, he too eaſily reſigned 


. himſelf to the ſway of his miniſters." He was fucceeded 


by Francs H. who had not completed his fixteenth 


ar, and who immediately fell under the dominion 


| of the duke of Guile and. his brather the cardinal of 


--+ Bull View of Public TranfaQions under Queen? Elizabeth, by 


Forbes, vol. i,—Melvil's Memoir, © 
„ Lenin. 
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| Lorain, It was now debated i in che French council, 


Whether the young monarch ſhould be fiyled king of 
England, in conſideration of the pretenſions of his 
wife to that crown; and it was agreed, that he ſhould 


aſſume that Ttyle, but not make 2 public uſe of it. A 


letter of ORE having been written to Franeis by 


9 


3 = its 8 that prince ſhould . ak the title e to. 


But finding that ke only uſed on his ſeal the deſigna- 
tion of king of France, Throgmorton did not ſcruple 
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to preſent his diſpatches, though the arms, of England 


were quartered on the ſeal with thoſe of France. Ou 


the ſeal which Mary uſed for the affairs of North- 


Britain, ſhe ſtyled herſelf queen of France, Scotland, 


England, and Ireland; and the arms of thoſe kingdoms 
were engraved on all the plate belonging to her and 
fer huſband, and marked on all their furniture and 
 liveries. This conduct gave great diſguſt and uneaſi- 
neſs to Elizabeth, who began to conſider Mary as a 
formidable rival, and being remarkably jealous of 
her title, conceived that rancoragus animoſity, and im- 


placable deſire of vengeance, which the e Erin- : 


dels ſeverely felt in tlie ſequel. 


The progreſs of the reformation in Scotland had 
been greatly promoted by the cruelties of Mary of 


| England, from whoſe iniquitous government. many of 
the proteſtants had retired into North-Britain, where 
the queen-dowager, who had been principally indebt- 
ed to the reformed party for her elevation to the re- 
geney, connived at the propagation of a doctrine which 
her conſcience diſapproved. But her ſubſerviency t to 


the will of her brothers induced her te alter her con- 


duct, and take meaſures for the ſuppreſſion « of hereſy. 
The proteſtants, alarmed at this' change in her admi- 
W 25 ſome of the 3 of the congrega- 


tian 


* „ 
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ation under that title) to remonſtrate to the regent on 
her ingratitude and breach of promiſe. She treated 
their expoſtulations with contempt, and avowed her 
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tion (for they had lately entered into a regular aſſoci- 


determination of extirpating the faith which they pro- 5 
feſſed. Hearing that the public exerciſe of the ner 


doctrines had been Red into Perth, ſhe. ſum- 


£ 5 moned all the proteſtant preachers throughout the 


realm to a court of juſtice at Stirling. To guard their 
| paſtors from the danger which threatened them, che | 
friends of the reformation aſſembled in a numerous 
body, and reſolved to accompany them to the court. 


The regent was intimidated by their confidence and 


zeal, and aſſured them that, if they would deſiſt from 
their intentions of advancing to Stirling, ſhe would 
ſtop the proceedings which ſhe had meditated. On 


this intimation, the multitude diſperſed; and the 
preachers, attended by ſome of the leaders of their 


confederacy, remained at Perth. Regardleſs of her 
promiſe, the regent, on the day appointed for the 


trial, cited the miniſters before the court; and, on 


their non- appearance, they were condemned as out- 


laws. This perfidious behaviour rouſed the univerſal 
indignation of the proteſtant party; and, as they had 
reaſon to think themſelves devoted to deſtruction, the 


deſire of ſelf-defence, and the ardor of religious zeal, 


. inflamed them into a reſolution of oppoſing the violent 
- ſchemes of the regent **, 


The celebrated John Knox, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as a zealous preacker of the reformed doctrines, 


returned from Geneva to Scotland about this time; and 
hearing of the hazardous ſituation of his proteſtant 


countrymen, haſtened to Perth. Being 2 man of a 


vehement and intrepid character, and animated with the 


ö 73, Buchau. Scot. Hiſt. lib. xvi —Mchil's Memoirs. IE 
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Drongeft deteſtation of popery, he harangued the peo- 


the ferment with which they were already filled, broke 


out into violence and outrage. The effect of his ſer- 
mon was increaſed by the officious zeal. of a prieſt, 


who, immediately after Knox had concluded, opened 
his repoſitory of popiſh paraphernalia, and prepared 
for the celebration of maſs. Thus inflamed, the po- 
pulace aſſaulted the prieſt, demoliſhed his implements 
of idolatrous ſuperſtition, overturned all the altars in 


the churches of Perth, and pillaged and deſtroyed the 


monaſteries "4 The regent was no ſooner informed 
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ple with ſuch warmth of manner and language, that 7559: 


of theſe Pale of the eſtabliſhed religion, than 


ſhe ordered troops to be levied for the chaſtiſement of 
the ſeditious proteſtants. The latter boldly prepared 


for their defence; and the two armies were ready to 


meet in hoſtile collifion, when a treaty was concluded, 
purporting that the forces on each ſide ſhould be dif- 


| banded; that the inſurgents ſhould receive a full par- 


don; that no French garriſon ſhould be introduced in- 
to Perth; and that a parliament ſhould be convoked 
for the ſinal adjuſtment of all differences. This treaty 
is ſaid to have been violated by the regent; and, from 
her devotion to the court of France, and ſubmiſſion to 


the arbitrary counſels of her ambitious brothers, it is 


probable that the imputation is well-founded. Exaſ- 
perated at her conduct, and dreading the ſubverſion, 
not only of their religion, but of the general liberties 
of the*nation, from the influence of French maxims of 
government, the proteſtants evinced their diſpleaſure 
by demoliſhing the monaſtic edifices ;. and having muſ- 
tered a force ſuperior to that of the regent, they de- 
manded a reformation of religious abuſes, and the ex- 
Fug Buchan. i. xvi.—Knox' , N of the Reformation in Scot- 
_ ; 
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= - tion was adopted, in the name of Mary and her huſ- | 
band, to depriye the queen-dowager of the office of 


AIST or „ 5 
pulſion of the French troops from Scotland. Expecking 


a xeinforcement from France, ſhe found it 


to temporiſe. Diſtruſting all her profeſſions, and re- 
ſenting her eſtabliſhment of a garriſon in Perth, ſome 


of the leaders of the congregation advanced thither, 
and, after a ſhort fiege, compelled her adherents to 
capitulate.' They afterwards took poſſeſſion of Stirling 
and Edinburgh, while the regent retired with her 


Forces to Dunbar. By offering them favorable con- 
ditions, the recovered the capital; and an interval of 


peace ſucceeded. But the arrival of a body of troops 
from France, whom the regent employed in fortifying 
Leith, diffuſed a general alarm among the proteſtants, 


. who, finding their remonſtrances diſregarded, ſum- 
moned a convention of their party, to conſider of the 


moſt efficacious means of defending their religion 
and liberties. In this aſſembly, an unanimous reſolu- 


regent, for her introduction of foreign troops into the 


realm, her infraction of the ancient laws, her impoſſ- 
tion of heavy taxes on the public, and her e to 
ſubyert the national privileges the 


Elizabeth regarded, with a A eye, : the affiin 


of Scotland; and while the reſented the preſumption | 
of Mary in aſſuming the Engliſh arms and title, ſhe 
flattered herſelf with the hopes of averting the blow 
Which her enemies aimed at her from the north, by 
DS Furniſhing, ſuch aſſiſtance to the Scottiſh proteſtants s 


might enable them to give full employment to their 


antagoniſts. As they knew that it xauld be her in- 

tereſt to ſupport them, they had no doubt of odtaſming 

” her; aid, which they ſent agents to ſolicit. She encoy- | 
"Py mou 282 promiles « of protection, favored them 
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With a {mall ſupply of money, and granted to the go⸗ 113 
| hernor. of Berwick a diſcretionary power of aſſiſting 
them according to the emergendies of the occaſion; A 
ſim which he ſent t6 them being intercepted by the 
earl of Bothwell; they found it diffictilt to preſerve 
order among their foldiers; who were extremely cla- 
morous for pay ; and being defeated by the French in 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, they began ts deſpair of ſucceſs: 
In a meeting which they now held to deliberate on 
the ſtate of their affairs, it was reſolved that another 
application ſhould be made to the queen of England, 
to implore her vigorous interpoſition. William Mait- 
land of Lethington, a man of extraordinary addreſs 
and ability, was diſpatched for this purpoſe to the . 
court of Elizabeth, who renewed her promiſes of ſup- 
port, and ſent a meſſenger into Scotland, to defire the 
lords of the congregation to appoint commiſſibners for 
concluding a treaty with her, and adjuſting the opera- 
tions of the campaign. She conſtituted the young 
duke of Norfolk her lieutenant-general in tlie northern 
counties, and gave orders for the ſpeedy enliſtment 
of an army. A fleet being equipped, ſhe gave the 
command of it to William Winter, whom ſhe directed 
to oppoſe the landing of any French ſuccours, and to 
diſtreſs the garriſon of Leith. When this ſquadron . D. 
was firſt deſcried by the French, they ſuppoſed it to 1860. 
contain a reinforcement which they expected from 
their native country, under the marquis d Elbœuf, one 
of the ſix brothers of the regent. But the immode- 
' rate joy which they teſtified at the Gght was quickly 
changed into dejection, when they were informed that 
it was a fleet ſent from England to co- operate with 
their enemies, and that a conſiderable army would 
ſpeedily arrive by land from the ſame kingdom. Soon 
after the appearance of the Engliſh fleet, the com- 
Vor. V. : 8 7 miſſioners 
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Ap. miſſioners named by the proteſtant party repaired: to | 
= Berwick, where they concluded a treaty with the duke 
ok Norfolk, of which the principal terms were the 
following: that Elizabeth ſhould ſend a powerful army 
into Scotland to expel the French from that kingdom; 
that ſhe ſhould not make peace with the latter unleſs the 
LO Scots were ſecured in the enjoyment of their ancient 
Es liberties ; that the Scottiſh. kingdom ſhould never be 
other wiſe united to that of France than it now was in 


a2 matrimonial way, or ought to be by the laws and 
Conſtitution of the realm; that, if the French ſhould 
invade England on the ſouth of the Tyne, the lords of 
the congregation ſhould aſſiſt the queen with a certain 
number of troops, and, if on the northward: of that 
river, with their whole force. As Mary's ſettlement 
of her crown on the king of France had already been 
| made public, it was deemed. expedient to provide, by 
* | one of the articles of this treaty, for ſecuring the 
| Tight of ſucceſſion to the earl of Arran (created: duke 
of Chatel-herault by Henry II. of e in e of 
| her dying childleſs **. | 
Elizabeth has been greatly e for bt EI 
in this affair; by ſome, for ſupporting rebels againſt 
the authority of their ſovereign; and by others, for 
aiming . at the ſubverſion of the eſtabliſhed religion of 
a ſtate in whoſe concerns ſhe had no right to inter- 
fere. But the circumſpect politician will juſtify her 
5 for adopting preventive meaſures againſt a ſtorm which, 
| on the ſucceſs of the French ſchemes in the north, 
17 13 would have burſt upon her head with the united force 
| of two kingdoms, the one potent and flouriſhing, the 
| a other not deficient i in power and reſources. 
The French having in vain endeavoured to amuſe 
"Elizabeth by negotiation, and the king of Spain boring 
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böffered his infidious mediation without effect, ſhe 
commanded the lord Grey of Wilton to enter the 
Scoktiſh territorles, and join the lords 6f the congre- 
gation. With an irmy of above 7000 men, that offi- 
cer advanced through the eaſtern low-lands, where he 


was joined by the duke of Chatel-herault, his ſon the 


earl of Arran, the earls of Argyle, Glencairn, Suther- 
| land, Menteith, and Rothes, and ſeveral other noble- 
men, with a conſiderable number of armed followers- 


Theſe united forces proceeded to Leith; and formed 


the fiege of that to-wn, Which was bravely defended by 
the French gatriſon, in hopes of being ſuccoured by a 
keinforcement from the continent. But the ſituation 
of France, which Was then threatened with civil com- 
"motions, deterred the Guiſes from performing their 


promiſes of additional ſupport to their adherents in 


Scotland; and, to prevent the ruin of the latter, they 


condeſcended to ſue for peace. Sir William Cecil; 


"ſecretary of ſtate, and Dr. Wotton, acted as 1 


tors on the part of Elizabeth; and the biſhops of Vas 
Hence and Amiens, with other plenipotentiaries, treat- 
ed in behalf of Francis and Mary. Three treaties 
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were ſoon concluded. Of theſe; the chief articles pur- July. 


ported, that the fortifications of Leith and Eyniouth 
 thould be demoliſhed ; that all the French troops 
© ſhould depart from Scotland, except 120, who might 
remain in the forts of Tnchkeith and Dunbar; that the 
English ſoldiets ſhould return within their own borders; 


| that no veſſel, containing "military ſupplies, ſhould'be + 


ſent into Scotland by Francis without the permiſlon 
of Elizabeth, and ce verſa; that the king and queen 
of France mould abſtain from the uſe of the title and 
arms of England; that the reparation of the injury 
which Elizabeth had f uſtained from their encroachmeuts 
ee be referred to che deliberation of commiſſioners; 

ü 8 1 Pee: thats 
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that, in the next Scottiſh parliament, an act of indem- 


nity and oblivion ſhould be paſſed; that Mary ſhould 
not make peace or war without the conſent of the 


pO 
1560. 


| ſtates of her realm; that, out of twenty-four perſons 
nominated by the ſtates, the latter might chooſe five, 


and the queen ſeven, who ſhould ſerve as an ordinary 


cCouncil for the government of Scotland in her abſence; 
and that the petition of the lords of the congregation 
| for the correction of a abuſes ſhould be f ubmit- 

ted to future diſcuſſion 


While theſe e were in a train of adjuſt- 


ment, Mary of Guiſe, the regent, reſigned her breath. 


She was a princeſs of capacity and merit; and, had 
ſhe acted more from the impulſe of her own ſenti- 
ments than from the ſiniſter advice of her brothers, ſhe 
would have enjoyed a greater ſhare of the eſteem of 
the Scots than her devotion to thoſe intriguing mini- 


ſters ſuffered her to retain. 


The late accommodation gave the n an op- 


portunity of taking the government of Scotland into 


their own hands. They were ſo eager to proſecute 
their triumph, that, without waiting for Mary's rati- 


_ fication of the treaty, they convoked an aſſembly of 
the ſtates, and proceeded to the entire ſubyerſion of 


the catholic religion, denouncing ſevere puniſhments | 
againſt all who ſhould continue the exerciſe of that 


mode of worſhip. Their ſovereign was ſo diſpleaſed 


dt theſe precipitate meaſures, that ſhe gave a very cold 


reception to the meſſenger whom the triumphant party 


| L 'Yent to France to procure her aſſent, which ſhe pe- 
remptorily refuſed to grant. Regardleſs of her re- 


fuſal, the lords of the congregation carried the acts of 


the ſtates into immediate execution ; and the preſby- 


8 terian doctrines of Calvin, which Khox had imbibed in 


7. cand. Aan, Eliz. 2 42,—Rym, Feed, vol. xy. | 
Geneva, 
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Geneva, formed the baſis of that religion which was 
now erected in Scotland on the ruins of popery. But 


the preachers of the new faith obtained a very ſmall 
portion of the revenues of their predeceſſors, which 
were in ſome inſtances retained by the biſhops and 


_ abbots, and, for the moſt part, ſeiſed by the nobility 
and gentry, whoſe avidity had operated as a powerful 
motive for their encouragement of the reformers **. 
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 Blizabeth extends $2 . in Scotland, Re FEY 8 To 
tains a frrong fealenfy of queen Mary ;—whoſe ſub- 
jecks JSpe encourages in their turbulence. She takes the 
2wi-e/t meaſures for the defence and improvement of her. 
kingdom. She af the proteſtants of France againſt 5 
the government but for an makes. IL. with that | 


| court. 


* 


By the prudence and vigor of her condu X in reſ- 
 cuing the Scots from the arbitrary encroachments of 
the F reneh, and ſecuring herſelf from the eventual | 
danger that might attend the eſtabliſhment of the power 
of the latter in a country from which they might ſo 
eaſily annoy |] her ſubjects, Elizabeth acquired a high 
reputation. The Engliſh were pleaſed to ſee their | 
throne filled with a princeſs of ſuch ſpirit, judgment, 
and talent ; j and foreign nations admired the energy 
of her aer, and the active vigilance « of her ope- 
rations. 

Amidſt the joy which the Scottiſh proteſtants felt 
for the ſucceſs of their ſchemes, they did not forget 


| their gratitude to Elizabeth, whom they regarded as 


the friend of their liberties and the champion of their 
religion. The carls of Morton and Glencairn were 
ſent to her court, to expreſs their warm acknowledg- 
ments for her ſeaſonable interpoſition in their behalf, 
and their deſire of a conſtant union with her. At the 
ſame time, they ventured to addreſs her on the delicate 
ſubject of marriage, and requeſted her to accept the 
hand of the earl of Arran, who had a proſpect of ſuc- 
eceding « to their crown, But her r unwillingneſs to 
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quit chat tate of celibacy which was moſt cn to A 


her defire of uncontrolled dominion, induced Mer ta 
decline the propoſed . 

he was ſo ſenſible of the expediency of e 
that influence which ſhe had already acquired in Scot- 


land, that ſhe careſſed the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons 


in that kingdom, and, notwithſtanding the parſimony 


of her diſpoſition, diſtributed penſions among ſuch as 
were moſt able to promote her views. Her artful po- 
licy taught her, that, by fomenting the diviſions of 


the north, ſhe might not only prevent the interrup- 


tion of her own tranquillity from that quarter, but 


might attain an authority over her Scottiſh neigh- 
bours equal to that of their natural ſovereign. . 

Had France enjoyed internal peace, Elizabeth would 
not have met with ſuch ſucceſs in her late enterpriſe. 


But that kingdom was now involved in civil broils, 


which had partly ariſen from the conteſts of the no- 


bles ſor power, and partly from the conſiderations of 


religion. The queen- mother, Catharine de Medicis, 
an ambitious, crafty, and unprincipled woman, had 

Joined the party of the Guiſes; and, as the king was 
young, weak, and inexperienced, he ſuffered himſelf 


to be ruled by the counſels of the latter, whoſe power 
was greatly ſtrengthened by the attachment of queen 


Mary to their intereſt ; for, her influence over Francis 
being great, ſhe exerciſed it according to the direction 
of her aſpiring uncles. Thus the whole adminiſtration 
was veſted in the duke of Guiſe and his family, to the 
great diſcontent of the king of Navarre and other 


princes of the blood-royal of France. By commencing . 
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a furious perſecution againſt the proteſtants, the duke 


entailed on himſelf the univerſal hatred of that party; 
and the excluded princes, taking advantage of the im- 
| politic ſeverity of the miniſter, inflamed, by promiſes of 
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protection, the zeal and reſentment of the religious 

mal-contents. Exafperated at the tyrannical proceed- 
ings of the duke, ſome bold conſpirators attempted to 
reſcue their ſovereign from his hands, and to deliver 
their countrymen from his odious adminiſtration. But 


this plot was unſucceſsful ; and the rage of the duke 
 wreaked itſelf on the delinquents by a long ſeries of 


Horrible cruelties, The prince de Conde was ſuſpect- 
ed of having been concerned in the conſpiracy ; and 
the Guiſes, dreading the exertions of a prince of his 
talents and popularity, reſolved to facrifice him to 


their ambition and revenge. He was apprehended as 
a a traitor, tried, and condemned; but the death of 
Francis ſaved him from the hands of the executioner. 
That monarch leaving no ifſue, his brother Charles IX. 


_ ſucceeded him; and Catharine de Medicis was 
appointed regent during the minority of the new king, 
_ Conde was now gratified with a pardan ; and the Hu- 
guenots (as the French proteſtants were ſtyled) obtain, ' 
ed a reſpite from perſecution, which the temporiſing 
policy of the regent, rather than her humanity, pro- 
* cured them. As Catharine's influence over her ſon 
Francis had been ſuperſeded by that of Mary, ſhe re- 
garded this princeſs with eyes of diſguſt; a circum- 
ſtance which tended to accelerate her return to her na: 
tive kingdom, to which ſhe was now invited by her 5 
ſubjects, the majority of whom felt great ſatisfaction 
at the diſſolution of that intimate connexion with the * 
French court which her tiage with the ſovereign 
had produced. | 

While Mary was making preparations for her return 
by Scotland, ſhe was importunately ſolicited by Eliza- 
| beth to ratify the treaty of peace lately concluded at 
Edinburgh; but ſhe conſtantly evaded the demand 
by ROWE a _ time for e on ſo im- 
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| portant a ſubject. That article which was da 

unpleaſing to her, was the acknowledgment of the 
right of Elizabeth to the crowns of England and 
Ireland. She was ftill inclined to conſider her 
claim as preferable to that of Elizabeth, on account 
of the diſputable nature of the marriage of Hen- 
ry VIII. with Anne Boleyn; and the remonſtrances 


A. D. 
1560. 


of her uncles, ſeconding her own inclinations, diſ- 
ſuaded her from taking any ſtep which might de- 


prive her of an opportunity of aſſerting her pretenſions to 


the Engliſh throne, Her reluctance made a deep im- 


preſſion on the reſentful temper of Elizabeth, whoſe 


| animoſity, which had been firſt kindled by political j jea- 
louſy, was now inflamed by oppoſition, and ſtrengthened 


by the reports which ſhe received of the extraordinary 


beauty and accompliſhments of Mary, 'whoſe manifeſt 
ſuperiority in theſe points of female attraction filled 
the breaſt of the Engliſh queen with all the rancor.of 
envy and all the bitterneſs of mortification. 


Mary, apprehenſive of being intercepted by the En- a 


gliſh in her paſſage to North. Britain, ſent M. d'Oyſel 


to the court of Elizabeth, to deſire a ſafe conduct. 


But that princeſs refuſed to comply with the requeſt; 


alleging that the obſtinacy of the Scottiſh queen, in 


declining a ratification of the treaty of anden pre- 


cluded her from all claim to ſuch a favor. Mary's | 


diſappointment in this particular did not prevent her 
from embarking at Calais for Scotland, where ſhe ar- 
rived in ſafety, after an abſence of above thirteen years. 


| She was received with general acclamations of joy; 


but ſhe ſoon experienced the effects of the turbulent 
| diſpoſition of her ſubjects, and of the zeal which they 
had imbibed from the ſeditious harangues of Knox 
and his fanatical brethren. The pulpits reſounded 
with invectives againſt a popjſh princeſs ; denuncia- 
. . Cad. Ann, Eliz p 53 AN 
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tions of the divine vengeance, and menaces of popular 
reſiſtance, were fulminated againſt her, that ſhe might 
be induced to deſiſt from her idolatrous practices, and 
adopt that religion which was now eſtabliſhed in her. 
dominions. But theſe uncourtly attacks were ill cal- 
culated to remove her early prejudices, and convert 


| her to a faith which 888 not humaniſed it's 1 85 I 


Frech attenbgits were made hy Elizabeth to. procure 5 


Mary's conſent to the ratification of the treaty; but 


her perſuaſions were ineffetual. At length, however, 


' the Scottiſh queen promiſed a compliance, on condi- 


tion that meafures ſhould be taken for ſecuring the 


crown of England to her, in the event of Elizabeth's 
dying without ifſue *. This propoſal was far from be- 


ing agreeable to the latter, who conſidered the nomi- 


nation of a ſucceſſor as pregnant with diſorder to her 
realm. Here the matter reſted, the high ſpirit of 


Mary refuſing to make any ulterior conceſſion, and 


. the; jealouſy of Elizabeth demanding an unqualified 


renunciation of her rival's preſent pretenſions. 
In the meantime, Elizabeth was employed in re- 


| "FP her kingdom to that flouriſhing ſtate which it 


bad loſt by the impolitic neglect of her ſiſter. She 


gave great encouragement to commerce and the me- 


chanic as well as liberal arts; and, not content with 


the improvement of thoſe manufactures which her 


fubjects had long practiſed, procured the introduction 


of other branches from the continent. She revived 
the credit of the crown not only by the payment of 
à part of thoſe debts with which it had been encum- 


bered during ſeveral of the preceding reigns, but by 


a reformation of the coin, which had lately been much 


f 2. amd. Ann. Eliz, 25 25 Lord 1 s State Papers, vol. y 
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| invidious ; and malevolent eye by the catholic powers, 
particularly France and Spain, ſhe provided in an ef- 


fectual manner for the repulſion. of their attacks, and 
the general defence of her dominions. She improved 
the fortifications; 3 furniſhed her arſenals and garriſons, 
with copious ſupplies of all kinds of military ſtores; 


| eſtab! liſhed a regular aſſiſe of arms; augmented her 


ſhipping i in an extraordinary degree; and, by her ſpi- 
: rited exhortations, diffuſed among her people a warmth 
of patriotic zeal and martial alacrity, - 

France being ſtill in great commotian, ſhe kept a a 
watchful eye over the affairs of that kingdom; and as 


her great enemies, the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal, 


of Lorrain, were rapidly recovering that influence of 
which the death of Francis. had deprived them, ſhe 
found it neceſſary to guard againſt, the ſecret machi- 
nations as well as the open violence of thoſe enter- 


priſing ſtateſmen. They had gained over the king of. 


Navarre and the conſtable de Montmorency to their 


party; ; and being thus ſtrengthened, they ſeiſed the 


perſons of the young king and his mother, and re- 
ſolved to deprive the latter of the dignity of regent. 
In this emergency, Catharine ſolicited the aid of the 
prince de Conde, the moſt formidable adverſary of the 
Guiſes. The prince immediately demanded ſupplies 
of men and money from his proteſtant friends, and 
publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that he had taken 


arms for no other purpoſe than the defence of his ſo- 


vereign againſt the dangerous ambition of the Guiſes 
and their confederates. A conſiderable army ſoon ap- 
peared under the banners of fo popular a nobleman ; ; 
but, as the duke of Guiſe had the forces of the crown 


at his command, and expected ſuccours from Ger- 


many and Switzerland, Conde was ſenſible of his 
» 5 * 3 . com- 
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. comparative weakneſs, and therefore difpatched an en- 
voy to the Engliſh Ga with e oa ſpeedy 


aſſiſtance 3. 
Elizabeth conſidered it as {hiv intereſt to n che 


proteſtant cauſe, that her dominions might not be en- 


dangered by the ſucceſs of the catholics, whoſe ani- 


moſity againſt her ſhe knew to be extreme. She re- 


ceived the application of Conde with complacency; | 


and, as her interpoſition gave her ſome hopes of re- 


sept. 20. covering Calais, ſhe concluded a treaty with him on 


\ 


the following terms : that Havre de Grace ſhould be 


delivered into the hands of the Engliſh, to be retained 
by them till Calais ſhould be reſtored ; that the queen 
ſhould fend a body of forces to aſſiſt the prince in de- 


fending Ronen and Dieppe; and that ſhe ſhould ſup- 
ply him with a loan of 100,000 crowns. 'To vindicate 
herſelf from the ſuſpicion of unjuſt interference, ſhe 
declared, by proclamation, that, in ſending troops into 
Normandy, ſhe was aCtuated by a defire of ſecuring that 
province for the young king of France, and reſcuing it 
from the tyranny of the Guiſes, who had formed in- 
tentions of extirpating the proteſtants, of defrauding 


her of her right to Calais, and of ſeiſing the Norman 


ports, that they might have an opportunity of invad- 
ing England, and wreſting the crown from her head; 


and that ſhe could not avoid exerting herſelf in oppo- 
tion to ſuch criminal attempts, without incurring the 


imputation of being negligent in the cauſe of her ally 
the French king, of conniving at the oppreſſions en- 
dured by his ſubjects, of being regardleſs of the tran- 
_ quillity of Chriſtendom, and of 9 her own 
3 ant ſecurity 5. 
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A body of 6000 Enpliſh being levied without 8 A. — 4 


half of the number landed at Dieppe, and the remain- 
der at Havre de Grace. A ſmall detachment being 
ſent to Rouen, which was then beſieged by the catholic 


party, the place was defended with ſpirit; but, from 


the extraordinary exertions of the aſſailants, it: was at 


length taken by ſtorm. It was the intention of the 
Guiſe faction, after this ſucceſs, to have immediately 
formed the ſiege of Havre, near which about 8000 
men were poſted with a view of checking the excur- 


ions of the garriſon. But the arrival of d'Andelot at 
Orleans with a conſiderable re-inforcement of proteſ- 


tant warriors, and the ſubſequent march of the prince 
de Conde towards Paris, induced the Guiſes to con- 


centrate their force in the neighbourhood of the capi- 
tal. The prince ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed with a 
_ negotiation, while his enemies were employed in re- 
_ pairing the Pariſian fortifications, and augmenting 


their army. Being unable to bring the catholics to-an 


engagement, and deſpairing of the ſucceſs of any at- 


tempts on Paris, Conde marched off with his forces. 
After his retreat, a proclamation was iſſued, declar- 
ing war againſt the queen of England for her ſeiſure 


of the French king's fortreſſes, and her encourage- 


ment of his rebellious ſubjects. Elizabeth having de- 


manded a determinate anſwer on this head, the court 


difavowed the proelamation. She had been adviſed by 


ſome'of her miniſters to take adyantage of that mani- 


feſto, and attempt the recovery of Calais, which, they 
informed her, was ill garriſoned and imperfectly forti- 


fied ; but being averſe to a meaſure which might in- 


yolve her in a general war with France, and not being 
convinced of the facility of reducing a place of ſuch 
importance, ſhe declined the propoſal *. | 
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le animoſity of the contending factions haying | 
- produced a battle near Dreux, in Which Condé was 


taken priſoner, the admiral de Coligni aſſumed the di- 
rection of the Huguenot party, and nd wat to Elize- 


Fn beth for additional ſuccours. 
1 


"Xx parliament having aſſembled at Weſtminſter, the 


Jan. 11. queen requeſted a ſubſidy for the proſecution of her 


2 death of the queen might be followed by a conteſt for 
SL 28 8 N 5 ä 7 f g ; . the : | 


| ſchemes in ſupport of the French proteſtants, and for 
the accompliſhment of her hopes of recovering Calais. 
Being gratified with a conſiderable i upply both from 
the parliament and the convocation, ſhe was enabled 
to give further aid to the Huguenots, though her ex- 
treme frugality would not permit her to grant ſuch 
alſiſtance as might produce any eſſential benefit either 

to herſelf or to the friends whom ſhe profeſſed to ſerve. 

To over-awe the Engliſh catholics, of whoſe 
diſaffection ſhe was fully ſenſible, ſhe reſolved to 
ſubject them to a more rigorous treatment, in caſe 


of their refuſing to acknowledge her ſupremacy. 


She therefore procured, in this ſeſſion, an act for 
dhe 64 aſſurance of her royal power over all ſtates 

&« and ſubjeCts within her dominions.” By this 
ſtatute it was declared, that a ſecond refuſal of the 


N in of ſupremacy ſhonld be puniſhed as treaſon, 


though without corruption of blood or confiſcation of 
the eſtate; and that all who ſhould, in writing, print- 


2 ing, preaching, or teaching, maintain the authority of 


the pope within this realm, ſhould, for the firſt of- 


fence, be expoſed to the penalties of a premunire, and, 
for the ſecond, to thoſe of high treaſon. This act 


Was certainly rigorous; but it ſeems to have been juſ- 


tiſied by the machinations of the papiſts againſt a queen 
© whom they regarded as an illegitimate heretic. 
The public being apptehenſive that the childleſs 
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; the ſucceſfun between the royal line of Scotland and A. D. 


the family of Suffolk, the former having been omitted 


in the teſtament of Hen. VIII. though, by the rules of 


hereditary deſcent, it's right was unqueſtionably ſu- 


perior to the pretenſions of the latter, the houſe of 
commons, in an addreſs, renewed their applications 


for the queen's marriage, that their fears of a diſputed 


ſucceſſion might be removed; and, if ſnhe ſnould ſtill 
be averſe to the propoſed change of condition, they 


1563. 


expreſſed their hope that ſhe would conſent to a parlia- 


mentary nomination of the lawful heir of her crown. 


This was a diſcordant note to the ear of the jealous 
Elizabeth, who regarded the appointment of a ſucceſſor 


as the encouragement of a rival. She therefore de- 


clined giving any other anſwer to the addreſs, than 
that ſhe had not abſolutely decided againſt mairmony, 
and that, with reſpect to the ſucceſſion, ſhe would; at 


a convenient time, take ſuch meaſures as would * - 


an Intermaption of the peace of the nation . 


The queen's jealouſy of all who had any pretenſions 


to the crown had remarkably diſplayed itſelf, in her 


treatment of lady Catharine Grey, who, by Henrys 


will, was the next heir to the throne. Lord Herbert 
Had eſpouſed this lady, but had ſolicited and obtained 


a divorce from her; and ſhe had afterwards been pri- 


vately married to the earl of Hertford, ſon of the pro- 
tector Somerſet. Elizabeth, having diſcovered that 
Catharine was in a ſtate of pregnancy, was ſo enraged 
at the circumſtance, that ſhe ordered her to be impri- 
ſoned in the Tower, and ſending for the earl from 
France, ſubjected him to the ſame confinement. A 

commiſſion was granted to the archbiſhop of Canter- 

bury to inquire into the marriage; and the witneſſes 
6. Sir Symonds N of Elizabeth's Parliaments. | 
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of the ceremony not being produced within the time 
preſcribed, the connexion was ſolemnly declared un- 


lawful. As this ſentence appeared to be unjuſt, 
Hertford ventured to difregard it. After Catharine 


had been delivered of a ſon, he procured acceſs to her; 1 
and a ſecond child was the fruit of their commerce. 


The queen's reſentment being again arouſed, the earl 


ſelt the ſevere effects of it. He was condemned by 
the ſtar- chamber to pay a fine of 15,000 pounds; and 
the rigor of his confinement was increaſed. Lady 
Catharine could never regain the favor of Elizabeth; 
and, to the great diſgrace of this arbitrary and vindic« 


dive princeſs, ſhe died a priſoner ſonie years after, 


5 Satisfied with the ſeverity with ſhe had exerciſed, dhe 


queen then reſtored Hertford to liberty . 
Elizabeth's ſuſpicious temper operated likewiſe 1 

the prejudice of the. counteſs of Lenox, whom Mar- 

garet queen of Scotland, daughter of Henry VII. had 


| borne to her ſecond huſband the earl of Angus. This 
nobleman having been divorced from the queen-dow- 


ager on the ground of a pre- contract with another lady, 
Elizabeth endeavoured to obtain a record of the daugh- 
ter's illegitimacy ; but the ſentence of divorce having. | 
allowed the legitimacy of the latter, becauſe the mar- 


riage had been contracted bond fide on the part of Mar- 
garet, the queen thought proper to drop the inquiry, 


„„ Sand. Aun. Eliz. p. 63. 


particularly as her mothef had been divorced from 


Henry VIII. on pretence of a pre · contract. Alleging 


| that the counteſs of Lenox and her huſband main- 


tained a ſecret correſpondence with queen Mary of 


Scotland, Elizabeth now ordered both of them to be 
| apprehended 3 and they were detained in _—_ for 
ſome time. 


. Camd, Ann. Eliz. p. 5 8 weber. state Papers, 
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à more ſerious, though a tranſient, alarm. Arthur 
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Another branch of the royal family gave the queen 4. P. 
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Pole, and his brother Edmund, nephews to the late 


cardinal Pole, were encouraged by the emiſſaries of 


the houſe of Guife to form ſeditious projects. Their 
plan was to repair to the continent, and, after having 


procured a body of troops from the Guiſes, to land in 
Wales, and proclaim Mary queen of England. The 
vigilance of the government detected this conſpiracy; 
the two Poles were ſeiſed, with their brother-in-law 
Forteſcue; and being brought to their trial, they were 
condemned as traitors; but Elizabeth did not think 
proper to execute the ſentence 9. 


In the mean time, the Guiſes - - were. dien em- 
ployed in oppoſing their proteſtant enemies. But 


their cauſe ſuſtained ſome injury from the death of the 


head of that family, which happened during the ſiege 


of Orleans, not from the open attacks of war, but from 
the ſtroke of an aſſaſſin. Before the duke expired, he 


adviſed the queen-regent to liſten to terms of accom- 5 


modation, and to procure the diſmiſſion of all foreign 
troops from the kingdom. He was a nobleman of 
great abilities and accompliſhments; and, though leſs 


turbulent and impetuous than his brother the cardinal 


of Lorrain, he was bold, ambitious, and decifive. 


Except where religion was concerned, he was not deſ- 


titute of humanity; but his bigotry! e him ro: 


infamous barbarities. 

The party of the Guiſes kako PIR. vid; by 
the death of their able chief, the queen-regent, whoſe 
aim was to keep the two factions in akind of equilibrium, 


became jealous of the increaſing ſtrength of the proteſ- 


\ . 


tants, who, under the conduct of the gallant Coligni, 


ä made a rapid progreſs i in the reduction of 8 5 
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p. She therefore perſuaded .the;captive, Condé, and the 

| 5 conſtable de Montmorency, who, had been taken pri- 

1 by the proteſtants in the battle of Dreux, to 

negotiate for their reſpective parties; and being both 

Mar. 19.47 releaſed on their parole, they concluded a treaty, to 

_— which che young king gave his ſanction. It was agreed 

that a. general amneſty. ſhould take place, that the 

Auguenots ſhould, under certain reſtrictions, enjoy the 

exerciſe of their religion, and that the ſoreign ſoldiers 

-. ſhould be diſmiſſed. On this occaſion, Conde diſre- 

garded his agreement with Elizabeth, by which he had 

75 preeluded himſelf from making peace with the catholic 

arty without her conſent. He procured, however, a pro- 

miſe from the French court, that, if ſhe would relinquiſh 

- . Havre de Grace, her charges and loans ſhould be re- 

1 imburſed, and that Calais ſhould be reſtored to her at 

| eee of een lxed n che jreary, of Ch 

5 teau-Cambreſis. But ſhe conſidered theſe offers as in- 
. ſſidious, and reſolved to defend Havre with vigor, in 

8 hopes of preyailing on the French to give * Calais 1 in 

| - onebangs: for. that town.. 5 

-  _* .*  »eThe/Pngliſh ganziſon at Dicppe.. has "0X? the 

5 place incapable of: a long defence, had joined their 

_ !--» countrymen at Havre and the earl of Warwick had 

ſo improved the fortifications of the latter, that it 
vould have proved a difficult conqueſt. to the French, 

105 - if a peſtilence had not thinned the numbers and weak- 

 * _ enced the exertions of the defenders, who va labored 

3 a ſcarcity oſ proviſions. 

When the regent had recciyed a ref aſal 0 4 FRO 

| 1 7 ee 6s ſhe. made for the:immediate reſtitution of Havre, 

he declared war againſt the queen of England; and 

numerous army. commenced à vigorous ſiege of the 

plwace. The leaders of the two, factions which had 

+ —_ lately divided CY concurred i Wa rand wn which 
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pas directed againſt the ancient enemies of the nation; 


and, to animate the beſiegers, the king and his mother 
Kxed their ſtation! in the neighbourhood. After the 


Lege bad-continued for ſome weeks, the frequent a- 
{faults of the French, and the inceſſant ravages of the 


was inclined to protract the defence till the arrival of 


ſuccours. Theſe, however, were detained by con- 
trary winds ; and Warwick at length found it neceſ- 


ſary to capitulate, that thoſe whom the peſtilence had 


{pared might not be expoſed to the riſque of a general 
maſſacre. He ſtipulated for the liberty of retiring with 


all his men, and every thing that-belonged to his ſove- 


reign or any of ther fubjects. Theſe articles being 
agreed to, he returned to England with his forces; 
and the contagion being communicated by them to 
their countrymen, it's malignant influence deſtroyed a 


multitude of ons] in e — other towns 1 the 
realm . 
Elizabeth 's envoys, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, and 


Sir Thomas Smith, had been apprehended by order 
of the French court, on pretence of their having en- 
| tered France without paſſ-ports. The latter was ſoon 


releaſed; but the former was detained for ſeveral 
months. They afterwards negotiated a treaty of peace 
between the Engliſh and French nations. All attempts 


to procure the ſurrender of Calais being abortive, Eli- 


zabeth conſented to deliver up to the French king the 


-Hoſtages given for the reſtitution of that town, in con- 


ſideration of the payment of 120,000 crowns. It was 


ao agreed, that all the Tights and pretenſions of each f 
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plague, had reduced the garriſon to a ſtate of deſpair; 
and Elizabeth, deſirous of preventing the total de- 
ſtruction of her ſoldiers, authoriſed the earl of War- 
wick to ſurrender on honorable terms. But the earl 


July 28. 


April 2. 


A.D- of the contracting parties ſhould continue in their pre- 
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ſent ſtate; and that no protection ſhould be given by 
either to the rebellious ſubjects of the other. Eliza. 
beth ſoon after ſent lord Hunſdon to France, to Wit- 
neſs Charles?s ratification of the treaty ; and, as a 
teſtimony of amity, ſhe conferred on a] monarch the 4 
2 of 28 . | | 


— 
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e H A pl xt.” J 
g El inabath A e over Mary queen of Seat. That 


* mnceſs marries hord Darnley.—Elizabeth is ſolicited 3 


by her parliament, without effeft, th enter into the 
C married flate.—The new king of S cotland is murdered z 

Land Mary | ſoon after eſpouſes the earl of Bothwell: 
[Her ſubjects rebel againſt her and 1 ber * 
Her royal dignitys | | | 


#4 HE rjvalry 8 Elissbech and the Scotrith 
dueen had been for ſome time conexaled under the guiſe 
of mutual reſpect and affection; and, in a ſeries of 
epiſtolary communication, the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of 
friendſhip had been interchanged. But there ſeems to 
have been little ſincerity on either fide, particularly on 


the part of Elizabeth, whoſe ſpirit of envy and jealouſy | 


4 
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never left her. A propoſal had been made by Mary | 


for an interview with her royal couſin at York, in 


which every difficulty with regard to the ratification of 


| the treaty of Edinburgh might be amicably removed, 
' and a proper mode of adjuſting the ſucceſſion might 


be deviſcd. Elizabeth had at firſt conſented. to the” 


conference; but, on pretence of the commotions of 
France, ſhe had declined it. She was convinced that 
Mary would 'not ratify the treaty without ſtipulating 


for a declaration of her right of ſucceſſion; and that 


was a Point of which ſhe wiſhed to avoid the diſcuſſion: 


She was alſo unwilling to expoſe herfelf to a compa 


riſon with the Scottiſh queen in external accompliſh- 


ments, in which, notwithſtanding all her 9 the 


knew Ms to be greatly IEICE | | 
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| After ſome years of widowhood, Mary was incline@ 
ice of a ſecond huſband. The charms of. 
her perſon and mind, the preſent poſſeſſion of one 


3 and the proſpect of another, procured a ſuc- | 


_ exffiorr of propolals from different princes. The 5 
archduke Charles, third ſon of the emperor Ferdinand, 
was deſirous of 16 advantageous an alliance; Philip of 
Spain offered his eldeſt fon, Don Carlos, for her ac- 

 cefitance 3 the French court propoſed Henry duke of 
Anjou; the kings of Sweden and Navarre, che duke 
of Ferrara, and other princes, ſolicited” the * = = 
* northern queen. 

Elizabeth Was extremely At ich regart to 8 
ene? Mary's choice. She was apprehenfive leſtthat 
© queen ſhould give her hand to ſome ambitious Prince, 
who might take advantage of her pretenſions to the 
crown of England, to embroif the affairs of that King- 


og dom. She therefore endeavoured; by her intrigues, 


to obſtruct Mary s Connexion with any of the Eitholic- 
courts, of whoſe defire of cruſhing the proteſtant i in⸗ 
tereſt the was well aſſured- She took the liberty of 
remonſtrating, i in a veryjimperious manner, againſt the 
union of her rival with any prince of the French, 
Spaniſh, or Impetial courts; and intittiated; that the 
only way of ſecuring the friendſhip: of England; and 
preſerving her intereſt in tlie —— would be to 
make choice of a native of that kingdom, or, at leaſt, of 
the iſland of Britain. After much negotiatibn bn this 
delicate ſubject, Elizabeth propoſed lord Robert Budley, 
afterwards carl of Leiceſter, as a huſband to the 
- Scottiſh queen The engaging perſon and poliſhed 
manners of this young courtier (Who was a ſon of the 
unfortunate duke of N orthumberland, and had been 


eee in the late reign, but afterwards: pardoned); 


| r „„ 
2 . 


did not wifh'to' offend Elizabeth by an abrupt rejec- . 5 
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had ſtrongly redbmiitended "hit t6 the good graces of A. 1 5 
Elizabeth, though neither his abilities nor His integrity N 9 85 
juſtified the extraordinary favor with which the treated 5 

him. It has been ſuppoſed by many; that ſhe was 

not ſincere in her propofal of Dudley's marriage with - 

Mary; While others have ridiculed the idea of her not 

being ſerious in this overture. Though her affectiom 

fot him would have rendered a ſeparation ünpleaſing, 


her defire of ſelecting a perſon whoſe attractions and 


powers of inſinuation might enable him to fix the re- : : 


gard, and influence the conduct, of a young and amo- 
rous princeſs, ſo as to mould her to the purpoſes: of 
his Engliſh benefactreſs, may have operated ſo far as 
to ſuperſede her men of retaining Dudley i in ber 
own court. 825 . 
Mary received ed thepropofal ofan atk” 
with one who was not of princely birth. But, as the. 


tion, ſhe affected to pay ſome regard to her recom- . 


mendation. Though her higli ſpirit was incenſed at 


the domineering interpoſition of the queen of England, 
who feemed to treat her as a vaffal, her hopes of fuc- 


ceeding that princefs prompted her to avoid ſuch 4 
behaviour as might provoke Elizabeth to obſtru&t 3 
cim, which her great influence over her people, for- 


tiſieil by the will of Henry VIII. might 1 pet en. 5 


able her to defeat with little difficulty. | 
When Elizabeth found, by the delay of Mary? S 
ceptance of Dudley's hand, that another match wou 
prove more agreeable to her, ſhe' connived at the pro- 
ject which Mary's friends had formed of a connexion 
between her and Henry Stuart, lord Darnley. This 


nobleman was the eldeſt ſon of the earl of Lenox, 
and was related, by his mother, to the royal family of 


England, and, by his father, to that of Scotland. An . 
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union with him was not likely to give any jealouſy or 


umbrage to Elizabeth; ; and ſhe therefore gave him 


permiſſion to viſit the Scottiſh court. On his arrival, 


- captivated the affections of the royal widow by the 


charms of his perſon and the elegance. of his addreſs. 2 
Conſcious | of his riſing influence over her heart, he 


- endeavoured to improve it by all the arts of infinua- 


tion; and, in the next month after his introduction to 


her, ſhe ſent Maitland of Lethington to the court of 


England, to requeſt Elizabeth's conſent to a marriage 


between her and her youthful gueſt. She alſo ſolicited 


the concurrence of the king of France and his mother 


in che choice to which her inclinations ſo ſtrongly led 


| her. Charles expreſſed no diſſatisfaction at the pro- 
poſed connexion; but Elizabeth affected to be ex- 


2 tremely diſpleaſed on the occaſion, and procured from 


her privy council a declaration of the inconveniences and 


| dangers which might reſult from ſuch a match *. She 


ſent Throgmorton into Scotland as her ambaſſador 
extraordinary, to remonſtrate violently againſt it; but, 
notwithſtanding all her attempts to convince the pub- 


: lic of her diſamprobation of it, ſne does not appear to 


have been averſe to the particular choice which Mary 


had made, though ſhe cheriſhed a general deſire of ob- 
ſtructing her marriage with any individual whatever; 


| leſt the production of iſſue might give her an additional 


eredit with the Engliſh nation. She had promiſed, 
that, if there ſhould be no reaſon to object to the per- 


fon whom Mary ſhould ſelect for a huſband, ſhe would 
order her pretenſions to the Engliſh erown to be ex- 
amined, and ber title to be publicly recogniſed, in the 


event of it's being deemed valid. By refuſing: her 


5 aſſent to the marriage of Darnley, ſhe furniſhed her- 
HE with æ pretence for evading her promiſe; and, 


© Xeiel's Hiſt, of gent 1 | 
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by. this artful 8 ſhe. alarmed. thoſe Scots wh 


looked forward with pleaſure to the union of the two 
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Britiſh-crowns on the head of their queen, and encou- 


raged them to oppoſe a match, which, by diſguſting 


the Engliſh, might endanger her ſucceſſion to their 
crown. This oppoſition, ElizaBeth conceived, would 


' engender, among a factious and diſorderly race, ſuch 


commotions as might ſhake the throne of Mary, and 


prevent her from engaging in. LT ſchemes to the pre- 
judice of the Engliſh queen. | 


Mary was incenſed at the imperious 1 of ; 


Elizabeth, and repented of her ſubmiſſions to a prins 
ceſs who had not the leaſt right to exerciſe any authority 
over her. She wiſhed, however, to procure the acquie- 
| ſcence of her own ſubjects in her intended marriage; 
and though her natural brother, James earl of Murray, 
ſtrongly oppoſed her inclinations, the found means to 
obtain the concurrence of many of her principal no- 


bles. Having beſtowed ſeveral dignities on lord Darn- 


ley, ſhe at length elevated him to the higheſt honor 
which ſhe could confer. She gave him her hand in 
ferm, and ordered him to be Ons Ry of Scot- 
land 3. 3 - oh 

Elizabeth r to ate A great niſin at 
the proceedings of the Scottiſh queen, and command- 
ed the new king and his, father to return to England. 
Without delay, on pain of her ſevereſt diſpleaſure. She; 


at the ſame time encouraged the earl of Murray in his. 


qi ſaffeckion to his lifter, and was pleaſed to find that 
this turbulent nobleman had reſolved. to take arms. 


July 29 


She even ſupplied him gene to enable him to- 


commence a rebellion *. - 


From ſome hints of Dariley's vie ws, — earl appre- 


| ended a revocation of the grants which he had re- 


umd. Avia, Eli; p gs. © 4. Knox's Hiſt, | 
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2 ceived from Mary; and b eing diſguſted af the queen's © 
attention to the counſels of the earl of Lenox, e 
other noblemen who were not attached to him or his 
| friends, he had retired from coat before the marriage, 
and had endeayoured'to form a party againſt it, by te- 
| preſenting Dariiley and Bis father as bigoted catholics, / 
add'prediting the ruin of the proteſtant intereſt from 
the influence of that family, operating on the well- 
known incfinitions of the queen. Entfaged at his op- 
poſition to her wiſhes, and at his ſeditious practices, 
Mary renounced all her former regard for him. Dam. | 
ley, who'was of a fierce and vindictive diſpoſition; is 
ſaid to have formed the reſolution of adafnting the 
earl, Who, on the other hand, is accuſed of having 
mieditated" ſchemes of violence againſt Lenox and his 
ſon. Theſe mutual conſpiracies ate doubted by ſome, 
and aſſerted on plauſible grounds by others; but, if 
hee were ou IS; the cation of Os 


1 
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The click of Murray was twice amen by his 
ſiſter to anſwer to ſuch charges as might be adduced- 
__ againſt him; and, on his neglect of the citations, he 
was pronounced an outlaw. Forces were immediately 
levied for the chaſtiſement of him and his confederates; 
ard when the report of the queen's preparations had 
induced the maEcontents to retreat to the weſtward, 
ſhe advanced in perſon at the head of an army ſupe- 
rior to that. which her enemies had aſſembled. They 
found an opportunity of avoiding her courſe, and 
of marching to Edinburgh, where they in vain at- 
 tetnpted; by an affectation of zeal for the proteſtant 
eſtabliſhment, to rouſe the inhabitants to arms. The 
approach of the queen's army drove them from the 
capital; and the haraſſed them by ſo warm a purſuit, 
that e fled into the lominions of their Engliſh 
a * puatroneſs. 
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bad: They were politely received by the cart of A.2 


Bedford, warden of the marches ;' but, as Elizabeth 
did not wifh to furniſh a pernicious precedent to other 


ſovereigns, or to her o. ſubjecks, by openly encous . 


raging treaſon and rebellion, ſhe had recourſe to ſong 
aid of bold diſſimulation and artful effrontery. 
declared, without ſcruple, that ſhe had never a 
the leaſt countenance; or promiſe of aſſiſtance, to the 
Scottiſh rebels; and when the eat! of Murray and the 


abbot of Kilwinning ſolicited an admiſſion to her pre- 
ſence, in the name of the whole party, ſhe pritatel7 
gave them to underſtand, that ſhe- expected them to 

vindicate her from all participation in their traitorous 
ſchemes. © They readily com phed with her wiſh ; and. 
in the preſence of the French and Spaniſh ambaffadors, 


who had aceuſed Elizabeth of fomenting the diſtur- 
bances'1 in Nort 
not inſtigated or encouraged them to oppoſe their ſo- 


Britain, they declared that ſhe had 


vereign. When they had thus Betrayed their conſci- 7 


ence by the meanneſs of falſehood, the queen replied, 


« You have afferted-the truth: Had P ineited you to 
« {edition and'rebellion;” I ſont have given a danger- 


4 ous leſſon to my own ſubjects. 1 deteſt the crime 


« of which you have been guilty, and baniſh you from 


77 @ + 


my prefence as unworthy traitors.” Having excul- 


pated herſelf, as ſhe imagined, by this ſcene of hypo- 


ctiſy, ſhe afforded to the rebels a fafe refuge in her 
territories, and privately ſupplied them with ſufficient 


ſums for their maintenance *: 
While Elizabeth was embroiling the affalts of Seats 
land, ſome ſhare of her attention was attracted by the 
diſputes between her and the king of Spain. The 
Engliſh privateers having, in purſuit of prizes during 
che late war with France, captured ſome Spaniſh 
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AD. veſſels Philip had ordered the Engliſh merchant ſhips in in 
. the ports of Spain to be ſeiſed. Commercial diſputes had 


alſo occurred between his ſubjects in the Netherlands 


and the Engliſh. After various complaints on both 
ſides, reſtrictions and prohibitions were iſſued by the 
| reſpective governments; and Elizabeth reſolved to 
make Embden the mart of Engliſh commodities and 
manufactures, inſtead of Antwerp. At length, how- 


ever, by the judicious exertions of Guſman de Sylva, 


whom Philip had ſent to England as his ambaſſador, it 
was agreed that the mercantile intercourſe between 
England and the Low Countries ſhould be reſtored 
to its former ſtate, and that the expediency of further 
regulations ſhould be diſcuſſed by the_ commiſſioners of 


both powers. When a meeting took Place at Bru- 


ges, the tumults of the Flemings prevented any other 


deciſion than that the commerce ſhould continue with- 
out interruption till one of the ſovereigns ſhould ſignify 


a deſire to the contrary; in which caſe the merchants 
ſhould "FW forty days allowed them to Pee for the 


ſafety of their perſons and effects. 
Returning to the affairs of Scotland, which, in this | 
zcign, were highly intereſting, and ſo connected with 
the hiftory of England as to render the charge of idle 
digreſſion wholly inapplicable, we find that Mary, on 
the flight of her brotlier and his accomplices; convoked 
the ſtates of her realm, and ſummoned the fugitives to 


appear before the aſſembly. It was her intention to 
proceed againſt them as traitors, and procure acts of 


attainder againſt the whole party, except the duke of 


Chatel-herault, whom, as being her next heir, and more 


moderate than the refl, ſhe had thought proper to 
| pardon. Strong applications were made to her by the 
 infurgents themſelves, and by ſuch of the nobility as 
| did not wiſh for their ruin. Being naturally humane, 
| „ "OR 
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| the liſtened to theſe ſolieitations; 55 though ber 
= huſband ſtimulated her .to the exerciſe of the utmoſt 
' rigor, ſhe ſuffered her reſentment to ſubſide, and pro- 


rogued the parliament which ſhe had called. In this 


interval, two French envoys arrived in Scotland; one 


2 & whom had been ordered to congratulate the queen 


on her marriage, and to inveſt the king with the! in- 
nia of the order of St. Michael; while the other was 


commiſſioned to intimate to Mary the ſcheme which 


had lately been formed by the courts of France and | 


Spain for compaſling the ruin of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, as far as their influence extended. This project 
had been concerted in the interview at Bayonne, be- 


tween Charles IX. and his ſiſter Elizabeth, queen of 


Spain; and a league had been concluded, under the 
auſpices of the pope, for the pious purpoſe of exter- 


minating the friends of the reformation by -fire and 
ſword. Mary was requeſted to join the advocates for 
the catholic cauſe; and her ſtrong attachment to the 


old religion, though her humanity could not but ren- 
der her averſe to the horrible ſcheme propoſed by the 
bigots of the continent, inclined her to take meaſures 
| for the ſuppreſſion of the proteſtant doctrines in her 


own dominions. The French envoy who communi- 
cated this intelligence to her, conjured ber, in the 
name of his ſovereign and of her ungle the cardinal of. 


Lorrain, not to betray the intereſts of the catholiq 


faith by granting pardon to her brother and his conſe. 
derates, who were the avowed enemies of her religion. 
Such clemency tq, traitorous heretics, he obſerved, 


would be extremely miſplaced, at a time when a com- 


bination had been formed by the devout princes of | 


Chriſtendom. for the ruin of the impious adverſaries 
of the holy church. Theſe ſuggeſtions had ſo power- 
ful : an influence over the queen 's mind, as to induce 
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her. to determine on che rigorous puniſhment of the 
rebels. In a council of her nobility, the ſtated her : 
intentions; ; and it Was reſolved, after 85 debate, that 
the attainder of the inſurgents ſhould be propoſed on 
the meeting of parliament. = But an intervening oc - 
currence, which f urniſhes a ſtriking inſtance of the 
| ferocious violence of thoſe times, preſerved them from 
4 deſtruction. . \ 


A Piedmonteſe e at low birth, named | David 


Nie, who had attended an ambaſſador ſent by the 
5 duke of Savoy into Scotland, had procured admiſſion 
into Mary's houſehold, as a member of her muſical 
eſtabliſhment. Her French ſecretary having loſt her 


favor, Riccio, whom ſhe conſidered as well qualified 


to fill that office, was immediately promoted to it. 
5 Being a man of parts and addreſs, he rapidly acquired 
' the confidence of the queen, who cqnſulted him on 
| the moſt important affairs of ſtate. The immoderate 
| influence of this upſtart diſguſted the Scottiſh nobility, 
and the arrogance of his behaviour arouſed their indigna- 
tion. He was odious to the generality of them on another 
| account; for he was a bigoted papiſt, and was ſuſpected 
of inflaming the queen's deſire of re-eſtabliſhing the ca- 
 tholic religion in Scotland. It was alſo believed, that, 
though he had promiſed to perſuade Mary to pardon 
the fugitives, he now, after the late communications 


from France, ſtrenuouſiy promoted their ruin. By 


his encouragement of the queen's marriage with Darn- 
| jey, he had acquired the favor of that prince; but he 


ceaſed to retain it, when the king loſt the good graces 
of Mary. That violent paſſion which had induced the 


latter to make choice of Darnley as an huſband, had 
been ſoon converted into indifference by the diſcovery of 
his weakneſs of judgment, and of the bad qualities of 


his heart, * which her procipitaes love had at firſt 
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ä her inſenſible. He was capricious, . ol. 
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ſtinate, vain, imperious, profligate, and deſtitute both 


of honor and gratitude. | Her full conviction of his 


deſpicable character, and of his want of qualification 
for the dignity to which he had been elevated by her 


inconſiderate fondneſs, had changed her indifference 


into diſguſt; and his groſs neglect of ſo accompliſhed 
2 princeſs, and his repeated acts of ;afidelity to her, 
produced in her breaſt the ſentiments of averſion. He 
had expreſſed a ktrong defire that the matrimonial 


crown ſhould be added to his royal title; ; and, if he 


had conducted himſelf i in Tuch a manner as to merit - 


the eſteem either of the queen or of her ſubjects, her 
influence would doubtleſs have been exerted to obtain 
from her Parliament the object of his wiſh. But his 


| indiſcreet and vicious behaviour ſteeled her heart 


_ againſt his importunities 3 ; and his reſentment at find- 


ing her ſo unwilling to gratify his ambition, fell upon 


© Riccio, to whoſe influence « over the queen he imputed 


* 


che decline of ner affection for her conſort. Fa 
The diſpleaſure of the nobles had riſen to ſuch a 


5 Height againſt the inſolent feeretary, that his life was 
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in extreme danger. They conſidered him as a con- 
dtemptible interloper, whoſe extraordinary intereſt at 
court diſgraced the nation which ſuffered itz asa per- 


nicious counfellor, who encouraged the queen in her 
reſalution of attainting her brother and his confede- 


rates, and in her ſchemes for the reſtoration of an ido- 
latrous worſhip; ; and as the excluder of the firſt nobility 


Xx „ 


: of the realm from the participation of their Tovereign's 


. regard, and from their hereditary right of adviſing her 
fs m the direction of national affairs. Theſe conſidera- 


tions, operating on inflammable minds, produced a 
- conſpiracy for the aſfaſſination of Riccio. James earl 


| ; of Morton, loft cbaneclor of Scotland, the lords 
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Ruthven and Lindfay, and Maitland of Lethington, 
were the chief projectors of the plot; and as the pre- 
vention of Murray's s ruin was one of the purpoſes. 


which they had in view, it is ſuppoſed that this no-, 
bleman, though abſent, was privy to the deſign, and, 


__ encouraged the execution of it. To ſecure them- 
ſelves from danger by the king's ſanction to their mur- 
derous enterpriſe, they conferred with him on the ſub- - 


: ject, and found him warmly diſpoſed to the ſacrifice 


"way. 


of the Piedmonteſe intruder. Morton conſirmed him 
3n his ſentiments by artful infinuations, one of which 


even pointed at an adulterous intercourſe between 


Mary and Riccio, though there was no real founda- | 


tion for ſuch a charge. Articles were now agreed on 
between the king and the other conſpirators, purport- 
ing that the former ſhould obtain a full pardon for the 
exiles, ſecure an indemnity to all who ſhould be con- | 


cerned in the propoſed murder, and ſupport the pro- 
teſtant eſtabliſhment ; and that the latter ſhould exert 
all their intereſt to procure for Henry the crown ma- 
trimonial, and even the ſucceſſion to the ſovereignty” 


of the realm, if Mary ſhould die without ifſue. This 


contract was quickly followed by the murder of Riccio. 
While the ſecretary was at ſupper with the queen and 
ſome of her courtiers of both ſexes, the chancellor, 


| forgetful. of the nature of his office, entered. the. court. 


of Holy: ood-houſe with 160 armed men, and ſeiſed: 
all the avenues of the palace. Lord Ruthven, being. 
introduced by the king, defired Riccio to quit a place 


of which he was u.2worthy, and then attempted to ap- 


prehend him. The Italian, riſing from his ſeat in the 
urmaſt conſternation, . took hold of Mary's perſon in the 
vain hope of a protecho. n which ſhe was unable to 


afford. A party of armed b Auilians now ruſhing. into 


5 victim fi om the 
| _. queen, 


the em, the - ogy *. 
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queen, and held her forcibly, that ſhe might r not inter- | A p. 


rupt the proceedings of the conſpirators, who, regard- 
leſs of her entreatieg, her tears, her promiſes, and i 


3 threats, dragged. bim into another partment, where 


ſlew him with their daggers *. 

_ The atrocity of this inhuman deed was vegrarated.. 
by the confideration of the dan ger to which it expoſed | 
the life of the queen herſelf, who was then in the ſixth 
month of her pregnancy. The. extraordinary terror 


and agitation which ſhe could not but feel when a band |, 


of aſſaſſins fyriouſly entered her apartment, dragged a 
confidential ſervant to inſtant death, and menaced her 
with the ſame fate if the ſhould preſume to interpoſe 
for his reſcue, might have proved fatal, in her deli- 
cate ſituation, both to her and to the embryo which ſhe 
bore 3 but the ſtrength of her conſtitution prevented 


| the Hl effects which ſo fudden an alarm, ſo groſs an 
PE TI, her character and dignity, and ſo flagrant a 


violation of law and juſtice, were calculated to pro- 


duce on the acute feelings of a ſpirited princeſs. . 


When the conſpirators had ſatiated their fury with 
blood, they placed a guard over Mary for the night; 
and the next morning the king ifſued a proclamation, 
prohibiting the parliament from meeting on the ap- 
pointed day. The queen endeavoured to detach him 
from his new aſſociates; and ſhe ſucceeded ſo far as to 
prevail on him to comply with her wiſhes. Having flat⸗ 
tered the aſſaſſins with the hopes of pardon, ſhe found 


means to eſcape to 2 in company with her 


penitent huſband. | 
The earl of Murray and the other exiles 1 now re- 


turned into Scotland; z and the queen, being appre- 


henſive that, if ſhe ſhould not pardon their rebellion, 


they would? join the murderers of Riccio in . 
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15 authority, nd to re-admit the former into 
her good graces. The earls of Huntley, Bothwell, and 
Athol, and other loyal nobles, reſorting: to her ſtand- 
ard with their vaſſals, ſhe returned to her metropolis 
with 8000 men; and, with the concurrence. of her 
council, ſummoned the earl, of Morton, the lords 


| Lindſay and Ruthven, and Near aſty of their accom. - 


plices, to ſurrender themſelves i in fix days, on pain of 
being proclaimed rebels. In the preſence of this aſ- = 


8 ſembly the king diſclaimed all concern in the late con- 
5 ſpiracy, declaring that he had not given his advice, 


command, conſent, or. approbation, to that ſcheme; * 


and he did not ſeruple to affix his Ggnature to a paper 


containing that declaration, though he and the l. 


knew it to be totally falſe 7 „ 


he aſaſſins having fled into Fnglank, 1 Mary re- 
queſted Elizabeth to withhold the aſylum of her realm: 
from perſons whoſe crimes. rendered them unworthy | 


of countenance or protection. But her application 


was Tittle. regarded, as it Was the fixed purpoſe of the 1 
Engliſh queen, to encourage all the enemies of ber 
Scortiſh rival, that the government of the latter might | 


"fink into "inefficiency and debility. Of thoſe conſpi- 


rators who had not eſcaped,. Mary now proceeded to 


the trial; but only two of them ſuffered death on this 


| occaſion. hy 5 he ſentiments of clemency prevailed over 


| 28 June 19. 


She diff 


the deſire of vengeance 3 3 and Morton and his fellow- | 


exiles were permitted to return in ſafety. 


After Mary! had reſtored the tranquillity of her 1 | 
dom, The was delivered of a ſon, on whoſe head were 
at length united the crowns of England and Scotland. 


| atched : an ambaſſador to the court of London, 


to communicate this intelligence to Elizabeth, who, 


hearing of the « event while the 1 was ' preſiding at an en- ; 


- 6 
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I tied inns in her paige of Greenwich, bauen, diſ- 


miſſed her uſual cheerfulneſs, exhibited emotions of 


. diſcontent, and expreſſed her regret for her own want 


ol iſſue. But, when the envoy was admitted to an au- 
dience, ſhe ſigniſied her ſatisfaction at the birth of the 

| young prince, readily promiſed to anſwer for him by 

Proxy at the baptiſmal font, __ made ſtrong! OO 


ſions of friendſhip for Mary. 


The delivery of the Scottiſh queen eons: to tires: 


- been the chief cauſe of a renewed application of the 
parliament of England for the marriage of Elizabeth, 


or the ſettlement of her ſucceſſion. That aſſembly 755 
having met in the autumn of this year, the lords voted | 
an addreſs to the queen for that purpoſe; and the ſame | 


ſubject being debated in the houſe of commons, ſome 


of the members expreſſed their ſentiments with = 


warmth which diſpleaſed their ſovereign. She ven- 


tured to ſend a meſſage to the houſe, intimating her 


deſire that the debate on the delicate topic of the ſuc- 


ceſſion might be relinquiſhed. This arbitrary inter- 
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ference Was reſented by the lefs courtly members; and 7 


the deliberations were continued till the meſſage was 


repeated. On further conſideration, Elizabeth. re- 
voked the prohibition; and the Houſe, pleaſed with 


her condeſcenſion, granted her a ſupply, to be levied 
in three years, in hopes of conciliating her zcquieſ- 
cence in their wiſhes. But her averſion to the ap- 
pointment of a ſucceffor was invincible; and, as ſhe 


confidered that the grant of an extraordinary ſupply 1 


was intended as a flimulus to her compliance, ſhe re- 


mitted the third payment of it. In the ſpeech which 
ſhe delivered at the diſſolution of the parliament, ſhe 


animadverted on the conduct of thoſe members who, 
under the pretence of adjuſting the ſucceſſion, con- 
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A.D. gr if malevolent intentions towards her; 3 and warned ” 
gy chem not to provoke her by further trials of her pati- 


ence. Their requeſt, ſhe ſaid, was. at preſent unſea- | 
ſonable; and they might reſt aſſured that ſhe waved 


her aſſent from no other motive than a deſire of pre- 
ſerving the tranquillity of her dominions ?.... | 


- During the deliberations of parliament an this im- 
portant point, the emiſſaries of Mary were actively em: 
ployed in ſtrengthening her intereſt among the Engliſh, | 


and aſſerting; her right of ſucceſſion, Their intrigues, 


indeed, were checked by the vigilance of the miniſtry, | 
but were revived. by Elizabeth's freſh declaration of 
her unwillingneſs to decide the conteſt for the rever- 
| Gon of her grown. Many of the catholics, particu. 
larly in che northern counties, were ready to riſe at 
Mary s command, with a vie w of procuring the crown 
for that princeſs, before the death of Elizabeth; but 
the latter was ſo firmly eſtabliſned in the affections of 
her people, that ſuch treaſonable ae hag no prof 
vi of ſucceſs, _ 

Mary had not yet reconciled herſelf 6 to. hen e | 


| IP it was, indeed, impoſſible for a woman of ſenſi- 


bility to vetain a cordial regard for one who, after 
having treated ter with a ſeries of inſults, had 
completed his brutality by the deliberate, murder/of a 
ſervant whom ſhe eſteemed, attended with ſuch cir- - 
cumſtances as had expaſed her own life to imminent 
hazard. The earl of Murray obſerved with pleaſure 
the want of harmony between the royal pair; and he 
endeavoured, by inſidious means, to promote a rup- 
ture by which he hoped to profit. This nobleman 
cheriſhed an extrayagance of ambition, which had long 
. inclined him to aim even at the throne itſelf, Wich 


"his view he had propagated a report that his mother | 
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had ſtrenuouſly reſiſted every propoſal for his ſiſter's 
| marriage; that ſhe might have no chance of legitimate : 


| iſſue; he had endeavoured to rouſe the ſpirit of his 
countrymen to a reſolution of ſhaking off the diſgrace 
of a female reign, to which they had been wholly un- 
5 accuſtomed ; he had labored to cruſh the houſe of Ha- 


* milton, which claimed the © inheritance of Mary's 
crown; he had propoſed to her the appointment of 


four Stuarts, who ſhould ſucceſſively enjoy the crown 
after her, without regard to legitimaqy of birth; and; 
to facilitate his aſpiring aims, he had cultivated popu- 
larity by affecting a fervent zeal for the reformed re- 
ligion, and an earneſt deſire of promoting the general 


proſperity of the ſtate. He was a man of ſtrong ta- 


lents, and greatdexterity in the management of affairs; 


and, had his heart been equal to his head, he would 


have paſſed through public life with univerſal applauſe. 


But, unfortunately for his ſiſter, he had no preten- 
| ſions to honor, probity, or gratitude z and, though the 

credulous regarded him as a model of piety and virtue; 

the more penetrating obſeryer perceived Tank: 15 was an 


a adept i in vice and enormity. 


As Murray had already | ſuffered! by his rebellious pro- 


ceedings; he reſolved to ſtrengthen his party in ſo arts | 
ful a manner, before he ſhould diſcloſe his ultimate | 
_ defigns, that it ſhould be impracticable for his ene: 


mies to fruſtrate the ſchemes of his ambition. He 


was inflamed with reſentment againſt Darnley for 


his former enmity, and for the information which 
that prince had given to the queen with reſpect to the 
contrivers of Riccio's death, at the head of whom he had 


mentioned the earl himſelf . The king's jealouſy of = 


| the receſtabliſhment of Murray s influence at court, jan 
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.., en which he apprehended might operate to his own 


ruin *. prompted him to urge Mary to the earl's de- 


ſtruction, which he repreſented as the only mode of 


ſecuring herſelf againſt his ambitious deſigns The 


| queen, rejected. this violent - counſel ;3- and Murray, 


gaining: intelligence of Henry's -finiſter views, formed 


a projecł which tended to the gratification not only of 


His revenge, but alſo. of his ambition. Having in vain 


attempted to procure'the-queen's conſent to a diyorce, 
the earl reſolved on the murder of the king. Morton 
Vas his chief. confederate in this plot; and the earl of | 


Bothwell, who had formerly been an. adverſary of 


8 Murray, but had lately been reconciled to him, was. 


drawn into the conſpiracy by the hopes of effeCting a 


martiage with the queen. Bathwell was a nobleman 
of diffolute manners and reduced fortune; and his am- 


bition was ſo inordinate, that he overlooked the flagi- 
tious barbarity of a ſcheme which, he flattered him- 


ſelf, would lead to che gratification of his luſt of 
power. He had ſerved. the queen, on ſome occaſions, 
with zeal; and he at this time enjoyed a conſiderable 


Mate of her confidence. He undertook to be the prin- 
cipal agent in the execution of the plot ; but Murray 


did not intend to ſuffer him to reap any benefit from 


5 it, baving determined, when the queen's. reputation 


Harers,— Additions aux ny de Caltelpau, 5 


thould be effectually impaired by the imputation of 


: her: huſband's murder (which the public, it was. 
a ſuppoſed, might eafily be induced to believe, from. 


the well-known diſguſt which ſhe had conceived againſt 


bim), to take meaſures for the ruin of Bothwell, and 


for his own elevation to the helm of government r. 
Finding himſelf neglected by the queen, and * 


ſpiſed by the people, Darnley conceived the ſudden : 
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idea of retiring to the continent: but he was difuaded A. D. 


1 from that ſtep by the remonſtrances of ſome of the 


. nobility, reinforced by the ſuggeſtions of his father. 
He was afterwards ſeiſed, when he had quitted the 
company of his wife, with a diſorder which is fup- 


poſed by ſome to have been the effect of poiſon, but 


which others, on better grounds, have repreſented as 
the ſmall. pox. Though ſhe had felt additional diſplea- 


ſure at his intention of retiring into France or Spain, 


where he would doubtleſs have given an unfayorable - 


ſtatement of her conduct, the paid him a viſit at Glaf- 


gow, where he reſided during his indiſpoſition. She 


treated him with an appearance of tenderneſs and af. 


25000 


fection; and, as his former behaviour had alienated 5 


her from him, her calumniators have concluded that 


her preſent kindneſs to him was the refult of artifice, 


that he might not ſuſpect” the horrid machinations ; 


which (they affirm) ſhe was contriving againſt his life. 


But it is ungenerous to deduce ſuch a concluſion, when 


it may eaſily be ſuppoſed that, if her hatred towards 


him had been greater than it really was, her huma- 


: nity, as well as the ties of blood and affinity, woul d | LIES 


prompt her to the exerciſe of friendly offices to a diſ. 
ordered prince. When he had partly recovered his 


health, Mary conducted him to Edinburgh, and, on 


the recommendation either of Murray or Bothwell, 
ordered a houſe called Kir of Feld to be prepared 


3 for his reception, that he might have the bent ofan 
air which was deemed ſalubrious. Robert Balfour, the 


the conſpiracy againſt the king; and he and other 


agents, by the direction of Bothwell, had formed a 


mine for his deſtruction. Taking the opportunity of 


the abſence of the queen, who, after having ſlept ſome 
nights in the houſe, had returned to her palace of 
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 Holy-rood, they accompliſhed their villainous purpoſe; 
The train being kindled, the houſe was inſtantaneouſly 


blown up; andthe unfortunate Henry was diſcovered 
dead in a garden at ſome diſtance, without having fuſ- 5 


8 tained any external injury. The body of a ſervant was 


— found near that of the king; and ſeveral other domeſtics 
were alſo deſtroyed; while one e found: Means 2 
"p eſcape with his life. 
The partiſans of Murray e e | 

teports to the prejudice of the queen's character, inſi- 


nuating that ſhe had been concerned in the murder of 


dence than has yet been produced i is neceffary to juſtify 
thoſe who have imputed to her ſo horrible a crime. 


However great was the averſion which ſhe had con- 


ceived for Darnley, the humanity of her diſpoſition was 
too ſtrong to. ſuffer her to concur in his deſtruction- 


Had ſhe been deſirous of his death, ſhe might have 


- procured the? judicial condemnation of one who was 


brought him to trial for the united erimes of murder 


and treaſon ; of murder, in having abetted the aſſaſſi- 


nation of her ſecretary; of treaſon; in having directed 


his agents to commit that deed in the queen's apart- 


ment, to the manifeſt hazard of her life. She might, 


with equal facility, have procured a legal ſeparation 


from him, without injuring her bonds legitimacy, 
| which could not have been affected by a divorce ground- 
ed on his adulterous commerce with other women: 
or, even if there had been a yiſque of deſtroying the 
"four 8 right of infieritance, an act which expoſed that 
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. ie 


a huſband whom ſhe hated: But more ſatisfactory evi-⸗ 


ſo generally deſpiſed, that the nobles would not have | 
interpoſed to reſcue him from juſtice- She might have 
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- 40 to diſpute would have been wa leſs e criminal than 
the mürder of the father. | 
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From the character of the chief FRO of aa UN, 


we may form a ſtrong preſumption of her. innoeencei 
Theſe were the earls of Murray and Morton, who 


D were men of ſuch depraved hearts, and ſuch unprincia 
pled minds, that no crime which might gratify their 


irregular paſſions would appear too enormous for them 
to perpetrate. The former was confident that; by his 


hypocritical pretenees to piety. and By his artful motle 


of throwing off his own, guilt on the heads of others, 


he could retain the good opinion of the whole preſby- 


terian party, whoſe ſchemes of reformation he had 


warmly patroniſed. An eminent hiſtorian obſerves, 


that Murray could have no motive for the commiſſion 


of the murder; but, without judging from the event 


(a practice which that writer juſtly repreſents as ab- 


ſurd), we may infer from his conduct preceding the 


king's death, that he aimed at the poſſeſſion of the go- 


vernment; and, as he retained a ſtrong reſentment 


againſt his ſiſter "or her final reſolution of puniſhing 


him, which nothing but the firuativn of her affairs, on 


the aſſaſſination of Riccio, had induced her to relins 


quiſn, he was ready to contrive any ſcheme, which 8 


might at once be fubſervient to his animoſity and his 
ambition. We alſo ſind that he had been apprehen⸗ 


five of the execution of Darnley's menaces againſt his 


- life :s; a circumſtance which, according to the fres 
quent practice of that age, would prompt him to ar 
ticipate the blow. Under theſe circumſtances, can it 


be juſtly ſaid that he had no motive for the crime? On 
| the contrary; he ſeems to have had every motive which; 
however repugnant to humanity and juſtice, could 
| urge a vindietive and aſpiring nobleman; whe foreſaw; ; 
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ſo of hin: events aner W 2 N 
| againſt the queen, whom, by calumnies confequent on 


dhe murder, and by ſuch advice as might contribute to 
increaſe the effect of his malicious fabrications, he 


: might render ſo unpopular that her depoſition might 
- eaſily be procured by his influence over a people 


who had long been impatient of the government of a 


_ catholic-princeſs.' The earlof Morton, the friend and 


confederate of Murray, was influenced by ſimilar 


| views. He was exaſperated againſt the king for 
: having. deſerted him after the murder of Riccio, in 


violation of his ſolemn engagements for the protection 
| of the authors of that deed. Beſides the deſire of ven- 
geance, the hopes of recovering his influence in the 


government, and the dignified office of chancellor, | 


inclined him to promote, with great eagerneſs, the 1 ini- 


quitous ſchemes of the queen's brotlier. 


When Mary had received intelligence of her bal. 1 


; | band's ſudden diſſolution, ſhe iſſued a proclamation, 


offering rewards for the diſcovery of the murderers. 


Bothwell being accuſed of the crime by the public 


voice, the earl of Lenox urged the queen to bring him 


to trial, as well as all other perſons who were ſuſpeQted 
of a concern in it. Mary, without heſitation, gave 


directions far that purpoſe z and Lenox was deſited to 
repair to Edinburgh, that he might be preſent at the 


judicial proceedings. He had deſired that Bothwell | 


might be taken into cuſtody ; ; but the queen did not 


grant that requeſt, as the accuſation againſt him reſted 


April Iz. 


7 


at preſent only on the evidence of anonymous bills 
fixed up in different parts of the city. When the day 
of trial arrived, the arts of Bothwell, and the influence 


of Morton and the other partiſans of Murray (for this 


| nobleman e to * ſuſpi e ed lately re- 
4 tired 


45 


4 tired into France), deterred. the earl of Lenox Gro, &: 


' duced; againſt Bothwell, the jury thought proper to. 


che marriage. of Bothwell, with the / queen. They 

_ figned à bond, expreſſing their conviction of his inno- 

cence of the king's murder, and promiſing to hazard 
their lives and fortunes in defending him againſt all 
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appearing as an accuſer; and no evidence being ad- 


acquit him. This verdict received the ſanction of a 


parliament which met two days afterwards; and the. 


diſſalution of this aſſembly was followed by a remark 
able aſſociation of many of the nobles for promoting 


_ who ſhould preſume £0 charge him with that crime. 


He had lately been extremely aſſiduous in his endea- 
yours to obtain the favor of Mary; hut, when he made 


propoſals, of marriage to her, ſhe figufied her. diſſent. 


neceffary for the reparation of her wounded honor,  _ 
He aflembled a party of 800 horſe, under the pretence April - 
-- ob making an excurſion. againſt banditti; and mecting : „ 


Unwilling to ſubmit to a reſuſal, he reſolved to make 


uſe gf, compulive meaſures; and, by 2 daring. viola - | 
tion of her chaſtity, to render a marriage with him 7 


the queen in her return from a viſit to her infant ſon, 


_ preſented. in ſtrong terms the inveterate malignity of 


favor, exemplified in her acceptance of his hand. 
could ſecure him from the effects of their hatred. _ 


nuations, he produced the bond which the aſſociated 


he diſperfed her ſmall guard, and ſeiſing her horte 1 
the bridle, conveyed her to the caſtle of Dunbar. He . 
there con jured. her, in the moſt perſuaſive terms, ty 
forgive that vehemence of paſſion which had hurried 


him into this outrageous, behaviour; called to her 
mind the loyal fervices which he had performed; re- 


his enemies ; and declared that nothing but the queen's 


Her reluctance not being overcome by his artful inſ· . 2 


oY had . e his ae to _—_ Rk 
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GnGoned; and not being aware of the perfidious views 
of the chief ſubſcribers of the bond, ſhe began to relax 


in her oppoſition to his propoſals, and promiſed to | 
- gratify him with the matrimonial union. A mere pro- 


miſe not being ſo valid a ſecurity as he wiſhed, he pod 


recourſe to extraordinary and unlawful means” 


N (according to the account of thoſe who afterwards : 


rebelled againſt her) for the completion of his withes: - 
Partly by artifice, and partly by force, (1 for the latter 


5. circumſtance i is mentioned by the rebels, i in addition to 


8 the extraordinary means, by which; perhaps, philtres 


| May 15. 


are alluded to), he triumphed over her chaſtity. „He 


ſoon after procured a divorce from his wife z and | 


hen Mary had promoted him to the. dukedom of Ork⸗ | 


ney, the nuptials between him and his renne were 
ſolemniſed at Edinburgh *4: | < 

The ſchemes. of Murray's faction now ated 
to their criſis. . Thoſe who had uſed all their efforts to 


drive the unfortunate Mary into the arms of Bothwell, 


now exclaimed againſt her marriage with the utmoſt. 


fury of clamor, and repreſented to the populace, who 
| knew not the machinations which had been contrived 


| for her ruin, that her opem encouragement of the chief 


agent in her huſband's murder ſufficiently proved her 
concern in that atrocious deed. The ſpirit of diſcon- 5 


tent quickly diffuſed itſelf ; and it was augmented by 


the anxious endeavours of the duke of Orkney to get 


the queens ſon into his power, As the depravity of 
| his diſpoſition was well known, it was ſuſpected, not 


without reaſon, that his intentions towards the prince 


were not the moſt honorable. The earl of Mar, to 


| whoſe care the queen had committed her fon, refuſed E 
to ſurrender his charge; and entered into an aſſociation 


i 28 noblemen for the defence of the ner $ 
| n MamairiowAnierſon . 
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kk Morton gladly ſeiſed this pretence for accele · A. P. 
rating his rebellious ſchemes; and a form idable inſure” : 
rection was now commenced **, | | | 
The queen of England, who. had accurate. ET „ 
ligence of theſe intereſting tranfactions, offered herſelf 
as a mediatrix between Mary and the aſſociated lords; 
and though ſhe did not much lament the troubles in 
which her rival was involved, the affected a ſtrong $ 
deſire of ſecuring that princeſs againſt the attempts of 
her revolted ſubjects. The rebel army having met 
that of Mary at Carberry-hill, a battle was expected; June 1j. 
but the former being more numerous and reſolute than 
| the latter, the queen was averſe to the deciſion of arms, 
and therefore demarided an interview with Kirkaldy of 
Grange, who informed her, in the name of the confe- , 
derates, that, if the would diſmiſs the earl of Bothwell, 
they would lay down their arms, and behave to her as 
loyal ſubjects. With this propoſal ſhe complied ; and 
Bothwell, being ordered to retire, rode off the field. 
Confiding i in Kirkaldy's declaration, Mary conſented to 
accompany him to the camp of the rebels, who had taken 
meaſures for obſtructing her retreat. The malcontent 
/ nobles received her with profeſſions of reſpect and 
ſubmiſſion; but the ſequel proved that they were in- 
| fincere. Having led her to her capital amidſt the 
brutal inſults of the ſoldiers, they confined her the 3 
next day in the caſtle of Loch-leyen, on pretence of 1 
her attachment to Bothwell, which, they concluded, | 
would induce her to diſregard her late promiſe *%. 
The confederates, affecting a regard for juſtice, . 
ſeiſed ſeveral perſons who. were ſuſpected of having 
: aſſiſted i in the king's murder. From theſe they hoped 
| to extort, by the uſe of the rack, ſuch confeſſions a 
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5 might ſerve their purpoſe: of criminating the queen; 
but their attempts were unſucceſsful. Four individuals 
were condemned and executed; but neither torture 
nor the fear of death could prevail on them to ac- 


cuſe a ſovereign whom they did not ſuppoſe to be 


gullty. | Bothwell, in the mean time, though an un- 


doubted agent in the murder, was ſuffered by the re- 
bellious nobles to remain at Dunbar, unmoleſted, 

near a fortnight ; a circumſtance which may be'confi- 
dered as corroborative of the opinion of thoſe who have 


attributed the contrivance of that deed to Murray and 


Morton. The latter, who, in the abſence of the 


former, directed the motions of the inſurgents, dread- 
ed the regular condemnation of Bothwell, leſt he 
ſhould diſcloſe ſuch particulars as might injure. the re- 
putation'of his ſeeret accomplices. He therefore con- 
nived at the retreat of this obnoxious nobleman, who, 
2pprehenfive of the ſtroke of aſſaſſination, put to ſea 
with: a few veſſels, and commenced the practice of 


naval depredation. - Being purſued by Kirkaldy of 
Grange, he eſcaped to Norway, where he was thrown 


into priſon: for an act of piracy. He died in conſine- 
ment ſome years afterwards; and, on his death-bed, 
made a ſolemn declaration of queen Mary's innocence. 
of the murder of Darnley, i in which, he affirmed, /the 
earls of Murray and Morton, ſecretary Maitland, and 


other perſons of 1 were concerned with 
f him . 


When Elizabeth was fitformicd of the' . 


of the Scottiſh queen, ſhe expreſſed in ſtrong terms her 


reſentment of the outrageous behaviour of the rebels. 
Though ſhe had repeatedly encouraged the factious 


ſpirit of the Scots, ſhe was diſpleaſed at their treaſon- 
| able mens Ai in treating their N as a cri- ; 
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minal; 


ELIZABETH 


inal a practi ice which Elizabeth's high notions of 
the royal prerogative. induced her to regard as ex- 
tremely reprehenfible. She ordered Throgmorton to 
remonſtrate witli the confederates on their violent pro- 


ceedings, and to threaten them with her vengeance if- 


they ſhould proſecute their diſſoyal ſchemes. That 
miniſter was alſo directed to adviſe Mary to a compli- 
ance with every reaſonable regueſt which the rebels 
might make, and to a rejection of ſuch propofals as 
might tend to the infringement of her juſt rights. But 
the mal-contents would not permit him to have acceſs 
to the captive queen; and they paid no regard either to 


PF 
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his expoſtulations or his menaces, which they thought 


Elizabeth would never enforce. At length, after ſeve- 


ral meetings, in which ſome of the rebels recommend. 


ed the re-eſtabliſkhment of Mary under certain condi- 
tions, and others propoſed that ſhe ſhould either be 
put to death or perpetually impriſoned, it was reſolved 
that compulſion ſhould be uſed to procure a reſignation . 
of her crown to. her ſon. Lord Lindſay, a man of an 
imperious and brutal character, was ſent to her with 


three papers, which he peremptorily required her to 


ſign. The apprehenſions of death, which, he inſinu- 


ated, would be the conſequence of her refuſal, ſub- 


dued her reluctance and the private intimation which 


ſhe had received from the more moderate of the inſur- 


gente, purporting that deeds extorted during her cap- 


tivity would not be valid in law, diſpoſed her to make 
the leſs reſiſtance. Without peruſing the papers, of 
which, indeed, ſhe might eaſily conjecture the general 
import, ſhe annexed her ſignature to them, exhibiting. 
at the, moment a countenance ſuffuſed with tears. By 
the firſt of theſe inſtruments, ſhe reſigned the crown 


July 24, 


in favor of her ſon; by the ſecond, ſhe conferred the 
office of .regent on yo carl of Murray and, by the 
| third, . 


*. 
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| third, appointed a council to govern the realm till that 
nobleman's return to Scotland, or in the event of his 
refuſal of the regency. The prince was now proclaim- 


ed king, by the title of James VI. and v was crowned a 


fee days after at Stirling **, 


Elizabeth's inſtructions having ole] TR ambaſ- 


| ſador from aſſenting to any meaſures for the depoſition 
of Mary, he refuſed to attend the coronation of the 


young king, or to acknowledge him under that title. | 


'The French court, pleaſed with Elizabeth's apparent 
attention to the intereſts of Mary, ſent an'envoy to 


1 London, to confer on the more effectual ſupport of 
the injured queen, It was not deemed adviſeable 


to have recourſe to arms, as ſuch an interference 


might exaſperate the Scottiſh zealots into an attempt 


againſt Mary's life. It was therefore propoſed that 
both the queen of England and the king of France 


; ſhould prohibit all commerce between their ſubjects 


and the Seots, unleſs the latter ſhould return to that 
obedience which they owed to their queen. But, 


| though Elizabeth found the French monarch ready to 
- concur with her in oppoſing the late revolution in 
| North-Britaip, he was nat equally inclined to an agree- 


mont with her in the affair of Calais. The period 


fixed | by the treaty of Chateau-Cambreſis for the re- 
ſtitution of that important town had now arrived; and 


Sir Thomag Smith was ſent to France, to demand the 


ſurrender of it into the hands of his miſtreſs. But the 


Fhancelloy de VHoſpital, in the name of the French 
_ king, replied, that the reſtitution was only condi- 
tional, and that Elizabeth, by encouraging the rebelli- 


_ ous Huguenots, and taking pofſeſiÞn of Havre de 
Grace and Dieppe, had violated the peace, and had 
therefore, according to a ſtipulation i in the treaty, for- 


=! Camd. 5. e e Keith. 19. Camd. p. 118. 
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feited all pretenſions to Calais. Smith endeajoured 


to invalidate theſe' objections but if he could have re- 
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futed them to the full conviction of the French, their 


ſenſe of the danger of ſuffering the Engliſh to eſtabliſÿi 
tinent would have 


themſelves in that part of the gonti 


vecaſioned the ſacrifice of conſclente to policy. Eliza 


beth quickly found that there was no proſpect of re- 


covering Calais by negotiation; and though it was 


4 point of ſome moment, ſhe juſtly conſidered it as 


impolitic to. engage in a wat for that ſingle object, 
which, after a great _ conſumption of treaſure, the 


might ſtill be unable to attain. 


Flizabeth's interceſſion for the relief of Mary not 


being effectual, that princeſs continued to ſuffer the 
miſeries of conſinement. But, after ſhe had remained 
near a twelvemonth in captivity; ſhe eſcaped from tie 


caſtle of Loch. leven by the aſſiſtance of the brother of 
her keeper. She proceeded without delay to Hamilton, 


where ſhe was joined by the earls of Argyle, Caſſilis, 


Rothes, and Eglintoun, and many other nobles. In a 5 


council which ſhe there held; the three inſtruments 


which ſhe had ſigned at Loch-leven were detlared in- 


valid, as having been extorted by the fear of death * 


and = ancien was And Tor her on ap re> | 


. The earl of Murray, ab had returtied FOR "ER 


ſoon after his ſiſter's involuntary reſignation, and-had 


aſſumed the regency in the name of her fon, was 


| alarmed at her eſcape, and at the great reſort of per- 
ſons of diſtinction to her court. She had lately diſ- 


patched 4 meſſenger to exhort him to a renunciation 
of his uſurped dignity; and to- give a promiſe of ple= _ 


nary pardon for every offence which he had committed. 


That he might gain time for hoſtile preparations, he 
had pretended to liſten to her offer; but he at length 


Vol. V. IN .-- 
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diſtant about ſixty miles from the ſcene of her defeat. 
Hor the might probably have remained in ſaſety, till 
the nobles of her party had re- aſſembled their diſperſed 
vaſſals, ot till ſhe had procured a ſhip of ſufficient mag- 
nitude to encounter the. perils, of a voyage to France, 


Als of Ne ENGLAND. 


D.. threw off. the maſk, and aſſembled an army for the 15 
maintenance of his own authority, and of the ſove- 


e inf James. Mary's friends having 


adyiſed her: to repair to the caſtle of Dunbarton, 


Wiel die govermor hh in her name, ſhe began her 


mah fror Hamilton at the head of about 6000 men. 


The tegent's forces preſenting them ſelves in her way, 
ſhe was ſo confident of ſueteſs from the ſuperior num- 


ber of her troops, as to determine on venturing an en- 
gagement. Had dhe waited the arrival of ſuch rein- 
fodcements as were expected from thoſe ſhires in which, 
the influence of faction had made little progreſs, ſne 


would, ir all probability, have been enabled to recover 


her throne but her / precipitate reſolution of riſquing - 


a battle. againſt the more diſciplined forces of her bro- 

ther, and the mbre conſummate. {kill-of his officers, - 

-- ruined her hopes. The two armies engaged at Lang- 

ſice ; and the queen's vanguard being quickly defeated, 

the regent ede Bee diflicuky in rs the r | 

der aan 8 I hee” 2 
This . diſaſter filled Mary with — 


5 able conſternation. Preading the idea of falling into 


the hands of her victorious: enemies, from whoſe ani- | 
maſity,; ſhe-was convinced, her life would be expoſed 


to imminent danger, ſhe fled from Langſide with Ml * 
extraordinary precipitation, not taking any repoſe till 


ſhe had reached the abbey of Dundrennan in Galloway, | * 


- 4 a3 „ 


where ſhe might depend on a friendly reception from 
e. who had always profeſſed the higheſt ad- 
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miration of her beauty and accompliſhments. But tho , 


had been deluded by Elizabeth's late interpoſition i into 


an expectation of a liberal and humane treatment from 


that princeſs,. who had not only made frequent pro- 


teſtations'of inviolable regard for her, but had ſent her 


2 ring *, as an earneſt of her intentions of relieving I 


her from miſery and diſtreſs. The dread of che 
inhumanity of her ferocious ſubjects, who would be 


urged to her deſtruction by her perfidious and ungrate- 


of the hypocritical, ſuſpicious, and ungenerous cha 


racter of Elizabeth, though the penetration of her en- 


voys had before opened to her all the vices which ſhaded | 


the: political virtues; of this celebrated queen - Thus 


infatuated with a temporary eredulity, the royal fugitie | 


reſolyed to implore the protection of Elizabeth, not. 


withſtanding all the expoſtulations of lord Herries, 
and other companions of her flight, who cautioned her 


againſt conſiding in the exterior profeſſions of a jealous. 


rival. . She ordered Herries to write to Lowther, the 
lieutenant governor: of Carliſle, with a view of know- 


ing whether ſhe might repair with ſafety to that town 3 


but, without waiting for an anſwer, the embarked in 
2 fſhing-boat with 2 ſmall retinue, and landed at 


Workington in Cumberland. Soon after her debarka- May 76. | 
tion, ſhe diſpatched a letter to Elizabeth, ſtating the in- | 


juries and misfortunes which ſhe had ſuſtained in Scot- 
land, ſoliciting the favors. of hoſpitality and protection, 
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nimity, ſhe had now an opportunity of exerciſing it. A 
queen who had been inſulted and oppreſſed by domeſtic 
_ traitors, and who, after a rigorous impriſonment, had 
been compelled, by a calamitous defeat, to abandon 2 
country in which her life was inſecure; entered the 
territories of a neighbouring princeſs, in hopes of 
. ſafety and protection. Had no ties of blood inter- 
. vened, the ordinary feelings of humanity alone might 
bave enſured to the fugitive a benign reception; much 
more might ſhe expect a friendly welcome, when the 
- ſovereign in whoſe realm ſhe had arrived was nearly 
related to her, and, in addition to the uſual forms of 
_ princely compliment, had honored her with re-iterated 
- declarations of the moſt cordial affection. But Eliza- 
| beth was verſed in all the arts of diſſimulation ; and, 
under the maſk of friendſhip, ſhe concealed the dark- x 
neſs of malevolence. Inſtead of ſecuring, by acts of 
generoſity to the fair exile, that warmth of gratitude 
| as rn would naturally have been produced in the ſuſ- 
cCeeptive heart of Mary, ſhe thought LY of the narrow 
7 . of intereſted * ſubſtituted the 
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and moderation. Her counſellors, pai ticularly Sir 
William Cecil, applauded her reſolution of adopting 


1 revenge for che dignified ſpirit of humanity ASD. 


- 166. 


the meaſures of ſeverity. They repreſented to het that 


it would be highly imprudent to permit Mary to retire 
into France or Spain, as ſhe would thus be enabled 
to diſturb by her intrigues the tranquillityof England, 


and to make an attempt with a foreign army for the 


who, being convinced of the ſuperiority of her own 


pretenſions to thoſe of Elizabeth, would take every op- 
portunity of ſtimulating her catholic friends to the ſup- 
port of her claim to the Engliſh crown; and that, 
though humanity might oppoſe ſuch an inhoſpitable 
treatment of a fugitive princeſs; a due regard to the 
conſiderations of public ſafety ought to ſuperſede the 


leſs important demands of individual generoſity. Theſe 


obſervations, more ſpecious than juſt, and more politie 
than honorable, were ſo accordant to the views of Eli- 


zabeth, as to confirm her in her ungenerous determi- 
nation of depriving Mary of her liberty. heads 


_ Elizabeth had no ſooner been informed of the e 
of the Scottiſh queen in England, than ſhe difpatehed 
lord Scrope and Sir Francis Knolles to her, with a let- 

ter expreſſive of tenderneſs and ſympathy. Mary ſig- 
niſied to theſe envoys her earneſt deſire of an interview 


with their queen; but they informed her that, as ſhe 


dethronement of her rival; that the ſecurity of the peo- 
ple required the detention and impriſonment of one 


had been accuſed by her own ſubjects of a participation ; 


in the guilt of her huſband's murder, Elizabeth could 
not, without injuring her own reputation, admit her 


to an audience though, whenever her innocence of 
that ctime ſhould be manifeſted, ſhe might depend on 


being treated with the higheſt favor, and aſſiſted in the 
recovery of her « crown. Mary was 2 at this 


ä 
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treatment, ant expreſſed her ſurpriſe at Elizabeth's | 
_ ſuſpicions, which ſhe declared herſelf ready to remove 
by the production of ample proofs of the malignant 

falſehood of her accuſers. She eyen offered, with un- 
guarded condeſcenſion, to ſubmit her cauſe to the ar- 
bitration of the Engliſh queen, whoſe candor, - ſhe 
aid, ſhe would. cheerfully rely. She afterwards diſ- 
patehed lord Herries to London, with an epiſtle to 
Elizabeth, repeating her requeſt of an interview, and 
remonſtrating againſt the injuſtice of detaining her a 
priſoner in the caſtle of Carliſle, (to which ſhe had 
been conducted after her landing by the gentlemen 
of Cumberland). But neither her entreaties nor her, 
 expoſtulations had thao w_ 90 on the ny 

of Elizaberh *. 

The n wise was now convinced of the 
duplicity of Elizabeth's s character and the horrors of 
confinement and oppreſſion preſented themſelves to her 
view. Finding that her enemy (for ſo ſhe might juſtly 
deem her) had reſolved to inſtitute an inquiry into her 
conduct, on pretence of her own requeſt, the retraQt- 
ed the raſh declaration which ſhe had made, and which 
bad been artfully perverted into an acknowledgment of 
Elizabeth's ſuperiority. But the latter was determined 
on the proſecution of the i inquiry; and to juſtify her 
interpoſition i in the buſineſs, ſhe inſtructed the counteſs 
of Lenox to appear as the 'avenger of the murder of 
ber ſon, lord Darley, and to demand that Mary might | 
be tried for her © ſuppoſed concern in that crime. 
Damiey having been an Engliſh ſubject, Elizabeth 
conſidered the affair as cogniſable in her dominions; - 
and, without regard to Mary's retraction of her offer, 
prepared for the examination of the cauſe. She ſent 
one Middlemore to the regent Murray, with a Tapia 
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queen his ſiſter; in failure of Which, ſhe would im- 
mediately releaſe that Frinceſs, and reſtore her to her 
throne *. Mary, i in a letter to Elizabeth 15 complain- 
ed that this envoy, whatever were his public inſtruc- 


regent in his ſeverity againſt her adherents, and animate 


character of the Engliſh Yuen gives" 6 ſtrong probabi- 
ry! to the imputation. 


was removed to Bolton caſtle in Yorkſhire, where ſhe 
was vigilantly guarded. She was at length prevailed 


{ 


1 | veſtigation of her cauſe in England, and to conſent to 
the appointment of commiſſioners, who ſhould vin- 


alſo ſent orders to the eatls of Argyle and Huntley, 


ams, and wait the deciſion of her cauſe * 5 a 
The diſgrace of complying with the lhpbtidh « cita- 


pride of the earl of Murray. But his hopes of Engliſh 


ſupport quickly repreſſed his indignant feelings; and 

he reſolved to comply with her injunctions, by ſend- 
ing ſome of his partiſang to Lork, to meet the com- 
müſioners of Mary and Elizabeth. But, as they OY 


fuſed to embark in ſo invidious a meaſure as the aceu- 
ſation of their queen before the repreſentatives of a 
ſovereign who ruled over the ancient enemies of their 


2. Canid. p. 137, 3 Burghley's Sz Papers SEL p. 465. | 
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tion of his attendance in England, either in aſt or 
by proxy, to anſwer for his proceedings again the 


tions, had received private directions to encourage the A 


his zeal with promiſes of ſupport; and the deceitful 
When Mary had reſided fome weeks at Catliſle, he 


on, by the plauſible ſuggeſtions and flattering pro- 
miſes of Elizabeth, to wave her objections to the in⸗ 


_ dicate her from the charges adduced againſt her... She 7 


who headed her party in Scotland, to lay down theit 125 


* tion of Elizabeth, who ſeemed to treat the regent of 
an independent kingdom as her ſubject, wounded the 


I FS HISTORY. or ENGLAND. 


1 2 D. nation, unleſs the earl ſhould participate of the odium, 


© he agreed to attend in perſon. Thoſe whom he aſſo- 
ciated with him in commiſſion, were the earl of Mor- 
ton, the lord Lindſay, the biſhop of Orkney, and the 
commendator of Dunfermline? Two civihans, named 
-  Macgill and Balnaves, Maitland of Lethington, and 
the celebrated Buchanan, were appointed aſſiſtants to 
_ theſe commiſſioners, - Mary's deputies were the biſhop 
af Roſs, the lords. Levingſton, Boyd, and Herries, 
. ſeveral other individuals. The delegates named 
„ by Elizabeth to hear the allegations of the contending 
| parties, were the duke of Norfolk, the carl of Suſſex, 
£3 and Sir Ralph Sadler. 
oa. When the different commiſſions. had * 8 
Mary s repreſentatives. entered a. proteſt, importing 
that, though ſhe had conſented to refer the diſputes 
| between herſelf and her; rebellious ſubjects to the ar- 
bitratian of the queen of England, ſhe had no idea of 
| acknowledging any ſuperiority in that princeſs, but 
wWuas herſelf an independent ſovereign. The Engliſh - 
commiſſiogers, on the orher hand, declared that, 


ſuffer it to prejudice that right of feudal ſuperiority 


: which the ſovereigns of England had formerly claimed 


over Scotland. A paper was afterwards preſented to 
the court by Mary's deputies, containing a ſtatement 

of the acts of treaſon and rebellion committed againſt | 
her by her brother's faction, and of the ſugceſlive in- 


: juries which had been heaped upon her. The regent, 


in his turn, accuſed Mary of having countonanced the 
| iniquitous ſchemes of the earl of Bothwell, ſo as to 


render it neceſſary for her nobles to inſiſt on his diſ- 


10 miſſion from her ſociety; mentioned the ſteps which 
N had been taken againſt the carl, as well as againſt the 


5 8. Anderſon, vol. ed p. 133. 


queen, 


4 


4 


though they received this proteſt, they would not 


\ 


ELIZABETH: 


priving her of her liberty ; and affirmed. that ſhe had 
voluntarily reſigned her crown to her ſon, from the 


diſguſt which the fatigues and inquietudes of royalty 
had excited in her mind; that the parliament had ſanc- 
tioned. her reſignation; and that the national affairs 


had been conducted with order and tranquillity, till 


ſome turbulent individuals had releaſed her from her 


confinement, and taken arms againſt the young king“. 


The omiſſion of the charge of murder againſt the 
Scottiſh queen, which the regent had before induſtri- 


oully propagated, gave great ſurpriſe to many. But, 
excluſive of the ſuppoſition that he was ſcrupulous of 


advancing an accuſation which he knew to be incapable 
of proof, he had lately had ſecret conferences with 


the duke of Norfolk, which may account for his pre- 
ſent ſilence on this head. The duke, commiſerating 


the fate of Mary, of whoſe reſtoration he was ſincerely 


deſirous, and whoſe perſon he wiſhed to poſſeſs, re- 


monſtrated with the regent on the infamy to which he 


- would ſubject himſelf by a public accuſation of his 
| fiſter and his ſovereign ; aſſured him that Elizabeth : 
had reſolved not to give a definitive ſentence in the 
cauſe, whatever evidence might be adduced on either 


ſide 3 and hinted the danger not only of being deſerted 


by that queen, but of being expoſed to the ſevereſt 
vengeance of Mary, if ſhe ſhould ever regain her 
crown. The earl liſtened to theſe obſervations, and 


gave the duke a promiſe that he would not produce 


thoſe documents which, he PORTO wauld unn i 


Mary of adultery and murder“. 


The documents here alluded to con liſted of ks ; 
and ſonnets, ſuppoſed to have been written W 


6. Anderſon, vol. iv.—Camd. p. 138—347. 
7. Melyil's n State Papers, vol. i. p. 574. 
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| Bothwell. Er theſe were gentle, fittle doubt would) 


remain of the guilt of — princeſs. A 4 5 


Des Tong lübafted on this' ſubject ; and authors of 
5 Emmence have appeared « on both 122 of the queſtion, 
Some have maintained, "that the letters and poems are 


the real” compoſitions of "Mary ; while others, after a 
very! accurate Examination, have proved to the general 


Latisfackion, that they were forged under the auſpices 


of the eatls of Murray and Morton, whom not only 


ide moſt reſpeckable friends of the injured queen, but 


many of the criminals who ſaffered deatk for heir 
agency in the murder of Darnley, accuſed of having 
planned that nefarious deed. 

"Theſe preterided productions of Mary were "IN 
by the regent to Elizabeth's commiſſioners, in a private 
interview; a circutnſtatice wich does not give us à very 
high opinion of the candor of the earl and his collegues, 
who thus clandeſtinely tampered with the Engliſh de- 


legates in the confideration of that important evidence 


Which ought to have been firſt produced in open court, 


They had before expreſſed an uttwillingneſs to exhibit 
in form this grand head of accuſation, till they had re- 


Etived an explicit anfwer on the following points; ; 


5 whether the commilſioners were authoriſed to 28 


8. Of eee ne eee 8 | 
bey murder, and deny that the earl of Murray had any concern in it, 


the chief are Mr. Hume and Dr. Robertſon. Of their opponents, the 
principal are Mr. Goodall, Dr. Stuart, and Mr. Whitaker. The laſt- 


mentioned author has given additional ſupport to the reaſonings of his 


; and he ſeems to have fully proved, that the criminating I 
letters, e and contracts, are ſpurious, from * the internal, 2s 


well as the external evidence; from their variations in ſubſtance, in 
à form, in words, and even in langua ze; — the hiſtory of the 000 


« cuundüct, and of Elizabeth's p 


5 « concerning them; from their Pate een to facts, their .repug- 


« nances to common ſenſe, | their, inconſiſtencies with all chronology, 
« 0 their, violent oppoſitions to * and to each other.” = 
| | final 
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final decree in the cauſe; and whether Elizabeth 4 
would protect the accuſers'of Mary from that reſent- 
ment which the latter princeſs would naturally feel 


againſt her adverſaries. -» T's theſe interrogatories an 


at the deſire of the regent, ſent to Elizabeth for further 


inſtructions. It was in this interval of delay, that 
Murray had privately opened to them his budget of 


ceraſive reply was given by the Engliſh deputies, who,” 


evidence, that they might communicate their opinion 


of it to their ſovereign, who would then ſee how far 


they were diſpoſed to concur in the plan which ſhe and 


the earl appear to have concerted for obſtructing the 


vindication of Mary's: character. From the account 


Z which they gave Elizabeth of the papers, ſhe was in- 


clined to think that they confidered them as forgeries; 


a circumſtance which did not coincide with her 


views. Hence ſhe was induced to recall the com- i 


: miſſion which ſhe had granted, and to evoke the cauſe to 


W eſtminſter, where the proceedings would be more + 
immediately under her eye. A new commiſſion was 


then iſſued, in which, though the duke of Norfolk and 


his two collegues were re- appointed, five other dele- 


placed greater confidence. Theſe were the lord-keeper 


Bacon, the earls of Arundel and Leiceſter, Clinton the | 


high admiral, and ſecretary Cecil; 


As lord Scrope, the preſent keeper GLASER 


queen, was the brother · in- law+of the duke of 


in Staffordſhire, where ſhe reſided under the care of 
the earl of Shrewſbury. In the mean time, the com- 


miſſioners of the contending n at Weſtmin- 


9. n _ ebene 5 Papers vol. cmd. aun 
Elia. 


gates were named in whoſe ſubſerviency Elizabeth 


Norfolk, who was well affected to that princeſs, Eliza- 
beth. ordered her to be removed to Tutbury caſtle 


Nov. 26. . 
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ſter, in the preſence of the Engliſn delegates, who de- 
livered-the anſwer of Elizabeth to the late i interrogato- 
ries of the earl of Murray. This reply imported, that, 
if Mary ſhould be convicted of the murder of her huſ- 
band, ſhe ſhould either be delivered into the hands of 


tte regent, when ſufficient ſecurity ſhould have been 


given for the preſervation of her life, or ſhould remain 
in England in ſuch a mode of detention, that ſhe ? 
| thould not have an opportunity of ſubverting the 
government of her ſon, or of purſuing offenſive mea- 
ſures againſt any of the adherents of that prince . 
Thus encouraged, the carl, regardleſs of the promiſe 
8 which he had made to the duke of Norfolk, exhibited 
to the court a formal accuſation of Mary for the murder 


of Darnley, after having hypocritically protefted that 


it gave him the moſt poignant uneaſineſs to bring for- 
ward ſuch a charge as might diſhonour the character of 
the mather of his preſent ſovereign, which nothing 
but ſtrong importunity could have extorted from him. 
At a ſubſequent meeting, the earl of Lenox preſented 


| himſelf in court, and, having expreſſed his grief for 


ſte loſs of his ſan, demanded juſtice againſt r 


an accomplice in his deſtruction 
The truth of this accuſation was ſolemnly denied by 
Mary's commiſſioners, who required that their miſtreſs 
ſhould be permitted ta appear before Elizabeth, and 
juſtify herſelf in the'preſence of the Engliſh nobility, 
and of foreign ambaſſadors, from ſo horrible ay inipu- 
tation. Though Elizabeth allowed this to be a reaſon- 


2 able demand, ſhe declared that ſhe would not comply 


Wich it till ſhe had ſeen the proofs on which the charge 
vas founded. This declaration is a ſpecimen of 
Elizabeth's want of veracity 3 for ſhe had ale 
10. Goodall v "indication of Queen Mary, vol ii. 
IX. e iv. 5 „„ Goodall yl. ws 
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5 Mori s pretended "proofs ſome" months before! the: . 
meeting of the commiſſioners at York, but had rebeir- 
ced an account of them, as well as extracts from them, 
after they had been _ n by e 1 to her 
deputies. 
Elizabeth's obſtinacy in' the reſult of. an ee | 
greatly chagrined the Scottiſh princeſs,” who inveighed 
againſt the grofs partiality + which her rival had ſhown 


in giving free acceſs to her traitorous brother and his 


rebellious confederates. Incenſed at the conduct of 
Elizabeth, ſhe declared, that, if the juſt demand which 
| ſhe had made ſhould not be granted, ſhe would recall = 


her commiſſioners, and proteſt againſt the proceedings 

of a court governed by! ſuch ſiniſter influence *3, $4 
The regent being required to adduce evidence in 

ſupport of his charge againſt Mary, preſented to the 


court the box which; he pretended, had been found in 


the cuſtody of one of Bothwell's ſervants who had been 


executed, containing the epiſtles and other writings 
attributed to the queen of Scots. Had theſe been 
fairly ſubmitted to the examination of the deputies of 


this princeſs, it would eaſily have been diſcovered 


whether they were genuine or ſpurious; but that was 

a teſt which did not ſuit the views of Elizabeth, who 

_ wiſhed to ſtamp infamy on the character of Mary, and 
to preclude her from the opportunity of vindicating her 

inſulted fame. Had not the enemies of the captive 
queen been convinced of the forgery of the letters, they 
would boldly have dared her to a denial of her hand- 
writing; but, far from acting in that open manner, 
chey evaded her repeated demands for the inſpection of 
the compoſitions which they aſcribed to her, and pre- 
tended that her late proteſt was a proof of her crimi- 


nality, Os as it was founded on ande re · 
ü LI > Goodall, vol. ii. 
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| ſufal-of 's/iconference, the [tevogation--of char refuſat 
would have furniſhed the ready means * zee 


the guilt or the innocence of Mary. + 
The queen of England reproached har, road 2 0 


having refuſed, on a mere punctilio, to vindicate her, 


bonor, by a formal anſwer to the accuſation 5 but Mary 
ch by inſinnating that Elizabeth 


Could have AA mates for Objecking to the de- 


ſired audienee than an apprehenſion of the triumph of 
innocence over ealurany 3 an event totally repugnant to 


her wihes. Elizabeth, however, perſiſted in her re- 
ſolution of ſhowing no marks of favor, or even of juſ- 


EL: when the latter renewed her de- 


14. Mr. * * en . is the bis to the 
authenticity of the letters produced by Murray are in general of ſmall 


force, affirms, that, ere they ever ſo ſpecious, they cannot no be : 
<« hearkebed to; ſince Mary, at the time when the truth could hare 


« been fully cleared, did, in effect, ratify, the evidence againſt her, by * 


| « recoiling from the inquiry at the very critical moment, and refuſing 


46 to give an anfwer to the accufation of her enemies Without ani- 


madverting on che arguments adduced by that hiſtoriau (in a note 


upon this paſlage) for the genuineneſs of the letters, as they have been 


 fafliciently refuted by others, we ſhall only obſerve that the remarks = 


above-quated are ill-founded and inconcluſive. Can Mary be juſtly ſaid 


to have ratiſied the evidence againſt her, when ſhe repeatedly declared 
chat che letters were mere forgeries, and defied her accuſers to a fair 


collation of them with undoubted originals, in her preſence, or in that 


of her commiſſioners. Being determined to, avaid ſych an inveſtiga- 


Lon, they would only truſt to a clandeſtine collation of them. by a 
junto of Elizabeth's counſellors, who, knowing the inclinations of 
their miſtreſs, and her connexions with the earl of Murray, pronounced 


neee The accuſers of the unhappy queen, not the herfelf, 


recoiled from the inquiry, by declining the only fair way of aſcer- 
raining the validity of their written evidence. With reſpect to her 


refuſal of anſwering, except beſore Elizabeth, it was highly ungene- 
© Tous in this queen and her creatures to repreſent that as a proof of 


Mary's guile, when they could eaſily have proved it, had'it been real, 


n inquiry carried on in that open and impartial way which the 


| 3 e deſired. 


mand 
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e aties of ecu ie 1b 
brother, and promiſed, on that, condition, to make a 
regular anſwer to the erte e former ended. the 


ber * : 5 * 


2 


requeſt on frivolous pretexts * in * 128 of „ 


The loyal ſubjects of Mary, 3 Fe 


cence of the murder, and convinced of the concern of . 7 
Murray's faction in that crime, had. conſtantly; imputed 
it to that nobleman, as well as ta the earl of Morten 


and ſecretary Maitland. Her commiſſianers pow re- 
torted the regent's accuſation; of. his ſiſteryiby;, openly 
charging him with the contrivance of that infamous, 
deed which he had falſely aſeribed to ber on the ſole. 
evidence. of CON as had been e cither.by:; 


quently: main hex Land-oriting?*, ry dne, | 


other tool of Murray's ambition. '! |; fo 6 14 
In one of the conſultations which Elizabeth had with 4 
her miniſters: on the treatment of the queen of Scots, 


it was propoſed that ſhe ſhould continue in England 


under the protection of the government, and ſhould 
confirm her ſon in the poſſeſſion of the crown, and the 
earl of Murray in the enjoyment of the regency; and 
that, in cafe of her agreeing to theſe terms, all charges 
againſt her ſhould be conſigned to oblivion *%: Mary 
was not yet ſo humbled: by her misfortunes, as to af . 
ſent to theſe propoſitions. She proteſted that ſhe 
would part with life rather than reſign the cron of. 


her anceſtors, and that the laſt words which the would 


pronounce ſhould. be thoſe of a queen of Scotland. 
Being averſe to the ulterior inveſtigation of the 
cauſe between Mary and her adverſaries, Elizabeth 


A. D. 
1569. 


thought proper to put an end ta the proceedings, }and | 


Is, Goodall, vol. ii. 2 5 He” N Camd. p. 143 —Granford's , 
Memoirs. 1. Burghiley's State Papets, "pu 1.497. 
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affair, as ſoon as Eli- 
2eth ſhould have f 


kis defire of returning t& his government; ſecretary 


departure, with the ſentiments of his miſtreſs; ob- 


ſerving that, though nothing could be properly decided 


* — the ſudden termination of it to the contumacßꝛ 
ol che queen of Scots, who, the alleged, ſtill refuſed | 
to anſwer to the accuſation3/ thougli the fact was that 
Mary had ſignified her perſect willingneſs to enter 
into che decpeſt diſeuſſion of th 
7 to her inſpection thoſe 
Fepers of which the accuſed had s right to- demand the 
_ examination. /'' The carl of Murray having expreſſed 


Cecil aequainted him and his collegues, before their 


ti a full anſwer ſhould have been giren by the queen 
of Scots, the was glad to find nothing proved againſt 


eich ſhe could regard as incompatible with their 


bamor or duty; and that, on the other hand, nothing 
had been produced ſo elearly demonſtrative of the 


<mion of her conduct. One part of this declaration 
ene inconfitent with the other; for, if the 


. 


ray and his accomplices, to 
ben 8 the Lorgery could be imputed, had mani- 
feſtly violated both their honor and their duty; and, if 


they were genuine, they gave a ſufficient ,; 
for an ill opinion of Mary's behaviout.. 


Elizabeth had frequently promiſed, that, if no faties 


factory evidence ſhould appear againſt Mary, ſhe would 


aſſiſt her in the recovery of her throne. . She had not 


deen content with making declarations of this nature 


in epiſtles to Mary;/andin conferences with the friends 


of that princeſs, but had profeſſed the ſame intentions, 
« in unequivocal terms, to M. de la Mothe Feaglon, the 
French ambaſſador, 2s well as to other foreign mini- 


3 But nothing was more An her real 


11 Goodall, vol. i. p. vos. 
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views: ooo ſuch an act of kindneſs and generoſity: 


Far from cheriſhing ſuch friendly ſentiments to one 


whom ſhe termed her © good filter, ' and of whoſe Bat 


innocence ſhe openly and tepeatedly- declared ker firm 
| conviction, ſhe reſolved, with perfidious and daſtardly 


policy, -to ſubject Mary to the miſery and diſgrace bf 


a tedious confinement, and to deptive her of evety 
proſpect of Emerging from her calamities 
_ queen of Scots could not but complain of the 


illiberal treatment which the received from Elizabeth, 8 
whoſe e proteſtations of friendihig were 3 


. 


ir innocence was attended with fuch acts as guilt 2M 


could authoriſe even towards the meaneſt individual, 
Dy and whoſe rancorous malignity threatened her with a 


1 long continuance of the evils which ſhe at preſent en- 
: dured. Thus reduced toa deſpair of obtaining the 
pl | ſmalleſt aſſiſtance from Elizabeth, Mary was obliged to 
pl. _ truſt to the Tole aid of her Scottiſh friends for the re- 
A ' eſtabliſhment of her fallen fortunes. She wrote to the 
0 Karls of Huntley and Argyle, to ſtimulate their zeal 
— againſt Murray and his traitorous affociates ; 5 and, to 

| | -excite a general clamor againſt her brother, ſhe directed 
t | her adherents to propagate reports of ſuch a confede- 


; racy between him and Elizabeth as portended ruin, not 


* only to the prince her ſon, but to the liberty and inde- 
d pendence of the Scottiſh nation. A letter from her, 
t to this effect, was intercepted by the partiſans of the 


e regent, and communicated by hini to the queen "of 
Is England, whoſe reſentment againſt Mary was inflamed 
8, to a greater degree of acrimony by the 1 which 
1 it contained { to her prejudice. 

1 5 The partiality of Elizabeth to the ve of Murray, 
al 


and * reſolution of Tupporting him in his Rang 


A | 20. Burghley's Stat Papers, vol. i i. p. 503, 504. 
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were evinced « on his return” to North-Britain, when ſlie 
not only ſupphied him with a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
2 but N * e alſurances" of — <a + 


| "whom he Lad made the Are er his bypoctiſy, he 920 
apprehenſive of being intercepted i in his j journey by ihe - 


_ directions f that nobleman, who had great influence 


e 


in the north. But, by A plauſible apology, and by a 


_ promiſe not only of promoting the duke's marriage with 
the queen of Scots, but of taking meaſures for her re- 
oration, he overcame the reſentment of the eredu- 


_ tous peer, and was enabled to return to Scotland i in 


aaf ety. 


x As Elizabeth py OE mieltgene of the negoti- | 
ations between Norfolk and Murray, with 8 to 


the ſuppreſſion of the pretended letters of Mary, ih 


: regarded the duke with a jealous eye, and IVES t to 
watch his motions. Aware of her ſuſpicions, hee en- 
deavoured to remove them by mentioning to her the 
report of the projected marriage, and diſclaiming all 


thoughts of ſuch a ſcheme. Imagining that he had al- 
= her apprehenſions by this declaration, he exerted 
all his intereſt with the Engliſh nobles, to procure their 
fanction to his ambitious project. He met with great 


fucceſs in this application ; and a majority of the peers 
approved the propoſed connexion, from an opinion 


that it would be an effectual ſecurity againſt an even- 
tual marriage between Mary and a foreign prince of 
the catholic perſuaſion, which would tend to alarm a 
proteſtant people, who conſidered her as the rightful 
heir of the crown, if Elizabeth ſhould die without 


iſſue. From this concurrence of the nobility i in favor 
of the duke's match with a princeſs whoſe right of 


ſucceſſion to their crown they were ready t to — 


/ 21. Depeches de Fenclon,= Goodall 
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lad we may juſtly preſume that they were con- 
vinced of Mary's innocence. 


When the regent of Scotland had derived all the 


3 advantage which he expected from his pretended ac- 


A. D. 
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quieſcence 1 in che views of the duke of Norfolk, by ſe⸗ 


curing an unmoleſted retreat into his native country, 


and obtaining a ceſſation of hoſtilities from the loyal 


Scottiſh nobles, (whom Mary, duped by the artful ; 
promiſes; of her brother, had ordered to deſiſt from 


their oppoſition to his adminiſtration) he reſolved to 
throw every obſtacle in the way of a marriage which 
would be followed by the loſs of his power, and made 
no e e of 2H el tn e I lng duke to _ 
bets” . 
W While Norfolk was preparing for the execution 25 


his ſchemes, the French ambaſſador, and the biſhop of 


| Rofs, the chief agent for the impriſoned queen, im- 
portuned Elizabeth for the reſtoration of that princeſs 
to her liberty, if not to her crown. 


After much per- 
ſuaſion from theſe advocates, Elizabeth conſented to 
ſubmit three propoſitions to the regent and the ſtates 


of Scotland. One was, that Mary ſhould be complete- | 


ly re-inſtated in the ſovereignty of that realm ; ; the ſe- 


cond purported, that ſhe ſhould be ſuffered to reign in 
conjunction with the king her ſon; and the third inti- 


"mated, that ſhe ſhould be permitted to reſide in 


Scotland, with an honorable appointment, without any 


participation in the government *. 


portunity of preventing, by ſanguinary means, any 


22. = $ e p. 70. Camd. p. 157. 
e 


attempt 


In offering theſe 
propoſals to the earl of Murray, Elizabeth was well 
aſſured that, if any one of the three ſhould be adopted 
by him, it would be the laſt; and ſhe had alſo reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that, if he ſhould accept the laſt, he would 
not long adhere to it, but would take the earlieft op- 


— 
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attempt which Mary might make for the recovery. of c | 


her royal dignity. 


The regent, wait an a, of hs Gates. at 


Perth, ordered the propoſitions of the Engliſh queen to 
"EE read; and, after a ſhort diſcuſſion, the two firſt 
were rejected, and the third was reſerved for future 
deliberation- At the ſame meeting, diſpatches from 
Mary were produced, deſiring that a public inquiſition 
7 might be made into the marriage between her and. the 
earl of Bothwell, with a view to a divoree ; but her 
requeſt was diſregarded, the influence of the regent 


prevailing over the efforts of her friends. Notwith- 
ſtanding this check, the ſcheme of her union with 


Norfolk was ſo far proſecuted, that the biſhop of Roſs, 
in her name, and the duke in perſon, ſignified a mu- 
tual aſſent to the match, in the preſence of the French 
ambaſſador, and ſigned a eontract to that effect, which 


was depoſited in the hands of that miniſter *3. 
As the duke's matrimonial project had been commu- 


; nicated to a great number of indiyiduals, 'it did not 
. eſcape the vigilance of Elizabeth, who was highly diſ- 


_ - pleaſedat the proſpect of a meaſure which would tend 


to the re-eſtabliſhment of an obnoxious rival. Cecil, 
to whom Norfolk had mentioned the affair in conf- 
- dence, affected to approve the marriage; and the ear 
of Leiceſter, the favorite of Elizabeth, promiſed to 
LES uſe has influence for procuring her conſent to it. 
-Without this ſanction, te duke did not intend to 

js proceed to the completion of his. plan; but he flattered 


+ himſelf that the powerful confederacy which he had 
tormed in ſupport of his pretenſions would extort an 


- acquieſcence which the jealous queen would otherwiſe 
+ with-hold. After Elizabeth had gained ſome intelli- 
gence of the affair, Leiceſter communicated t to her al 
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the pac of it; and the was ſo incenſed on the 
occaſion, that ſhe ſent for the duke, bitterly reproach- 
ed him for his clandeſtine proceedings, and command- 


ed him to deſiſt from the proſecution of the match. 
He ventured to inſinuate to her, that it was unreaſon- 


able to expect him to-obey a command delivered in a 
fit of wrath, unleſs it ſhould be fanctioned by the con- 
| currence of the Privy council. She replied with 
warmth, that there was no neceſſity for the advice of 
her council · in an affair of that kind; and treated him 
with ſuch aſperity and obloquy, that he retired from 
her preſence with diſguſt, and ſoon after, without her 
permiſſion, quitted the court, Which ſhe then held at 
Zouthampton. Repairing to the capital, he reflected 
ſeriouſly on his ſituation, and on the vengeance which 
awaited him if he ſhould perſiſt in a reſolution ſo un- 
Pang to his 1 imperious ſovereign. | The fear of the 
_ queen's diſpleaſure converted the former cordiality of 


the nobles into a contemptuous indifference towards 


him; and his ſpirits began to fink at the frequent inti- 
mations which he received of her indignation and reſent- 


ment. Thus dejected, he retired to Kenning-hall in 


Norfolk; and though his friends adviſed him to take 


arms without delay, and truſt to his own popularity, 


and to the ſtrength of Mary's party, for the accom- 
: pliſhment of kis Khemes, he was. too conſcientious to 
promote his views by ſuch ſteps as might be conſtrued 
into treaſon or rebellion. Being ordered by Elizabeth 
to preſent himſelf at court, he thouglit proper to ſub- 
mit to her will, and was confined in a private houſe 
near Windſor. The earls of Pembroke and Arundel, 
and the lord Lumley, who had joined with the earl of 
| Leiceſter in ſending a letter to Mary, in which the duke 


was warmly recommended to her as an huſband, were 


Allo thrown into confinement. Leiceſter was at the 
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| = "ag ſame time . bu der an examination 
before the privy- council, he was diſmiſſed. Sir Ni- 
cholas Throgmorton, à ſtrenuous promoter of the 
match, was impriſoned on that account; and the bi- 
ſhop of Roſs was ſeiſed and interrogated on the ſame 
buſineſs. The reſult of the different examinations 
convinced Elizabeth and her counſellors, that Norfolk 
had no intention of eſpouſing Mary without the conſent 
of his ſovereign, and that the earl of Murray and ſe- 
cretary Maitland had ſuggeſted che ſcheme to him, 
bs and promiſed to promote it with their utmoſt exertions. 
Not appeaſed by this intelligence, Elizabeth committed 
the duke to the Tower. She expreſſed her reſentment 
_ againſt Murray for his concern in the project; but he 
ſoon allayed her diſpleaſure, by aſſuring her that he had \ 
not encouraged it from any real deſire of it's accom- 
pliſhment, but with a view of effecting a ſafe return 
into Scotland, which the duke had threatened to pre- 
vent; and that he continued to cheriſh a ſincere at- 
tachment to her intereſts, and an unalterable determi- 
nation of een his life to her honor, ſecurity, and 
Dire 
The mote which 1 Elizabeth hoes to the Scottiſh 
queen had diſplayed itſelf with augmented force, after the 
- diſcoyeryof the project for marrying her to the duke of 
Norfolk. Whenever Mary's name was mentioned to her, 
ſhe generally uttered ſuch expreſſions of anger as diſgra- 
44 ©  ced both the dignity of her ſtation and the delicacy of her 
dez; uc in late conference with the biſhop of Roſs, 
who remonſtrated with her ! in behalf of his impriſoned 
=... miſtreſs, ſhe deſired him to caution her againſt. the 
practice of ſeditious intrigues, leſt the friends on whom 
"the depended ſhoufd chance to loſe their heads in her 


— 
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ſervice. . | Beſides Norfolk, Mary's 8 principal friends A. D. 


were the earls of N orthumberland and Weſtmoreland, 


8 the former of whom. had offered, before the duke J 


ſeiſare, to make an attempt for procuring her releaſe; ; 


but Norfolk, being conſulted, refuſed to aſſiſt the earl, 


whoſe attachment to the catholic faith, and connexions 


N with the duke of Alva, the governor of the. Nether- 
lands for. the king of Spain, gave room for fuſpecting 25 


that, if he ſhould ſueceedi in effeting the queen s libe- 


ration, he would promote her marriage with a Popiſk | 
prince, rather than with a proteſtant nobleman. To 


remove the duke” 8 ſuſpicions, Northumberland pro- 
poſed to receive him and Mary in the north, and aſſiſt 


them in the accompliſhment of their matrimonial 


views; but Norfolk declined the idea of taking arms 
for the deliverance of his intended bride 8. 5 2 

The earls of N orthumberland and Weed, 
aware of the ſuſpicions entertained of chem by a jea- 


lous and vigilant court, held ſeveral meetings with 
their partiſans, to conſider of the expediency. of proſe- 
cuting or abandoning their ſchemes in behalf of Mary. 


The earl of Suſſex, preſident of the north, demanded | 
of thoſe two noblemen an account of their views; ; and, 


as they were not yet prepared for the inſurrection 
"which they meditated, they made ſtrong proteſtations 
of loyalty and. ſubmiſſion to Elizabeth. On freſh re- 


ports of their machinations, the queen command- 


ed them to repair to her court at Windſor, that 
tbey might vindicate themſelves from the aſperſions 
which had been thrown upon their character. Con- 
ſcious of the danger of putting themſelves into the 
power of a princeſs, who had lately impriſoned the firſt 


peer of the realm for not having diſcloſed to her his 


intention of eſpouſing the Scottiſh queen, they reſolved 
25. Leſley s N egotiations, | 
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77 N. to take arms without delay, wy truſt to the ſword for 
* their ſafety. They expected to be joined by all the 


Nov. 
„ 


catholic mal-corftents ; and had received. a promife of : 
foreign ſuccours from the duke of Alva. N Before they 


| erected the ſtandard of rebellion, the houſe of the earl 4 


of Northumberland was attacked by a party of loyal 
provincials, who hoped to ſeife his perſon ; but he 
found an opportunity of eſcaping to the ſeat of the earl 
of Weſtmoreland, where hjs partiſans reſorted to him, 
and urged him to an inſtant declaration of his ſenti- 
ments. The two earls now publiſhed a «manifeſto, 


intimating | that their views aimed at the re-eſtabliſh- . 


ment of the catholic religlon, the reformation of diſ- 
orders and abuſes, the adjuſtment of the fucceſſion ta 
the crown, and the removal of evil counſellors and 4 | 
ftarts from the management c of the national affairs 
"The Infurgents, at the commencement of their 
operations, diſplayed their zeal for popery. Having 


advanced to the city of Durham, they entered the 


cathe dral, tore the books ufed in the proteſtant ſer- 
vice, erected a crucifix, and ordered the public cele- 
bration of maſs. They af terwards detached a party 6” 
of horſe to releaſe Mary from Tutbury caſtle ; but that 
princeſs having been removed to Coventry, a well- 
fortified city, from which ſhe could not eſcape without 
great difficulty, the rebel detachment returned without 
Tucceſs to the main body. . 8 

_ Had the duke of Norfolk been at liberty, and joined 
| the mal-contents, the rebellion might have become 
formidable under the auſpices of fo popular a noble. 
man. But he was too much attached to the proteſtant 
religion to wiſh ſucceſs to thoſe who aimed at the ſub- | 
verſion of that eſtabliſhment. Though his name was 
 mpoptioned by the rebels ; in their manifeſto, as if he 
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had been a friend to the enterpriſe, he diſclaimed all LY TY 


concern in it, and declared that they had no authority. ? 
for deriving hopes. of ſupport from him or his depen- 
dents. He even ſent directions to the latter to aſſiſt 
 thegoyaliſts i in the ſuppreſſion of the revolt. 

The friends of the government offering their ſervices 
with alacrity, Elizabeth was confident. of  triumphing 
over the efforts of a party headed by leaders of little 
| fagacity, judgment, or experience. She expreſſed her 
firm conviction of the attachment of the majority of 
her people to her intereſts, and animated them to ſtre- 
nuous exertions againſt the attempts of bigots and 
traitors. The earl of Suſſex acted with prudence and 
ſpirit; and, having levied an army, advanced from 
Vork to meet the revolters, who had already reduced 
Bernard-caſtle, and fortified Hartle- pool, but were 
greatly diſtreſſed for want of money. The rebellious 
earls retired at his approach; and hearing that a con- 
ſiderable re- inforcement was daily expected to join the 
royal army, they abandoned all hopes of ſucceſs. Diſ- 
appointed of aid from the Netherlands, and finding 
themſelves prevented, by the efforts of the loyal nobles 
of the north, from drawing the provincials to their 
ſtandard in ſuch numbers as were neceſſary for the ac- 
 compliſhment of their views, they fled into Scotland 
with a ſmall part of their force; and the reſt of their 
partiſans endeavoured to ſecure themſelves from the 
: vengeance of the government, by A rapid diſperſion *?, 
Many, however, were unable to eſcape the vigilance 
of the royaliſts. Above a hundred of them were exe- 
euted by martial law at Durham and Hartle-pool, by 
order of the earl of Suſſex; and Sir George Bowes, 
* marſhal of the army, put to death a much greater 
27. Pages. . 11 e de Fenelon, Cabal or Letters of 


State. 
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4% of number, i in the fams ſummary way. It is ſaid**, that 
about eight hundred perſons ſuffered: by the hands of 
te executioner for this rebelſion; but this account 
ſeems to be exaggerated; though it is evident that the 
ſeverities of e 205M were nes to an e 
nary length. eee n, 
ne fugitive earls ſußered e in * retreat. 
| They were plundered by the banditti of the marches ; 
chey were deprived, amidſt the inclemency of the win- 
ter, of the comforts of life, and could ſcarcely procure 
even the neceſſary means of ſubſiſtence; and they were 
tortured with continual apprehenſions of falling into 
the hands of their enemies. Northumberland was for 
ſome time- concealed and protected in Scotland, till, 
being diſcovered by the emiſſaries of the regent, he was 
. _ Unpriſoned in the caſtle of Loch-leven. Weſtmore- 
Aland received protection from the friends of Mary, and 
at length eſcaped with ſome of his countrymen into 
the Netherlands, where he ſubſiſted on a ſmall penſion 
| Aſſigned to him by the Spaniſh monarch *?, 2 
> Finding the queen of Scots a dangerous der: 
N for whoſe liberty it was probable that frequent at- 
tempts would be made by the Engliſh catholics, who, 
if they ſhould ſucceed in that point, might be tempted 
to take meaſures for placing her on the throne of Eli- 
_ zabeth, the latter had lately entered into a negotiation 
with che earl of Murray for the ſurrender of her un- 
fortunate captive into his hands. It may eaſily be 
- conceived, that, if ſhe had been delivered up to him, 
- ſhe would not long have ſurvived; and the biſhop of 
Roſs, as well as the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, 
e h with Elizabeth on the inhumanity of ſuch 
A procedure, whith, they ſaid, weuld be a conſignment 
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of Mary to certain deſtruction. In the interval of Faq A, v. 
lay conſequeunt on theſe expoſtulations, the regent. Jan aa :, 


was aſſaſſinated at Linlithgow by James Hamilton of 
Bothwell-haugh, who, though | an adherent of Mary, 
was leſs actuated by party vengeance than by reſent- 


ment of a private injury. His fate was lamented 
by Elizabeth with immoderate grief, and warm expreſ- | 


ſions of reſpect for his memory; ; and as he had meanly 
condeſcended to link his independent dignity into the 
lation of a vaſſal to her i imperious will, and to render 
the kingdom of Scotland, as it were, a province of her 
empire, he had a ſtrong claim to the regard of an in- 
tereſted and ambitious princeſs. | | 

The death of the godly regent (for bis Para 


affectation of piety Nack procured him that denomina- 


tion from the populace) inſpired the ſanguine friends 
of N with the hopes of her re-eſtabliſhment. El- 
to oe 54 meaſures for keeping the government of Scot- 
land i in the ſame ſubſervient courſe which had been 


followed during the regeney of Murray. She ſent 
Randolph into Scotland, on pretence of complaining 
of the devaſtations committed on the Engliſh borders 


by the adherents of Mary, but, 1 in reality, with a view 
of watching the motions of the oppoſite parties, and 
promoting the political views of his miſtreſs. N 

While Elizabeth was thus interpoſing 3 in the affaire 


of Scotland, ſhe was diſturbed by a freſh inſurrection 
in thoſe parts of her dominions which bordered on that 
kingdom, Leonard Dacres, though he had offered his 
lervice to the queen in the late revolt, was not ſincere | 
in his profeſſions of loyalty ; for, when he had raiſed a 


corps of borderers under the appearance of an intention 
of oppoling the rebels, he allured to his ſtandard many 
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of 7 fugitive. vaſſals of the two mal-content earls, 


and declared himſelf a friend to the queen of Scots. 


Lord Hunſdon, governor of Berwick, being ordered to 
march againſt Dacres, met with him in Cumberland, 


Ech. 20. and a ſharp conflict enſued, in which four hundred | 


of the inſurgents were ſlain. Their chief fled into 
Scotland, whence he eſcaped to the continent 1 
Hunſdon, averſe to the ſeverities of martial law, 
dhe late exerciſe of Which had occaſioned much clamor 
in the north, interceded with the queen for a general 
-padin to the accomplices of Dacres; and ſhe granted 
it, with the exception of ſome individuals whom ſhe 
found moſt deſerving of puniſhment. The ſame noble- 
man, in the following ſpring, accompanied the earl of 


7, Apr. T7 Suſſex in an expedition into Scotland, undertaken 


with a view of ſtriking terror into Mary's partiſans. 
While Suſſex inyaded North-Britain on the eaſtern ſide, 
Jord Scrope made an incurſion into the weſtern 
" carches; ; and the horrors of devaſtation were diffuſed 
through the law-lands. Under the pretext. of retali- . 


_ ating the late ravages committed by the lairds of Buc- 
cleugh and Ferniherſt, the Engliſh made an indiſcri- 


minate havock among the poſſeſſions of thoſe who were 
diſaffected to the authority of the young king. They 
burned a conſiderable number of villages, ravaged 
ma Ss eſtates, and demoliſhed many forts. Having 
retufhed to Berwick, Suffex detached Sir William 
Drury towards Edinburgh, for the oſtenſible purpoſe 
of ſeiſing the Engliſh rebels who had taken refuge in 
Scotland; but the real view was to promote the ap- 
pointment of ſuch a ſubſtitute for the deceaſed regent 
2s Elizabeth ſhould be inclined to approve. At Cold- 
ingham, Drury received ſix hoſtages from the leaders 
* the . s party, for cheir ſubſerviency to the will of 
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Elizabeth. He was quickly followed by the earl of 
Suſſex, who advancing to Edinburgh, joined his 
forces to thoſe which had been aſſembled by the ene- 


1570. 


mies of Mary. The earl of Lenox, to whom Eliza- 


beth withed the government to be intruſted, accom- 
panied the Engliſh army, whoſe approach intimidated 


the adherents of the Scottiſh queen. The' king of | 


France had promiſed, on the regent's death, to ſend 
ſuccours for promoting the reſtoration of that princeſs; 5 
but the troubles of his own realm, and the deceitful 
negotiations by which Elizabeth amuſed him, pre- 
| cluded that relief. which Mary expected from his in- 


terpoſition. Diſappointed of ſupplies from the conti- 


nent, the friends of Mary were unable to cope with 
adverſaries who were ſupported by the power of Eng- 


land. They therefore fled before the confederates, 


who, to- augment the terror which they had already 
inſpired, committed furious ravages on the eſtates of 
the duke of Chatel-herault and other members of the 
Hamilton family. The ſtates of Scotland, ſoon after, 
admitted the earl of Lenox to the ſtation of governor of 
the realm, firſt under the title of lieutenant, and then 
under that of regent 5 
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The duke of 2 "Nor folk renews 3 intrigue VE a marriage a, 

with. the teen of Scots, —He 15 condemned and exe- 

| + _ ented.- — lizabeth entcrs into a defenſroe alliance With 

8”: Charles IX. of France. —She enjoys 4 lang feries of 
1 | " trauquillity.—The duke of. F.C negotiates a mar- 
. riage w:th, her; ; —bus 2 A, br eaks of the 
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| — ＋ HE ſpirit of Abel and artiſice too ar 5 
|  pervaded t the conduct of Elizabeth. Though ſhe had 
no real intention of reſtoring the queen of Scots, ſhe 
1 5 conſtantly affected an inclination for, the accompliſh- 
went of that friendly purpoſe; but more particularly 
at a time when the foreign ambaſſadors at her court 
were urgent in their remonſtrances for the telief of the 
95 injured princeſs. | Finding chat. Charles IX. Was Mi i- 
poſed to exert himſelf in the cauſe of oppreſſed beauty, 
: a the endeavoured to prevent his hoſtile interference, by 
aſſuring her of his own views in Mary's favor, and by | 
entering into a negotiation for the re-eſtabliſhment of 
that queen. Articles were drawn up, and delivered to 
Mary by ſecretary Cecil and Sir Walter Mildmay 
and, as the conditions were advantageous to Elizabeth, 
the public had the greater reaſon to think her ſincere. 
However rigorous they were to Mary, the neceſſity of 
her affairs demanded a ſubmiſſion to the will of a ſo- 
vereign who held her in captivity. She was required 
to renounce all pretenſions to the crown of England 
during the life of Elizabeth, or of the iſſue which that 
.;prince(s might have; to enter into a perpetual confe- 
e with her; to ſuffer no foreign ſoldiers to reſide 
| "x in 
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in Scotland; to receive no intelligence from any Eng- 


liſh ſubject without Elizabeth's. permiſſion, or without 


immediate notification of it to that queen; to deliver 
up all Engliſh rebels to their natufal ſovereign; to 


grant ſatisfaction for all damages done by the late in- 
roads of the Scots; to proſecute all who were concern- 


ed in the murder of lord Darnly as well as of the car! 


of Murray; ; to ſend the young prince, her- ſon, to be F 


educated i in England; to conſent to her own excluſion 
from the throne of that kingdom, if the ſhould either 


make or encourage any attempt to the prejudice of 


- Elizabeth's authority; to agree, in the ſame caſe, to 
the eſtabliſhment of her ſon on the throne of Scotland; 
to confirm this treaty, immediately after her reſtora- 
tion, by an act of the Scottiſh parliament; to ſuffer 
the caſtle of Hume to remain in the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, till ſhe ſhould have ſatisfied the above-mentioned 
demands of indemnification; and to ſurrender ſix hoſ- 


tages, ſuch as Elizabeth ſhould name, for the com- 
plete performance of this convention *. The fame 
dread of Mary's union with a foreign catholic prince, 
hich had before influenced Elizabeth to interfere in 


ſo authoritative a manner with regard to the mar- 


riage of her rival, prompted her to inſiſt, on the pre- 


ſent occaſion, that ſhe ſhould not contract any match 


without the conſent either of the Engliſh queen, or of 
the greater part of her own nobility. Elizabeth did not 


heſitate to allow Mary this alternative, as ſhe was con- 


ſcious that kde influence in Scotland would command 


the voices of a majority of the nobles of that realm. 


Mary objected to ſome of the articles, and propoſed 
certain modiſications of them: but, rather than con- 
tinue a Priſoner, ſhe was willing to accept them in 


heir moſt rigorous extent. She tranſmitted copies ot 


2 


1. Lord Burghley $ State Papers, vol. i i. p. 60s ere. 


them 


Ss us 
them to the pope, and the kings of France and Spain; 
intimating, that nothing but ſpeedy ſuccour from her 
foreign friends could prevent her from embracing the 
offered terms, however unreaſonable or ignominious! 
Charles and Philip, though deſirous of reſcuing, Mary 
from the hands of the Engliſh queen, were engaged in 
ſchemes which appeared to them of greater moment 


1 . 
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than the concerns of a perſecuted princeſs z_ and there- 


fore contented themſelves - with urging Elizabeth. 
to releaſe and reſtore her priſoner on honorable | 
terms. In anfwer to the remonſtrances of the am- 
baſſadors of thoſe monarchs, the queen declared her 
willingneſs to grant reaſonable conditions to Mary, 


and to accelerate the concluſion of the treaty, on the 
1 arrival of commiſſioners whom ſhe expected from the 
. - regent of Scotland. The earl of Morton, the commen- 


dator of Dunfermline, and Sir James Mac-Gill, were 
daeputed by him to conſer with the lord Levingſton, 


and the biſhops of Roſs and Galloway, who acted as 


: 057%». 


7 Mary” s. commiſſioners. They negotiated in the pre- 


ſence of the lord-keeper, and other privy counſellors 
whom El izabeth had appointed t to adj uſt the articles or 


the treaty. 


The — of the. Engliſh. queen was * mas 


nifeſted by the conduct of Morton and his collegues, 
who peremptorily oppoſed the demand of ſending the 


.. young king to the Engliſh court, and declared that 
they neither had nor could have inſtructions to com- 


| ply with any propofal derogatory to the authority of 
that prince; or, in other words, that their party 
never would agree to che reſtoration of Mary. When 


the leaders of A faction whoſe preſent power had ariſen 
from Elizabeth's. encouragement, and could be eaſily 


- diffolved by her efforts, thus ventured ta diſſent ſrom | 
articles which the had 1 5 + it was eaſy to con- 
33 e ee 
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clude that a behaviour ſeemingly ſo refractory was 
eountenanced by ſecret intimations of her real ſenti- 
ments. From the oppoſition of the king's adherents 
te the projected treaty, the conferences proved abor- 
tive; and the partiſans of Mary, diſgaſted and exaſpe- 


1. 


rated at thé collufion between Elizabeth and the re- 


gent, reſolved to oppoſe the authority of the latter 
wich all Their efforts. The rage of inteſtine animoſity 


now broke forth in continual ſkirmiſhes; of which the 


regent himſelf felt the fatal effects. A party of his 


enemies having attetapted to ſurpriſe him at Stirling, 


a rencontre enſued, in which, though his friends pre- 
yailed; he was flain. He was a man of weak | intel 


le&s and ſtrong paſſions y and his adminiſtration was 


extremely violent. He was ſucceeded in his high 


office by the earl of Mar, Who, of all the nobles of 


grity and patriotiſm . 


To check the intrigues of Mary's friends i in England, | 
Elizabeth, in a parliament which met after an interval - 
of above four years, procured the enactment of a law, 


: the king” s party, eng by the Os nd on inte= . 


importing that whoever ſhould attempt to ſubvert the 


authority or injure the perſon of the queens or ſhould 
affirm that ſhe was an heretic, ſchiſmatic, infidel, or 


Uurper, or that the deſcent of tlie crown could not 


be affected by the ſtatutes of the realm, ſhould be 
deemed guilty of high⸗treaſon; and chat All who ſhould 
maintain, i in writing or printing, during the queen's life, 
chat any individual, except the natural iſſue of her body, 


Was or ought to be her heir and ſucceſſor, mould“ : 


for the firſt offznce forfeit a moiety of their goods, and 
A for a year, and, for the ſecond, ſhould 


3 Camd. Ann. Elis.—Leſley 3 Negotiations. —Crawfard's Me- | 
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_ year, publiſhed a bull againſt Elizabeth, depoſing her,, 


as an heretic and uſurper, from her royal dignity, anld 
denouncing excommunication againſt all who ſubmit- 


ted to her authority *, an act was promulgated in 


this parliament, ſubjecting to the penalties of high 
treaſon; all who ſhould obtain, publiſh, or execute, 
any papal bull or writing, or ſhould, in virtue of ſuch 


pretended authority, reconcile any perſon to the 


Romiſh religion, the individual fo reconciled being alſo - 


liable to the ſame puniſhment. - | 


The proteſtant diſſenters ws called 3 — 


made great efforts to ſecure a ſtrong party in the legiſ- 
lature; and, as their exertions had not been altogether 


beer l, a greater oppoſition appeared to the 
meaſures of the court than in the former parliaments 


of this reign. The queen, diſpleaſed at the free- 
dom of ſpeech adopted by the puritanical members, 


and alarmed at the ſpirit of inquiry which they endea- 


1 voured to propagate among their parliamentary aſſo- 


cCiates, reſolved to check their preſumption. One 5 
Strickland having moved for a reformation of the li- 


turgy, ſhe ſignified her reſentment at his invaſion of 
ber prerogative of ſupreme head of the church, by or- 


dering him to appear before the council, and prohibit- 


ing him from acting as a member of the houſe. This 
interference was reprobated as an encroachment on the 
privileges of parliament; and a warm debate enſued, 
which was at length checked by the influence of the 
miniſtry. Finding that the houſe had abſtained from . 


| any vote with regard to the excluded member, the 


queen condeſcended to relinquiſh her indignation. a5 


e 


. Camd. p. 183—18f.— One Felton affixed a copy of this bull to 
= * palace- gate of the biſhop of London; and being unwilling to avoid, 
by flight, the honor of ed in the cauſe of reperr, he was ſciſed 
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his condu@ and he . — to reſume his beit * 


in parliament 


Another puritan, ir _ Canie ſeſſion; was repri- 


manded by the tountil for oppoſing the grant of a mo- 
nopoly; and other attempts were made by the court to 


check tlie freedom of debate, and reſtrain, within 
narrow bounds; che liberty of parliamentary oppoſi- 
tion. All motions for inquiring into abuſes were 
quickly diſcountenanced by the miniſterial members; 
and, when the queen diſſolved the parliamient, ſhe 
rautioned the commons, by the medium of the lord- 


keeper, againſt I further diſplay. of that audacious and 


arrogant behaviour of which ſome raſh individuals of 


their number had been guilty 5: 


The puritans, in one garten evinced a 100 N 


which was more agrecable to the inclinations of Elizas 


beth than their deſire of religious innovation or of po- 
litical liberty: We alkide to their animoſity againſt. 


the queen of Scotland, whom they deteſted for her 


attachment td the Romiſk ſuperſtition? But, though 
Elizabeth was not diſpleaſed at their tancor againſt 


her rival, the was at prefent ünwilling to give ericou- 
ragement to 4 motion Which was made in this ſefſion, 


importing that Mary; if ſhe ſhould in any reſpe& in⸗ 


May 19. | 


fringe the laws of England, ſhould be ſubjeCted to the 


ſame judicature to which the wife of an Englith peer 


was amenable: She conſidered this propoſal as pre- 5 


mature; and her influence N the rejection of 


ns 
With a view of detting the French court from. 
any attempts for the reſtoration of Mary, Elizabeth 


had lately liſtened to the overtures of marriage made 


3 to her by Cathatine | de Medicis, in behalf of her fort | 


4. Journals of Elizabeth” 8 Parliaments, by Sir Symonds 4 Ewes. 
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died delays, ſhe protracted, the negotiation for ſome 


years. The duke's brother, Charles IX. affected to 


promote the match, that, by a ſeeming eagerneſs to 


form an alliance between the royal family of France 


and à princeſs who was conſidered as the champion 
of. the proteſtant cauſe, he might ſeduce the Hugue- 


nots into an opinion of his having renounced his ani- 


moſity againſt them. Finding it impracticable to 
reduce them by open war, Charles and Catharine had 
concerted the plan of ruining them by treachery; and 


a peace had been concluded with them, by which they 
| kad received a full pardon for their offenees, and had 
been favored with a renewal of the edicts of toleration. 
Jo inſpire them with the, confidence of a complete 


reconciliation, the king for ſome time ſtrictly adhered 
ro the treaty, and even loaded their chiefs with honors 
and emoluments ; and a negotiation for a marriage be- 
tween the preſumptive ] heir of his crown and a proteſ- 
tant queen ſeemed likely to render theſe devoted vic- 


| tims leſs ſuſpicious of their fate. 5 


From the amity now ſubſiſting 5 che fore- 
reigns of France and England, the Scottiſh queen 
began to deſpair of the aſſiſtance which the former 


had promiſed her; and ſhe was therefore obliged to 
| truſt to the king of Spain for the redreſs of the injuries 
"which ſhe ſuffered from the malignity of Elizabeth. 
The duke of Alva flattered her with the proſpect of 
her reſtoration to her liberty and her throne and, by 


the direction of his catholic majeſty, he employed 
emiſſaries to ſoment the diſaffection of the Engliſh 
papiſts to the rr of Elizabeth, and perſuade them 


to attempt the reſcue of the impriſoned. queen. The 
; pope, by the medium 2 Ridolphi (an Italian mer- 
. who had —_ reſided i in London), promoted the 


8 5 ſame 
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Tame cauſe, and even cel his purſe for the eneou- 


ragement of Mary's s friends, This foreigner, who 
was a man of addreſs and intrigue, had been confined 
by Elizabeth for his promotion of Mary” 8 projected 
union with the duke of Norfolk ; but, having been 


ſoon reſtored to Tiberty, | he had an opportunity of re- 
newing his correſpondence with that princeſs. Her ö 
Really. friend, the biſhop of Roſs, acted in concert 


with Ridolphi; z and the offers of the pope and the 
king of Spain being communicated to her Engliſh par- 
tiſans, a conſpiracy Was formed for her relief. The 


duke of Norfolk, though his ſolemn promiſe of never 


reſuming the ſcheme af "his marriage with her had 


1 


procured. his releaſe f rom tlie Tower, was now tempt- 


ed to violate his faith by *the perſuaſions of Ridolphi 


and the biſhop, AN with the ſolicitations of ; 


Mary! herſelf, ſignified by letters which ſhe wrote to 


him in cipher. He found himſelf excluded from the con- 
fidence of his ſovereign, whoſe ſuſpicions, wheh e once 


arouſed, were rarely removed; amd though his prin- 


| <iples of loyalty | rendered him averſe to the idea of re- 


wellion, he appeaſed his conſcience by reflecting that 
he aimed only at the reſcue of an unfortunate queen 


from the ſavage, hands of tyranny, - and at the accom- | 


f pliſhment of an honorable | union with her. But the 
"misfortune Was, that, from Elizabeth's determined 
oppoſition to theſe ambitious though 2 generous views, 
they could not be brought to effect without ſuch ſedi- 
tious practices as might endanger her tarone, and in- 
f volve the actors in the conſequences of treaſon. 


When the letters of Mary.to.the duke had been de- x 


eiphered, he commanded his ſecretary, Hickford, to 
burn the originals; but that faithleſs domeſtic, inſtead 
of executing this order, depoſited the papers in a place 


of concealment. In an interview which the duke had 
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with Ridolphi, the latter earneſtly ſolicited him to 
embark 1 in an inſurrection for the relief of Mary, for 


the ſucceſs of which, he ſaid there were three re- 


quiſites. Theſe were; A 2 popular and powerful leader, 
2 conſiderahle ſum of mgney, and the addition of a 
foreign force to the warriors. whom the Engliſh nobles 


of Mary's party might be enabled to muſter. The duke, 


he obſerved, anſwered. the” firſt requilite x the pope 


had engaged to contribute amply to the ſecond de- 
| mandy and the Spaniſh- monarc would ſupply the 
third, by ſending « over a ftrong body « of troops 
| folk liſtened to this plauſible . ſcheme ; but, when Ri- 
dolphi produced three letters intended for che pope, 
the king of Spain, and the duke of Alva, the cautious 


Nor- 


peer refuſed to fign them, though (if we may credit 
the declaration. of one of his domeſtics) he conſented | 
to intimate to the Spaniſh - - ambaſſador, by | a verbal 


- "meſſage, that” he acquieſced, in the purport of thoſe 


Epiſtles, and would | cheerfully. promote £ the intereſts of 
the Scottiſh queen 2 

Ridolphi 1 now paſſed over to the icons, and had 
1 conferences with the duke of Alva at Bruſſels, 
the reſult of which he communicated to Charles Bailly, 
one of Mary's emiſſaries. | Returning | to England, 
Bailly was apprehended and ſcarched ; and the dif- 
patches which he brought were delivered to lord Cob- 


ham, warden of the cinque: ports, by whoſe. conni- 


vance the biſhop of Roſs ſubſtitured another packet 


- for the genuine one. The privy council, having ex- 


amined this meſſenger, procured no confeſſions from 
him till the rack was applied; and he then diſcloſed 


the particulars of his interviews with Ridolphi, and 
acknowledged that his diſpatches were in the biſhop” 5 
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hands. This breit, who, aware of his Ausger, had AD. 


ſecreted all his papers öf moment, was immediately 
viſited by the earl of Suſſex and other privy counſellors; 


and, after a fruitleſs ſearch, he was committed to the 


cuſtody of the biſhop of Ely. While he was in con- 
finement, an event occurred which promoted the full 
diſcovery of the conſpiracy. A ſum of money being 
delivered-to one Browne, a dependent of the duke of 
Norfolk, to be conveyed into Scotland for the uſe of 
Mary” 8 friends, the bearer betrayed his truſt, and pro- 
duced” the caſh before Elizabeth's miniſters . As it 
was conſigned to lord Herries, the ſending of it was 
deemed an act of treaſon, on the ground bf his being 
| included among thoſe Scots who had been declared, 

by proclamation, enemies to the queen and realm of 
England, for having protected the rebellious fugitives 
of chat nation, and committed devaſtations in the 
marches, though | the chief reaſon was their firm adhe- 
, rence to the cauſe af Mary. In conſequence of the 
information given by Browne, the duke's ſecretary was 
apprehended, and not only examined with regard to 
the money, but required to relate whatever he knew of 
the correſpondence between his maſter andthe queen of 


1371. 


Scots. Being preſſed with interrogatories, he at length 


informed the examinants of the place where he had 


concealed the letters of that princeſs, as well as others 


which the duke had received on the ſubject of the con- 


| ſpiracy. Two other fervants- of the duke, named 
Barker and Baniſter,” were ſeiſed and queſtioned; and 


Norfolk himſelf underwent an examination in his o.] 
| houſe. Not being acquainted with the diſcloſures made 


by his domeſtics, 'or with the preſervation of thoſe 
dangerous papers which he had ordered his ſecretary 


4 to * he diſclaimed all knowledge of the 1 intrigues 
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4 . of the captive queen, and. denied that he had in the 
| ſmalleſt degree receded from his promiſe of avoiding a 


correſpondence with her. As. Elizabeth was convinced ; 
of the truth of the late confeſſions to his prejudice, ſhe. 


commanded. Sir Ralph Sadler to conduct him as a 


8 Priſoner to the Tower; z an order which filled the po- 
pulace with ſorrow a regret, as it was improbable 
chat the queen's animoſity would ſuffer him to eſcape 


with life from his renewed diſgrace. The earls of 
Arundel. and. Southampton, the lords Cobham and 
Lumley, Sir Henry Percy, and ather individuals wha 
were ſuſpected of being privy to the conſpiracy, were 
alſo impriſedwd. When the duke. found that he had 


: been betrayed, he was ſeiſed with indignation at the 
. treach ery of thoſe in whom he had confided, and 


; warmly = Ripe his own credylity, He then, with | 

great humility, entreated the cauncil to. intercede for 
him with his offended forereign ; promiſing that he 
would not conceal. 2, ſingle circumſtance of which he 


: had any knowledge, and proteſting that he had never 


concurred in any ſcheme which would tend to che detri- 
ment of the queen, or of che kingdom. Being now 
queſtioned on a multiplieity of points, he anſwered 


with frankneſs and ſincerity; and from the confeſſions = 
of him and his accomplices, an invidiqus /account of 
the Plot 1 was 51 up, and e to the 9 by 


| the queen's order, 


As the biſhop, of Roſs » was 4 cs in the 


5 a frequent attempts were made to obtain .a full 


confeſſion from him; and though he long inſiſted on 
his privileges as an ambaſſador, which precluded him 


from being obliged to give an account of his conduct | 
5 bs any perſon. whatever except his POR. miſtreſs, he 
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was at length induced, by menaces of: 3 A. D. 


againſt him as a traitor, and by the conſideration of 
| the diſcoveries which had already been made, to gra- 
. tify the. migiſtry-with an ample, diſcloſure of, the 


ſchemes contrived for the relief of the queen of Scots, 
On this condition only did he receive a promiſe of 
pardon ;. for #hey aſſured him that they were j uſtified 
by the opinions of the moſt learned of the Engliſh 


_ civilians in proceeding to the puniſhment of an ambaſ- 


ſador Who had entered into a conſpiracy Meta the 
ſoyergign to-whom!he had been depitted;- ©: 1 n oy 


1571. 


5 Being brought to a trial before his bebte 1 Fear 4 D. 
of Norfolk was arraigned on the following heads. It Jay T6 


vas alleged againſt him, that, in the eleventh year of 
Elizabeth, he had conſpired againſt her ;cigwnjand 


life, and had requeſted. the aid of foreign arms ſor the 


accompliſhment of his traitorous purpoſes; that, 
though he knew that Mary, late queen of Scotland, 
eg aſſumed the title of queen of England, he had 


formed the intention, of eſpouſing her without conſult- 
op. 8 18 lawſul ſovereign, and had lent her a conſider- 


able ſum of money, contrary to a promiſe given under 
his hand; that, when the earls of Northumberland 
and Weſtmoreland, and other rebels, had been driven | 
into Scotland, he had afforded them . pecuniary aid; 
that, in the queen's thirteenth year, he had, by letters, 
| ſolicited the pope, the king of Spain, and the duke of 
Alva, to ſend over auxiliary forces for the reſcue of Mary, 
and the re-eſtabliſhment of popery in England; and 
that he had aſſiſted lord Herries, and other Scots who 
| were enemies to Elizabeth **, Though he firmly de- 
| nied ſome of theſe charges, and proteſted the inno- 
Cence of his intentions with regard to the reſt, he was 
pronounced guilty of high treaſon by his peers, with- 
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the ſkatütes of Edward VI. required. It was indeed 
pretended,” that what he himſelf confeſſed juſtiſied the 


court in with-holding from him the public appearance 


of the 7 ah V virtue N an e g geg, mention- | 


ras ger Ae. 9 


The duke wy the-moſt A peta and ER" 10 


| ridden in the kingdom, Elizabeth was too jealous of 
his influence and popularity, as well as of his attach- 


ment to the queen of Scots, to think of extending her : 
clemency to him. She affected, however, with her 


uſual hypocriſy, to be inclined to the adoption of mer- 


+: 1; GE ſentiments; and though Cecil (whom ſhe had 


lately created baron of Burghley) diſſuaded her from 
pardoning the condemned peer, ſhe reſolved not to 


confent to his death till a parliamentary addreſs fhould Be, 


be made for his execution: The legiſlative body being 


June 2. 


aſſembled, the commons, ſubſervient to Ehzabeth's | 


inclinations, voted an addreſs, expreſſive of their firm 


conviction, that the duke's life was dangerous to the 


tranquillity of the realm and the ſafety of the queen 


Pleaſed with che opportunity of imputing his death to 
the earneſt ſolicitations of the repreſentatives of the 


people, ſne ſigned the warrant for his decapitation. 


Though, in the courſe of his impriſonment, he had made 


abject ſupplications for mercy, bis laſt moments were 


marked with calmneſs and fortitude ; and the fincere 
compaſſion of the public attended the fate of an unfor- 
tunate nobleman, whoſe good qualities had rendered him 


an object of eſteem, and whoſe! apparent deviations | 
from the ſtrictneſs of loyalty reſulted more-from a 


- ſympathy with the diſtreſſes of an injured queen, than 
from thoſe ee ni of mind . conſtitute me 
. and the rebel. 1 „ Eno 


2 a. Journal of Elizabeth's Parliaments by d'Ewes. 
During 


4 
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| B "forma; for his deliverance, and for the aſſaſſination 
of lord Burghley, by Kenelm. Berney, Edmund . 
, ther, and others; but it was diſcloſed to the miniſtry 
by one Herle, an accomplice. Mather having de- 
clared that the Spaniſh ambaſſador had encouraged 
| him to "the execution of this plot, Borgheſe, an atten- 
dant of chat miniſter, was ſeiſed and examined. But 
the queen did. not think proper to punith the domeſtic 
of. an ambaſſador; though, for this and other inſtances 
of ſiniſter machination, ſhe ordered the repreſentative 
of Philip of quit her kingdom. Berney and Mather 
did nor eſgape with impunity z. their intentions being 
deemed ſufficiently — neee lervin 
of a violent death 3. hs CGI 
I The fate of the duke of Norfolk a blow 
to the intereſts of the Scottiſh queen; and ſhe conſi- 
dered it not only as a ſtrong proof of the animoſity 


which Elizabeth bore to all the friends of a rival prin- 
ceſs, but as a melancholy prognoſtic of her own de- 


ſtruction. That cataſtrophe which, in her hours of 
deſpondence, the perſecuted queen preſaged to herſelf, 
would have been leſs diſtant than it really was, had 
not Elizabeth's regard to appearances induced her to 


lots, who propoſed, in the lower houſe of, parliament, 
to © proceed. againſt Mary in the higheſt degree of - 
4 treaſon, and touch her as well in life, as in title and 
_ dignity.” They drew up a liſt of © reaſons to prove 
that their ſovereign: was bound in conſcience to pro- 
« ceed with ſeverity in the caſe of the late queen of 
e Scots z” but their pretended proofs were unſupported 
by fair reaſoning, and were repugnunt to the princi- 


13. Burghley' 5 State Papers, vol. ii. —Digges $ Complete Ambai- 
> ſador. | 


> 
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D. ples of moral juſtice. Elizabeth not having yet pre- 


pared either herſelf or the bulk of her people for the 
execution-of an independent queen, intimated her de- 


Gre of deferring that meafure, however it might tend 


to her ouin fecurity. A bill was afterwards preſented 


to the houſe, fdr difabling Mary from the right of fuc- | 


ceſſiom to be crown of England: but it was not at 


_ time ideemet' expedient to rege * we” an 


exchufibr-of the heir df the crew n. 
:2: White Elizabeth thus affected a tender 


6/enteoirege” tat difperfiont ef "libels \againft that 


princeſs, particularly of ont written by Buchanan, 
dehieh refleAs more diſgrace on the memory of che a- 
tor than on that of his calumniated ſovereign! © At 
che fame time, with groſs partiality, ſhe ſtudibuſſy 


ä fuppreſſed chat defence of Mary's cliaracter and hondr 


5 Which be biſhop of Roſs had compoſed. Not content 


-with biting the reputation of her prifoner by all tlie 


| means in Ber power, ſhe how reſolved to add inſult to 


ty. She ſent four deputies to expoſtulate fevere- 

Ay with Mary bn the different offences which ſhe thought 
Proper to impute to her. The accuſetprineeſs replied 
20 ſome of the charges by 4 peremptory denial, and to 
-othets by apologies drawn from the juſtifiable deſire of 


_ refeaing- herſelf from unmerited impriſonment z and 
me declared her readineſs to appear before the parlia- 
ment, and ſubmit her conduct to the inveſtigation of 


that aſſembly . Though Elizabeth was conſcious of 


Her inſtuence over the deliberations of her legiſlative 


ſubjects, ſhe declined an acceptance of Mary's offer, 
. etended to conſider as a mere bravado- 


* "14. DE wes p. 205 Sec. - irype's Annals, | 15. can p | 
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Wich a view of obſtructing the return of che French 
1 attachment to Mary, Elizabetl' had lately en- 
tered into a defenſive league with that monarch, who, 


349 


A. D. 
72. 


* 


to increaſe the confidence of the Huguenots in his in- 


cerity, readily met the advances of a proteſtant queen. 


Even the ſagacity of Elizabeth, and of Walfingkam, 


her ambaſſador at the French court, did not penetrate 
the veil of Charles's diſſimulation, or ſuſpect that a 


prince ſo young and of ſo Warm a temper ſnould che- 
riſh that deliberate malice, and cool perfidy which he 
ſoon after laws in the perpetration of one of the 
s that ever difgraced a nation, 


or n ee the. page of hiſtory. Pxompted by oy 
revenge and bigotry, and encouraged by the pernicious | 


counſels of his mother, Catharine de Medicis, as well 
as of the young duke of Guile (who not only inherited 


the animoſity: borne by his family to the proteſtants, 


but was inflamed with a defire of revenging his father's 


. death ), Charles gave directions for a general aſſaſſina- 
tion of the Huguenots throughout the different pro- 


vincos of his realm. After a ſeries of banquets. and 


_ diverſions at court, at which the leaders of the.proteſ= | 
| tant party aſſiſted, in honor of the marriage of the king 
of Navarre: (afterwards Henry IV.) with one of the 


ſiſters of the French monarch, the horrid project was 


put in execution. The catholie affaſſins, headed by 
the duke of Guiſe, commenced the work of deſtruc- 


tion by the ſlaughter of admiral Coligni, and of the 


| friends and domeſtics of that illuſtrious hera- The 


carnage was proſecuted with ſuch brutal ferocity, that 


nothing cquld exceed the horrors with which, the feſti- 
val of St. Bartholomew was attended. 'The,nobility 
and the pophlace, the old and the young, the females 


as well as males, fell victims to popiſh fury. Catha- 


Aug: 24 


rine de Medicis beheld * reiterated acts of murder 


with 


— ans and Charle 
| of the dignity of his ſtation; and ſo callous to the ſenti: 
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was ſo regardleſs 


ments of Humanity; as to be himſelf an actor in the in- 


| famous ſcetier” The bulchery was continued for ſeve- 
ral ey and 10,000 perfons -were-facrificed in the 


lis'of France. In other parts of that realm; 


the ame cruelties were perpetrated; and the number 
of murdered Huguenots * without een 


ration, to about 30, % **% 4 | 

This maſſacre excited a viel conleridtion e by 
all the proteſtants of Europe, who were inclined to conſic 
der it as the fruit of a ᷑atholie confederacy for the utter 
extirpation of the profeſſors of their religion. Elizabeth 
was not only ſhocked at the inhunianity- of her new _ 
ally, but was apprehenſive that a prince who had given | 


uch ſanguinary proofs of his averſion to the proteſ- 


tant cauſe would renounce the friendfhip of a reform 
ed princeſs, recur to his former ſchemes in behalf of 


| the queen of Scots, and unite with the king of Spain 
for the eſtabliſhment of Mary on a throne which was 


now occupied by an excommunicated heretic.” To 
avert ſo dangerous a Confederacy, ſhe courted the 
friendſhip of Charles, and aſſured him of the conti: 


nuance of her amity; but could not forbear to expreſs 


her deteſtation of the late barbarities committed by his 


direction, which he had pretended to juſtify by im- 


8 pauting to the Huguenots ſuch deſigns as threatened the 


ſubverſion of his throne. To guard the more effectu- 


ally againſt the eventual hoſtilities of the popiſh courts, 


the gave orders for putting her kingdom in the beſt 


pa poſture of defence, and ſecured, by ſome — 


acts, the loyal fervices of her ſubjects. 
The maſſacre of Paris, by inflaming the minds of 


þ _ FAG RR againſt the Romiſh church, tended to, 


x6, Thust Hitt, f.—DirieMezeray: ; 
| 59 -  - injure 


. 
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injure the intereſts of Mary both in England 4 in 2 — | 
Scotland. As ſhe cheriſhed a ſtrong predilection for 7.8 

| religion which countenanced the moſt enormous 3s 
crimes, and which, notwithſtanding the revival of 
learning and taſte, and the diffuſion of humanity and 
refinement, ſtill retained (as the late butchery proved) 
| the ſavage features of more barbarous times, her pro- 
teſtant friends, whoſe numbers were not ſmall, began 
to deſert her cauſe, and dreaded leſt, in the event of 
her reſtoration to her throne, ſhe ſhould join the aſſo- 
ciation which ſeemed to have been formed by the popiſh 
ſovereigns for the deſtruction of the diſciples of the re- 
formed faith. The counſellors of Elizabeth took ad- 
5 vantage of the horrid acts of a catholic court to fill her 
128 mind with a greater dread of the intrigues of Mary 
| and her partiſans, and of the conſequences that might 
reſult to the. Engliſh from the deyolution of their crown 
to a popiſh prineeſs. Hence the royal captive was 
guarded with a ſtricter vigilance ; the profeſſors of her 
religion were more ſtudiouſſy diſcountenanced; and 
the arts of ange were exerted againſt her with more 
general effect. 
| Mary's adherents in Scotland were ill volved: in 
Lotties with the king's party; and ſuch was the 
mutual animoſity which prevailed, that the priſoners 
on each fide were generally put to death. The earl 
of Mar, the regent, endeavoured to effect an accom- 
modation between the parties; but the intrigues of 
— prevented the ſucceſs of his laudable endea- 
Ik appears that Elizabeth made an offer of de- 
| deere, the queen of Scots into the hands of the re- 
gent, on condition that he ſhould give hoſtages for 
proceeding againſt her in ſuch a deciſive manner as to 


to preclude the two realms from being further endanger- 
| % nd xo e ed 


. 
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n ed by Jer arts © Killigiew: was charged with inſtrue- 
5% tions to this anke he could not procure th 
| acceptance of the offer. The earl of Mar dying about 
this time, Morton was appointed his ſueceſſor in the 
> adminiſtration. The latter had conſtantly acted as 
RTE, the creature, of Elizabeth; and, by her aſſiſtance, he. 
was quickly enabled to.cruſh the party of Mary. The 
Hamiltons and. the Gordons, who had long been the 
chief ſupports of that princeſs, found it expedient to 
a ſubmit to the new regent. Kirkaldy of Grange, who 
73. held the caſtle of Edinburgh in her name, was com- 
pelled to ſurrender to the combined forces of Eliza- 
3 beth and the young king 3 and this gallant officer, 
u, or his military fill, and his ardent zeal for the 
| independence of his country, has been compared toitlie 
celebrated Wallace, was ſubjected, like that hero, to 
an ignominious death. \ Maitland, of Lethington, ſup» 
7 poſed to have been the principal agent in the forgery 
| of thoſe letters which were produced for the crimina- 
tion of Mary, whole intereſts, however, he afterwards 
| ſtrenuoully promoted, is ſaid to have committed an 
8 act of ſuicide, to avoid the diſgrace of a public execu- : 
ttiion, which he dreaded from the enmity of his old col- 
; legue Morton. Aftex theſe events, eg Ar 
| ſome. years of tranquillity **, 
England was allo. 3 in a long . of peace. 
The duke of Anjou, who, under the appellation of 
Henry HI. Tucceeded Charles IX. on the throne. of 
. D. France, was too much embroiled with the religious 
| flactions which agitated his kingdom, to meditate a 
violation of the treaty which his brother had concluded 
With Elizabeth, and which he himſelf now ratified. . 
The king of Spain, whoſe attempts the eee moſt 


17. Burghley's State Papers, vol. di. p. 225. 1 Crawlſord's 
and Melvil's Memoirs. — Camd. Ann, «5; 


reaſon 
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| hoſtilities, at a time when his territories in the Nether. 

lands were conyulſed by a formidable reyolt, The. 
forbearance of theſe two potentates, of whoſe union 
again ker ſhe was apprebeafive, gave her ample lei- 


_ . 33 
” reaſon to dread, was not diſpoſed to proyoke her by 4. D, 


| 157M. 


{ure to cultivate the arts of peace, and continue the 


encouragement of thoſe purſuits which render a peo 


ple proſperous and flouriſhing · 


The inhabitants of the Netherlands had ben for 


ſome Years oppreſſed i in the moſt tyrannous manner, 


| by the arbitrary and perſecuting temper of Philip. As | 


the privileges which had been ſucceſſively conferred on 
them by former princes were repugnant to his deſpotic 


maxims, he had paid Bo regard to eſtabliſhed rights or 


immunities; and, as the Lutheran religion had made a | 


very conſiderable progreſs in thefe proyinces, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſanguinary attempts of Gharles V. for its, 


extirpations his bigoted ſon renewed, with the moſt. | 


| ferocious seal, the horrors of religious murder. Loud 


clamors naturally aroſe from ſo iniquitous a ſyſtem of 


government; and the indignation of the nobility coun- 
tenanced the diſcontents of the multitude, Tumults 


broke out in many of the towns; and great diſorders - 


were committed hy the incenſed populace: Theſe 


petty inſurrections, however, were ſoon quelled; and; | 


a prudent and moderate adminiſtration would doubt - 


leſs haue allayed the ferment of the public mind, and 


ſecured the tranquillity of the country. But Philip, 
irritated hy the late ſymptoms of appoſition to his will, 


reſolved to cruſh that free ſpirit which-his tyranny had 


arouſed, and to .annihilate thaſe dangerous privileges 
which obſtructed his career of oppreſſion. He ſent 


the duke of Alxa, whoſe military. merit was diſgraced | 


by the moſt atrocious inhumanity, to act as governgr 
of the Low Countries. A ſeries of injuſtice, rapine, 


Vor. V. | (ag.) EY A Aa and 
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and bloodſhed, marked the ſway of this nobleman; 5 
the privileges of the provinces were aboliſhed in form; - 


1 exorbitant taxes were impoſed; the leaſt reſiſtance to 


/ 


the government was puniſhed with extraordinary ſe- | 
verity 3 ; and the cruelties of the aA ee wa wi 


to the enormities of civil tyranny o. | _ 
The horrid barbarities of the duke of Ana 3 | 


6 frequent emigrations from the territories 


which he governed, Elizabeth had readily afforded an 


aſylum in England to many of the Belgic exiles; and, 


_ by theſe ingenious mechanics, the eſtabliſhed manu- 


*  faQtures of that kingdom were improved, and valuable 


. additions were made to the ſtock of induſtry and art . 


In the earlier part of Alva's adminiſtration, an op- 
portunity of diſtreſſing that ſcourge of the Low Coun- 
tries had occurred to Elizabeth. The ſum of 400,000 
ducats having been ſent from Spain to Flanders, the 


veſſel which contained it had taken refuge in an Eng- 


liſh port from the attacks of ſome French privateers. 
- Being informed that the money belonged to ſome Ge- 
noeſe merchants, and that it was the intention of Alva 
ts ſeiſe it for the pay of his forces, and the ſupport of 


His arbitrary government, Elizabeth detained the 
whole ſum, and gave ſecurity for repaying it to the 
| owners. Alva was fo exaſperated at his diſappoint- 


ment, that he ſeiſed the perſons as well as property of 
all the Engliſh who were then in the Netherlands; 

_ ſep which the queen retaliated without delay on * 
Adee of Philip. A ſenſe of tlie mutual ineonveni- 
ence ariſing from the interruption of the commerce 
between England and the mne at "x pro- 

duced an accommodation *',- g 


| 19 Grotii Annal. de Rebus Belgicis.—Camnd. Ana. Ele. 
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When the impolitic ſeverities of Alva . A. D. 


| the patience of an oppreſſed: people; ſo as to produce, 
in the minds of many, a full determination of e 
Elizabeth was ſolicited” by the mal- contents to aſſiſt 
them in the vindication of their liberties: but ſhe de- 


| : elined, for the preſent, the adoption of ſuch meaſures 


as might involve her in a war with the potent ſove- 
reign of Spain. William prince of Orange, who had 


reſided 6n his eſtates in the Low Countries till: his 


Z «diſguſt to the Spaniſh government induced him to re- 


tire to his own county of Naſſau, ſtudiouſſy encou- 
raged the diſaffection of the injured provincials, and 


reſolved to embrace the firſt opportunity of aſſiſting 
them in the removal of a yoke which could no longer 
be endured by men of ſpirit. While he was employed 


in making preparations for his grand ſeheme, a party of 
Flemiſh exiles, who ſubſiſted by acts of piracy com- 


mitted againſt the adherents of Philip, and whom Eli- 


-zabeth had ſuffered to diſpoſe | of | their prizes in | her | 
dominions, were deprived of the protection of her 


ports by her attention to the remonſtrances of that 


prince; and being urged by the neceſſity of their 
affairs to ſome bold enterpriſe, they united under the 
command of the count de la Marche, who acted in 
ſubordination to the prince of Orange, and made an 


attempt on the Brille, which was ſoon reduced. This 


exploit ſo effectually rouſed the ſpirit of the neigh⸗ 


bouring people, that the ' fortunate adventurers were” 
quickly reinforced ; and; in a ſhort time; notwith= 


ſtanding all the efforts of the duke of Alva and his | 
Spaniſh veterans, the greater part of the provinces. of 


Holland and Zealand revolted from Philip **; | 
The prince of Orange, returning into me Nether- 
lands, exerted all his influence and ability! in dement- 


„ — ad annum 15a. 
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1 che union of dhe rerolters, and in preparing them 


ſor a vigorous perſeverance in the aſſertion of their li- 


berties. The vindictive erdelty with which the Spa- 


iniards carried on the war againſt them, ſerved only 


-to inflame them to à more obſtinate reſiſtanee, and to 


more determined reſolotion of dying wih honor, 


 lytants. Alvabeing recalled by Philip, on acount ef 


Hlic general odium which he had - excited, Zuniga de 


| Requeſetics, his fueceſſor, endeavoured ito allay, by 


-prudence aud moderation, the :ſtorms- of rebellion. 


But the inſurgents diſdained the thoughts of :ſabmiſ- 


non, anck the governor foumdi it necellary co continue 


f the war. As two provinees, unſupported hextrinſic 


ud, could: mot long withſtand the power of the Spaniſh 


monech , che ſtaees ef Holland and Zealand ſenta 
. -deputation to England, to knplere dhe aid-of Elizabeth, 
* -$0whonitheyoffered the ſovereigmy of hoe territories, 


10 Which, they ald ſhe "was heireſs by ker deſcent: 


| fm Philippa'of Hainautt, daughter of one of their 


iprinees. She expreſſed her gratitude for this offer; 
but, got being inelinell to recede from her pacife 
"maxims,' by ruſhing into a r ee Le AN 
Proper to Se her aſſent. Ahe had before ſent an 


envoy to dhe court of Philip, 10 remonſtrate-with him 
on his excouragemrent of thoſe oppreſſions: which had 


Produced the revolt of his ſubſects, and to warn him 
of the danger of an attempt ef the French to wreſt the 


- *miſed the Dutch deputies tliat 


; N ; 


Low Countries fem his poſſeſſion. She now pro- 
would renew her 


y bor ee, _ 
> peace. 


As Elizabeth fuſpected chat e n 
. render AW Gangs | 
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| ls wolle ſtates; ſhe demanded; about this t time, a 

{ ſupply from her parliament; and that ably reatity 

| complied with her requiſition. Ih this ſeſſion, a re- 

 markable inſtance occurred of the influence of the 
| queen' and her miniſters over the freedom of parlia- 

_ mentary deliberation. Peter Wentworth, member 
for Tregony, ventured to reflect on the queen, not 
enly for her oppoſition to the wiſhes'of the commons 
in the preceding ſeſſion, with reſpect to the treatment 


of the Scottiſh queen, but for the frequent attempts 


which ſhe had made to check: the courſe of debate, 
and for her diſcouragement of ſuch motions as tended 


AD. 


to the reformation of abuſes. The boldneſs. of this 


_ orator ſo diſguſted the miniſterial members, that they 


moved for his commitment to the cuſtody of the ſer- 


jeant at arms. a propoſal to which the houſe agreed“ 


He was afterwards examined by a committee compoſed 


he remained about a month, and- was then releaſed in 


eonſequence of a meſſage from the queen, importing 5 


that ſhe had remitted: the indignation which ſhe had 


juſtly conceived: againſt him, and referred his enlarge- 
ment to the houſe. From the manner in which this 
intimation was received, the aſſembly ſeem to have 
been of opinion that it would: have been improper to 
reſtore him to his liberty: and his ſeat without the con- 
| ont of the ſovereign “. 


With regard to the a rs of che Low aus 


which, from the aſſiſtance afforded: by the Engliſh to- 
Wards the formation of the republic of the United 
Provinces, merit ſome ſhare of our attention, we pro- 


eced to Ps that Elizabeth's objections to an open 
| | 24. D'Ewes, p. 236, Kc. 


3 ſupply 


of privy-counſellors; and when theſe had made a-re- 
port to the houſe, his refuſal of retracting his aſſertions 
* ſubjeed him to a confinement in the Tower. Here 


* : 
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. ms of ſuccpurs to the revolters, were at length. 

overcome by the reports which ſhe heard of the am- 
1 projects of Don Juan; a natural ſon of Charles 

V. (commonly called Don John of Auſtria), who. 


being appointed governor of the Netherlands, which 
he haped to reduce with eaſe to perfect tranquillity, 


had conceiyed the ſplendid idea of rendering Panel | 


maſter, by a marriage with the queen of Scotland, not 


only of that kingdom, but alſo of the Engliſh domij- 


nions, to which he reſolved to aſſert the pretenſions 


of Mary. Before he had entered upon the govern- 


ment aſligned to him, the brutal ravages,” maſfacres, 


and depredations, committed by the Spaniſh troops 


after the death of Zuniga de Requeſenes, had excited 


ſuch horror among the inhabitants, that all the pro- 


vinces, except that of Luxemburgh, concluded a league 


with the ſtates of Holland and Zealand, for the expulſion 
of foreign troops, and the re · eſtabliſment of the ancient 


conſtitution. This treaty, called the pacification of Ghent, | 
was followed by general hoſtilities againſt the Spaniſh 


and German ſoldiers. Philip, with temporiſing views, 


confirmed this conyention; and, the new governor 
expreſſing his afſent to the terms, the foreigners were 


diſmiſſed. The tranquillity, however, which was thus 


reſtored, was of very ſhort duration; ſor Don John 


was of too impatient a ſpirit to abſtain long from the 


aſſumption of a power incompatible with thoſe pri- 
vileges which he had ſworn to maintain. His repeat- 


ed invaſions of civil rights, and his ſeiſure of ſeveral 
fortreſſes, rekindled the flames of war. The prince 
of Orange Was invited to act as the governor of Bra- 
bant; but a party of the nobles, envious of the ſupe- 
rior influence of that great man, ſent for the archduke 


Matthias (afterwards emperor) to ſuperſede his au- 
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ment of. the confederate provinoes. William, however, 


| procured. the appointment of deputy to the archduke, 


and enjoyed all the power of the governor, as 3 
was young and inexperienced . 


To defend themſelves againſt the. 3 of Don 


John, the confederates diſpatched enyoys to the Eng- 
Hh court, to ſolicit aid from Elizabeth. This prin- 


ceſs, alarmed at John's ambition, was deſirous of pre- 


venting the execution of the ſchemes which he had 
formed to her prej judice, and therefore reſolved to aſſiſt 


1577. 


the oppreſſed inhabitants of the Low Countries, that 


he might have ſufficient employment on the continent, 
She entered inte an alliance with the Belgic ſtates, 
and engaged to furniſh them with a certain number of 
troops, to be paid by them. She ſtipulated, that no 
important political meaſure, or military enterpriſe, 
ſhould be purſued by them without her conſent, or that 


of the general of the Engliſh auxiliaries; that they 


. 


15 78. 


ſhould furniſh her with equal ſuccours, in caſe of any 5 


attempt upon her territories; that they ſnould not give 


protection to any Engliſh rebels; and that all diſputes 


Which might ariſe among them ſhould be referred to 


her deciſion. To gloſs over her conduct to Philip, ſhe 


aſſured that prince, by an ambaſſador, that ſne had no 


deſire of ſubverting his authority over the Netherlands, 
but wiſhed only to ſecure the tranquillity and the pri- 
vileges of thoſe provinces, reſcue them from the ty- 


| ranny of Don John, whom ſhe conſidered as her de- 


termined enemy, and prevent them from falling under 
the dominion of the French king. Philip diſſembled 


- his reſentment at'the officious interference of Elizabeth | 5 


in the concerns of his mal- content e and af» 
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AD. felted bo defite a cntinuaget of her efforts for che 
nn „egtablülnment of peace in the Netherlands . 


Ei sgbeth did not fend the ftipubsted number ef 


| foidy to the continent, being informed by the flates 


that pecuniary aid would at preſent be more acceptable 
to em; an intimation which procured tliem a ſpeedy 
remittatice, The war was now carried on with ſpirit 


detween them arid the Spatiiztds x hut the ſucceſs of 


the latter itidueed the ſtateb to invite Franeis duke of | 


Anjou (Brother to the king of France) to their afſiſt 
ünce. As this prince expreſſed a willingneſs to co- 
5 operate with them, Elizabeth inſtantly caught the 
alarm, and ſent Sit Edward Stafford to France, to 


©  difeover whether the king, under the veil of his bro- 


ther's name, did not aim at the incorporation of the 


Low Countries with his kingdom. But, finding that 


Henry cheriftied no ſuch deſign, ſhe applauded the zeal 
of Franels in the eauſe of liberty, and pre 


far e 5, 
concert with him. Don John had lately rejected an offer 
of peace, and had attacked the Belgie army at Ryme- 


nant, where an obſtinate conflict enſued, in which the 
- Englith and Scotch volunteers diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
| by their valor. The Spaniards at length retired from 


the field without ſucceſs z and their leader performed - 
no important exploit during the remainder of the cam» 


paign. He died in the courſe of the autumn, to the 


ꝑteat fatisfaction of Elizabeth z and Philip nominated 


the prince of Parink to ny him in the en. 5 
pom” © 


The duke of Ages ates a ſhort campaign” in the | 


Low © Countries, ſent an agent to renew the matrimo - 
nial offer which (when duke of Alengon) he had made 


to Elizabeth, after the negotiations for her marriage 


555 with his brother Henry had been broken off, The queen 


27. Camd. F 283—385,—Grot, lib, iii. 
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| ſeemed to liſten with pleaſure to the propoſition; and 
2s Simier, the duke's agent, was a man of jnfinuation 


and addreſs, and, in his conferences with her, appealed 
to her paſſions rather than to her judgment, he obtained 


ſuch influerice over her, that the earl of Leiceſter was 


_ alarmed with the fears of her marriage with the duke, 
aud the conſequent decline of her attachment towards 
| himſelf, He therefore inſtructed his creatures to fo 
mei the public clamors againſt her connexion with a 
catholie prince, and endeavoyred to form a ſtrong 

| party at court againſt the match, He even intereſted 


the ladies of the bed-chamber in the affair, and pre- 


vailed on them to affail their miſtreſs with diſſuaſive 


arguments, "Frequent debates enſued in council on a 
hich promiſed ſach i important confequences.. 
The high tyeaſurer, lord Burghley, exprefſed himſelf _ - 


bufineſs 


a friend to the match, provided the articles were ſuf- 


ficiently reſtrictive on the ambitious ſpirit and the re- 
ligious prejudices of the duke. Some of the privy. 


counſellors, however, ſtrongly oppoſed it; though, 


had the queen been fincerely defirous of accompliſhing | 
it, her authority would have ſilenced all objections. | 
The favorable account which the duke of Anjou re- 


Xx 


56. 


_ reived from Simier induced him to pay the queen a 


private viſit at Greenwich; and her treatment of him 
was ſuch as to flatter him with the hopes of ſucceſs. 
After his return to the continent, ſhe directed her 


miniſters to diſcuſs with Simier the articles of the 
marriage, This treaty was in agitation above twa 


years; and, in that interval, frequent conteſts occurs 
red between Elizabeth's amorous paſſions and her love of 


undivided dominion. At length the duke made a ſecond 


viſit to England **, where he continued three months, 


enjoying 2 conſtant ſucceſſion of feſtivities and 23 7 
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- ſions, His brother W ſent a ſplendid ambaſſy for 
the promotion of the match, a treaty was adjuſted, 
| reſembling. that between Philip of Spain and the late 


queen of England. But, though Elizabeth ſcrupled 
not to declare that ſhe had fully reſolved on a marriage 
with the young prince, and went ſo far, at a public 


entertainment in her palace, as to take a ring from her 


finger, aud put it on his, with looks of affectionate re- : 


gard; yet the coolneſs of reflexion diſpelled the clouds . 


i, o paſſion, and ſhe declined the completion of a treaty 


which was not very popular among her ſubjects, and 


which might be attended with conſequences unpleaſing 
© to her fondneſs for power and her regard for the pro- 


teſtant religion. In a ſubſequent conference with the 
duke, ſhe evinced an indifference which ſo diſappoint- 


ed his hopes, that, when he retired from her apart- 


ment, he vented his reſentment in complaints of the 
levity of women and the inconſtancy of iſlanders. She 
after wards conſoled him with freſh hopes of ſucceſs; 


but when he found that her inclination for him was 


too weak to cope with her policy, he deſiſted from the 
proſecution of his addreſſes. She accompanied him to 
Canterbury in his way to the ſea-fide, and diſmiſſed 


| him with a conſiderable ſum of money for the proſecus 


tion of the war againft t the prince of Parma ** 29 
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Commotions ariſe in Freland; which are not ſuppręſd 
without difficulty. Sir Francis Drake returns with 
: glory and wealth from a voyage round the world oe 
Elizabeth amuſes the queen of Scots with the hopes of 
liberty. On pretence of the intrigues of that princeſs, 
He procures an aſſociation for the defence of her pere 
ſen.— She concludes a treaty with the United Pro= © 
vinces 3z—and ſupports them with an army againſt the 
| power of Spain.—She haraſſes the S paniards in the 
weſtern hemiſphere, | 


Tuouon the ſecond Henry acquired the repu- 
tation of the conqueror of Ireland, the reduction of 
that iſland was incomplete till the reign of Elizabeth. 
| Many of the native chieftains long refuſed that full 
ſubmiſſion which the Engliſh princes wiſhed to obtain; 
and the impolitic diſtinction made by the latter between 
the new coloniſts and the ancient poſſeſſors of the 
country, increaſed that animoſity which naturally aroſe _ , 
in the minds of an irritable people from the hoſtile 1 
aggreſſion of their neighbours. The turbulent ſpirit 5 
of the Iriſh, thus ſtimulated, had produced frequent 
revolts, which, however, the Engliſh governors, b 
 adCtivity and vigor, had conſtantly ſuppreſſed. Henry 
VIII. by conferring titles of honor on ſome of their 
chiefs, by erecting the lordſhip of Ireland into a king- „ | 
dom, 25 by eſtabliſhing ſome prudent regulations, = 
had left that iſland in a ſtate of tranquillity at his 
death. In the reigns of his ſucceſſors Edward and 
| Mary, that tranquillity was little diſturbed ; but, after 
the acceſſion c of Elizabeth, 8 8 title was diſputed by 
5 the 5 
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2 5 the partiſans of the court of Rome, freſh commotions 


aroſe. 

The poſterity of the old Itith were, me the wilt 
part, ſo attached to the catholic doctrines, that they 
_ refuſed to adopt the reformed tenets, which the de- 
ſeendants of the Engliſh coloniſts readily, embraced, 
is the bigotry of the former produced a diſaffection 
to # proteſtant queen, the king of Spain, and other 
enemies of Elizabeth, endeavoured to inflame them 
into rebellion; and the Britiſh friends of the queen of 
Scots carried on intrigues with the fame view. Petty 
 InfuryeCtions broke out, and were ſoon cruſhed; but, 


When Fitz-Manrice, an enterpriſing Hibernian papiſt, 


landed in the diſtrict of Kerry with a body of Spaniards, 
and commenced the erection of a fort, the Engliſh were 
alarmed with the proſpect of a more formidable re- 
colt. He expected to be joined by his kinſman the 


Fer of Deſmond; but this nobleman was unwilling ' 


| t e pr oſident of e who had tlie good fortune 


to enter prematurely into the dangerous projects of 


rebellion, The veffels which had brought the invaders 


Wert captured by the Engliſh ; and Sir John Perrot 
was fent with a ſquadron to guard the coaſt, and pre- 
vent che future debarkation of foreign troops. Fitz- 
Maurice being ſlain in a ſkirmiſh, one of che brothers 
of the earl of Deſmond aſſumed the command ; and 
two companies of Engliſh ſoldiers were. quickly 1 inter- 
eepted and put to the ſword by the new leader. 
Though the Spaniards had been joined by many of the 
natives, the cxertions of the government prevented 

the revolt from becoming general; and Sir William 
Drury, the lord deputy, marched againſt the enemy 


with the hopes of gaining a deciſive advantage: but an 


indiſpoſition which ſoon after put an end to his life 
obliged him to refign the conduct of the expedition to 


to 
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to defeat theinfurgents. Notwithſtanding this check, 


Deſmond was encouraged by the illneſs of the lord 


deputy, and by the proſpeCt of a powerful concurrence 
againſt the Engliſh, to declare himſelf openly; but he 
met wich ſo little ſucceſs, that he thought proper to 
ſue for pardon, which, however, he did not obtain 
Many of the Spaniards had fallen into: the hands of 


dhe Englith, by whomthey had been put io diz 


but Philip now ſent a freſh ſupply of catholic:warriors, 
-amounting'to about 700 men, who landed in Ireland 


| ? without oppoſition, and fortified themſelves on the 
coaſt of Kerry. Here they were beſieged hy lord Grey, 


the new deputy, who, after having baffled their re- 


peated fallies, «compelled them to ſurrender at diſere- 
tion on the fifth day of the ſiege. The Engliſn forces 


being few in number, it was deemed expedient for their 


| "ſafety to put all the foreigners to che [word, eneept 
the officers, and to hang the Iriſh priſoners as rebels. 
Theſe vigorous though inhuman proceedings intimi- 


158 


dated the remaining revolters into ſubmiſſion; and 


peace was reſtored throughout the provinee of Mun- 


"ter. An inſurrection afterwards broke out in Lein- 


ſter, which was ſpeedily ſuppreſſed; and a conſpiracy 


was formed againſt the life of the lord deputy, the 


execution of which was MED op ſeaſonable aif- > 


Wong” s 
During theſe commotions in Ireland, the int 


and enterpriſing Drake, who had diſtingniſhed him- 
elf in that kingdom, under Walter earl of Eſſex, hy 


his ſervices againſt the rebels, returned from a vo 


in hich ke had encompaſſed the globe, being the t 


Engliſnman who had achieved: that hazardous entsr- 
priſe. Having failed from Plymouth with: we yellels, 
de Paſſed through e ſtraits of Magellan; captured 
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| America; plundered ſeveral maritime towns; pro- 


cCoeeded to the latitude of 42 degrees in the fruitleſs 
N ſearch of a northern paſſage 3 took poſſeſſion of a ter- 

ritoty to the north-weſt of Mexico, to which he gave 

* name of New Albion; then, failing to the weſt- 

ward, arrived at the Molucca iſles, and returned to 

"England by the Cape of Good Hope. He was fa⸗ 

© © _vorably received by the queen, who paid him a viſit at 

Dieptford, applauded his courage and conduft, ac- 

cepted an entertainment from him in a veſſel which 

had completed ſo remarkable a voyage, and gratified 

him with the honor of knighthood *. _ 

Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 8 com- 

"4 plained: to Elizabeth of the depredations committed by | 
Drake, ſhe replied, © that, though his maſter, by fo- 

5 - menting rebellions againſt her, had put her to an ex- 

3 pence for which the fruits of the late voyage would not 

prove a ſufficient indemnification, ſhe had ſequeſtered 

the treaſures, that an inquiry might be made into the 

. propriety of detaining or reſtoring them; that the ar- 

rogant ſelfiſhneſs of the Spaniards, in excluding the 

«Engliſh and other nations of Europe from the com- 

-merce of the new world, would naturally produce at- 

tempts in oppoſition to ſuch an unjuſtifiable monopoly; 

and that ſhe could not be expected to acquieſce tamely 

in the pretended claim of his catholic majeſty to the 

excluſive navigation of the Pacific Ocean, and to the 

property of the extenſive regions of America, founded 

on the ridiculous grant of the Romiſh pontiff, who. 

_ | was very liberal in the diſpoſal of what did not belong 

to him. Mendoza not deſiſting from his remonſtrances 

- - againſt the piratical proceedings. of Drake, the queen 

at n conſented to deliver a part of the ſpoils” into 
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the hands bf Peter Sebura, who declared himſelf an A. 
agent for the proprietors; but ſhe afterwards found, 
that, inſtead of being reſtored to them, it was em- 


ployed by Philip towards tlie extinction of that revolt 
in the Netherlands WR he had we ſome Wu en- 


evuraged *. 1. Tap 
Too reimburſe berlelk Fa ti pecuniary ebend 
tions to the revolted ſubjects of the Spaniſh monarch, ' Jan, 16; 
Elizabeth re- aſſembled her parliament; and a ſupply 
was granted to her ſolicitations. In this ſeſſion, the 


puniſhment of high treaſon was denounced againft 


.. thoſe. who ſhould either reconcile themſelves, or at- 
tempt to convert others, to the church- of Rome; all 
' who ſhould ſay maſs, or be preſent at the celebration 
of it, were ſubjected to fine and impriſonment; and a 
month's abſence from the ſervice” of the eſtabliſhed 
church rendered the offender liable to a fine of twenty 


pounds. The commons of this parliament expoſed 


reign, for having aſſented to a motion made by Paul 


Wentworth, brother of that member whoſe freedom 


of remark, on a former occaſion, had arouſed the 


reſentment of the court. The object of the mo- 


tion was a general faſt," the appointment of which the 
queen conſidered as belonging ſolely to her in virtue 
of her ſupremacy, She was ſo diſpleaſed at this en- 
croachment on her ſpiritual claims, that ſhe ſent a 
meſſage to the commons by her vice-chamberlain Sir 
Chriſtopher Hatton, expreſſive of her aſtoniſhment at 
their raſhneſs in attacking her authority, and diſobey- 
ing her expreſs orders for their abſtaining from ſuch 


Points as concerned her prerogative. This manifeſt 


contempt of her prohibition, ſhe obſerved, could not 

but excite her 9 but ſhe was W to 
4. Camad. p. 32, za. : 
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themſelves to a haughty reprimand from their ſove- 
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5 N . aſeribe it rather to an efferveſcence of zeal, and to tho 
want of due deliberation, than £0 any wilful or mali 
5 540 cious intent. Appalled by her diſpleaſure, the houſe 
© made 2 kunde 2 and en to . 
The me took into biene the Bate of 
| the northern borders; for the affairs of Scotland, at 
cis time, did not proceed in that courſe which would 
have been moſt agreeable-to the inclinations of Eliza. 
beth. Her creature, the cart of Morton, had ſo ty- 
\ © fanniſed over all ranks of people, and had committed 
_ ſuch flagrant acts of injuſtice, rapine, and. * 
- _- thathe was the object of univerſal deteſtation. His 
umpopularity had ner eee eee ee 
aiim at bis expulſion from the regency; and, when. 
mme king was-only in his twelfth 3 
8 ö eee eee ne | b . 
| | ee ee eee 8 liſtened 5 
Wich pleaſure to this propoſal; and, at the inſtigation 
of the enemies of Morton, ſent a meſſage to that no- ; 
Heman, requiring him to reſign the office of regent. 
The earl, finding the confederacy againſt him too 
- Rrong to be reſiſted, ſurrendered a dignity which he 
had long diſgraced; and the king's aſſumptien of the 
ſovereign authority was celebrated with extraordinary, - 
acclamations. Morton, however, by his talents and 
apulence, found means to divide his enemies; and he 
4 Þ far recovered his authority, as to acquire a great 
fray in the privy council. By the favor of the earl of 
Mar, the hereditary guardian of the king, he gained 
. | poſſeſſion of the perſon of James; and ĩt was reported 
3 2 that be, „** | 
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$ 4 dae he was now to receive a greater price uit ſor 
tte carl of Northumberland, whom he had ſome years 
before ſurrendered to the vengeance of that princeſs. 


Troops were levied-by the contending factions; but, 


AD. 


dy the interpoſition of Elizabeth, an accommodation - 


Was concluded; and Morton fetained the principal 6 
ſhare in tlie adminiſtration. But his e power ; 
was of ſhort continuance*. | 


Two courtiers, both of the name of 8 (orte 05 . 


other earl of Arran), inſinuated themſelves into the 


hh; afterwards became duke of Lenox, and the 


good + graces of the youthful monarch z and, as the 


-power of Morton was an obſtacle to their complete 
poſſeſſion of the authority at which they aimed, they 


conſpired. the ruin of that nobleman. As he was pa- 


troniſed by Elizabeth, they endeayoured to alienate 
the king from her intereſts, ' by repreſenting that the 


x xce of his crown was expoſed to danger from 


her arbitrary interference; that her attempts to make 
his ſueceſſive regents crouch at her feet, gave juſt rea- 


ſon to impute to her an intention of treating him as a 


from the riſing influence of the two favorites, ſhe 


ordered her envoy, Sir Robert Bowes, to accuſe Lenox of 

uch machinations as tended to deſtroy the amity ſub- 

fiſting between her and James; and ſhe required that 
ſo pernicious a miniſter ſhould be diſmiſſed from the 
' privy council. This demand was rejected with in- 
dignation; and Bowes returned abruptly to England. 
The fall of Morton now approached. He was ag- 


cuſed of having been acceſſory to the murder of lord 
2 5 6. Camd. ad annum 1578. Crawford Memoirs. | 


_ _vaſfalprince; and that her malignant and injurious 
treatment of his perſecuted mother called for the ho- 

neſt warmth of filial reſentment. Morton having in- 
formed Elizabeth of the peril to which he was expoſed | 
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. Daxiiley, the king's facher; and being tried. PTY 
crime; was con ed to death: All the .remqn- . 
ſtrances and threats of Elizabeth could mat ſav 9 
diem deſtruction. He confeſſed that. he was prixy e 
- Darnley s murder, in which the carl of \Bothwell. bad 
ſolieited his concurrence, on pretence that Mary.was 
friendly to the enterpriſe; but declared that, hen he 
. had demanded a warrant under the queen's hand, and 7 
b  ſqund:thatzit: could not ibe obtained, be bad declined = 
4-34 all concern in the Heed. He as beheaded at Edin-- 


burgh, and hore his fate with intrepidity. His death = 


favor, to the great martification:of Elizabeth, wWhoſe 

_ influence in Scotlanil was now at a low:ebb. But the 

factions which. agitated | chat kingdom ſoon +furniſhed 

her with an opportunity of recovering her intereſt. 
Lenox and Arran excited the envy and the. diſguſt of 

che mobles by their extraordinary power at court, and 

by 'the imprudenee of their adminiſtration; and a con- 

ſpiracy vas formed by che diſaffected pects for reſeu- 

ing the young king from the trammels of, obnoxious 

A D. minions. As he was returning from a hunting ex- 

8 ourſion, he was invited to the caſtle of Ruthven, the 

ſeat of the earl of Gownez and, not ſuſpecting any 

danger, he accepted the invitation ;\ but was ſurpriſed, 

the next morning, by the 8 of the conſpir- 

ing nobles in his bed- chamber, who preſented to him 

a remoniftrance againſt the oppreſſive government of 

his two favorites. Diſregarding his 1 of. at- 

tending to their memorial, they ſtopped him when he 
attempted to depart, and detained him a priſoner. 

Lenox and Arran raiſed forces for his delirerance 

but the latter was impriſoned by the conſpirators, and 

0 9 unable to nr re- 

tired 


> 2 
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. Dunbarton, and afterwards ſought age im 4. 


France from the fury of the mal - contents 7. 
Elizabeth is ſuppoſed, with great probably, to 7 


1582. 


promated the late enterpriſe againſt James. She had 


perceived, with the utmoſt impatience, his ſubſervien 
to the counſels of two minifters who were hoſtile to her 
intereſts, and who had particularly diſpleaſed her by 
_ recommending the aſſociation of Mary with her ſon 
in the government of Scotland. As ſoon as ſhe heard 
of the ſucceſs, of the conſpirators, ſhe diſpatched en- 
voys to that kingdom, on pretence of inquiring after 
the ſafety of James, but with the real view of encou- 
raging the Gowrie faction to prolong his captivity. . 
Intelligence of the detention of James having reach- 
ede court of France, Henry ſent deputies into Scot- 
land to procure the deliverance of the king, and the 
\ admiſſion of Mary to a ſhare in the government. This 
| princeſs had lately: v written a pathetic epiſtle to Eliza- 
beth, urging her to take meaſures for reſcuing her 
ſon from the hands of traitors, expoſtulating with her 
| on the ſeries of inſults and injuries which ſhe had re- 
ceived at her hands, and conjuring her to releaſe a 


wretched queen from a confinement which had brought | 
her to tlie brink of the grave. While Lenox and Ar- 


ran, who were well affected towards Mary, directed 
che affairs of Scotland; Elizabeth had obſtructed the 
corteſpondence between that princeſs and her ſon, 


andhad treated with contempt every application for 


her relief; but, as James was now in; the hands of 2 
faction devoted to the Eügliſh intereſt, the pretended 
to be deürous of procuring hel aſſociation with 
him in the exerciſe of Scottiſh ſovereignty, being 
aware that the earl of Gowrie and his partiſans would 


* 


make fuch oppolition a8 would prevent that propoſal | 
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AD. from being adopted, and that the adium of the ſee 
, tion would conſequently fall upon them, while che 
= 5 merit of friendly interceſſion, in the opinion of the 
Ea eredulous, would reſt with her. She ſent a meſſenger. 
0 Mary to treat of the terms of her deliverance, and 

25 orgered the privy-council to deliberate on that fubject. 
AA the fame time, ſhe commanded her ambaſſadors to 
TE EG, propoſe the above-mentioned aſſociation to the ſtates 

of Scotland; but, with diſingenuous policy, directed 
them to diſſuade the king from conſenting to ſuch a 

. meaſure, and to encourage the ruling faction in a de- 

eeided repugnance to it. By this conduct, ſhe eaſilyx 
baffled the intrigues. of the two French enyoys, and 
reduced Mary to- the horrors of deſpair. The Gowrie 

pPauarty reſolutely oppoſed every propoſition for the re- 

loef of the 1 e and an ee was 1 | 


- - _ - the negotiations 85 
. While Hizabeth ed: es W PRO 8 
„ © Ruence in North- Britain, "ſhe was alarmed with intel- 


Ugence of the eſcape of James from the hands of the 
5 conſpirators, and of the re-admiſſion of the earl of 
Arran to the direction of his affairs. In a letter which 
the wrote to the king, ſhe remonſtrated with warmth 
_ againſt his encouragement of this odious miniſter; and 
the ſoon after diſpatched Sir Francis Walſingham, one 
of che ableſt politicians of her court, into Scotland, to 
' : aim at the removal of Arran from the adminiftration, 
and penetrate into the true character and ſentiments 
of the young monarch. | James expreſſed his defire of 
cultivating a good underſtanding. with the Engliſh 
queen; but Sir Francis could not . on him to 
ſubmit to her i imperious dictates 5 ä 
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The anxiety which Elizabeth felt from: ber inability | 
of making James the obſequious vaſlal of her will, was 
not diminiſhed. by - the zealous attachment of her ca- 
 tholic ſubjects to the cauſe of that prince's mother. 
The ſevere laws enacted againſt them rendered them 


impatient of the ſway of a proteſtant princeſs, aud 


queen of Scots to the throne of England. From the 


queen. They inculcated the lawfulneſs, and even 


che meritorious propriety, of rebelling againſt a ſove- 


reign whom the pope had excommunicated and de- 


poſed, and proclaimed a bliſsful eternity as the certain 
inheritance of thoſe who ſhould fall in ſo glorious a 
cauſe. Campian and Parſons, two Engliſhmen who | | 


I WH had enliſted themſelyes in the ſervice of the pope, 


and had been admitted into the order of Jeſuits, had 


| returned to England: during the negotiations for the 
EL _ queen's marriage with the duke of Anjou, and had 
„been very active in their endeavours to ſtimulate the 
i 52 catholics to a rebellion in favor of Mary. Campian, 
N being apprehended, had been tried and executed as 2 
„ traitor; and three of his confederates had ſuffered 
7 with him. Several other papal emiſſaries were after- 
1 

d 


wards put to death for their ſeditious practices againſt 


the church and ſtate; andElizabeth was kept in conſtant 

alarm by the intrigues of thoſe turbulent bigots. Par- 

Ts ſons had found an opportunity of eſcaping to the con- 
. tinent, where, in concert with the Engliſh catholics 
who had ſought refuge from the . laws of Eli- 
| | B b 3. . 2abeth,. 


popiſnh ſeminaries! of Douay and Rheims, to which 
many of the Engliſh: ſent -their- children for holy in- 

ſtruction, prieſts flocked over to this kingdom; to ſe- 
duce the people from the reformed faith, and animate 
the friends of Mary to a revolt from their heretical 


35 
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ben of her demimens. oh Fortran bg, 
- Elizabeth Rilt Uatauey usw out: 00 Ma ary a "oy 


ped of liberty but the urifortunate princeſs Was conz 
viticed [that all hopes of -mepting with voluntary relief 


from ſier ragcorous perſecutor were fallacious and 


nuugatory. She wab therefore obliged'1 to depend ſolely 
on the efforts of ther! friends ʒ but the vigilante of the 


adminiſtratiom difconcerted all the ſchemes that were 


formel for her deliverance. To diſcover' the ſenti- 
ments of Wr e Burghley, Leiceſter, and Wal | 


.fagham, practiſed ſuch artifices- as an-honorable go- 
verniment wojild have diſdained Letters were forged 
in che name of Mary, or of ſome: of the Engliſh re- 
fugees, and privately ſent to the habitations' of papiſts; | 
ſpies were employed in all parts to watch and report the 


converſation of ſuſpected perſons; and great encou- 
| ragement was given to thoſe officious! men who were 


teady to accuſe and calumniate their-neighbours. In 


| conſequerice of intelligence thus procured, Henry earl 


of Northumberland, brother of the rebellious peer who 


| Had been betrayed by the earl of Morton and executed | 
at York, was conſidered as a diſaffected ſubject, and 


ingpriſoned-1 in the Tower; Philip earl of Arundel, fon | 


of the late duke of Norfolk, was confined i in his own 
| houſe, and his wife was taken into euſtody; another 


fon of the duke, 3s well as a brother, underwent re- 


| peated examinations; and ſeveral other perſons were 


apprehended ofl ſuſpicion of being friendly to the 
queen of Scots. Francis Throgmorton, a gentleman 


of Cheſhire, was ſeiſed-as one of the correſpondents 
of Mary; and ſome confeſſions were drawn from him, 


the report of which induced Thomas lord Paget, and 


| Charles a pg a FOR retreat to France, 


* . þ ſb, 8 A ” a : £ 


where 


Kee de Waits government. Acer ts pers 
of Throgmerton were foun® liſts of tlie ports moſt 
convenient for a deſcent, and! of the principal catlio- 


1504, 


lies throughout: England: He at firſt diſavowed theſe 


papers; and affirmeq᷑ that they- had been forged by his 


enemies; hut the application of violent torture induced 


him. to acknowledge that lie had: framed' them fbr tie 


purpoſe of facilitsting an invaſion of England, which 
was meditated by tlie catliolies of the continent and 
thathe had conferred on the fubject with Mendes, 


the Spaniſh ambaſſidor, who had been active i in the | 


promotion of the ſcheme; "Though, when he was. 
brought to trial, he difctzimed this confeſſion as ex- 
_ torted; che jury pronounced hir guilty. Prompted 
_ by the Hopes of mercy, he afterwards re- afferted what 

ne Had lately denied; but, at the place of execution, 
he renewed his difavowal of the pretended conſpiracy, 
and proteſted againſt che injuſtice of putting an inno- 


cent perſon to death *, | Notwithſtanding this final 


declaration, 5 there is 110 doubt of his Having been 
guilty of ſeditious intrigues. _ 
The difcovery of Mendozals comixibiis with the 


N Engliſh mal contents occafioned an order for his de. 


parture from the kingdom; and he quickly complied 
with the requiſition, though he repreſented it as an 
infrin gement of the law of nations. Elizabeth, to 
vindicate her conduct in this particular, by expoſing 
the criminal practices of the ambaſſador, diſpatched an 


envoy to the court of Philip, whoſe reſentment, how 
ever, with-held from her W its honor of 
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Elizabeth was perhaps induced to give the greater 
| credit to the. report of an intended. invaſion, by a diſ- 
covery drawn from ſome. papers which had been torn 


And thrown out of a veſſel by Crichton, a Scottiſh: Je. 


uit, when he was alarmed with the fears of detection; 
but which, being blown back by the wind, and pieced 
| together, are ſaid to have furniſhed. ſome intimation 
of defigns formed in behalf of Mary by the pope, the 
_ king of Spain, and the duke of Guiſe About the 
ſame time, a letter from the queen of Scots to Sir 


; Francis Englefield was interpepted; in which ſhe re. 


commends the ſpeedy execution of the great plot “. 


Theſe diſtorgrics increaſed the terrors and the anxiety - 


3 


eth; and her courtiers, particularly lord 
\ Burghley, the earl of Leiceſter, and Sir Francis Wal- 
__ ingham, dreading the ſucceſs. of the ſchemes pro- 
jected for the relief of a princeſs whoſe Juſt reſent» 
-ment they were conſcious of having arouſed, endea- 


- youred to inflame. the animoſity of their ſovereign — 


3 the exerciſe of the extremity of vengeance. Leiceſter 


propoſed i that the loyal ſubjeQs of Elizabeth ſhould. 
enter into a ſolemn aſſociation for her defence. e 


5 profeſſed aim of this confederacy was, to adopt every 


ae, meaſure that could conduee to the welfare or the pre- 


ſeryation gf the queen; to take ample revenge on every 
8 individual, of whatever country or rank, who ſhould 
gontrive or execute any enterpriſe againſt her dignity 


or her life; and not only to reject the pretenſions of 


any claimant of the crown, by whoſe inſtigation, or 
for whoſe benefit, any attempt ſhould be made againſt 


_ the queen, but to bring ſuch claimant, and .eve 
agent and aſſiſtant in ſuch treaſonable: ſchemes, to | 


13. Camd. p. 30%. Fong, 2 err. Appl, vol 4. *r. 246,— | 
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caphtpuniſhient ., Tho bord wrangagerly fühle 


by the Engliſh of all ranks, who had been ſo long 


taught to conſider Mary as the cauſe of all the com- 
motions with which Elizabeth had been haraſſed, that 


they had loſt all compaſſion. for. the fallen fortunes of 
the captive queen, and all conſideration of the ſucceſ- 
| * injuries heaped on her by their own ſovereign. 17 


It required little penetration in Mary to perceive, 
5 Phe this combination was a prelude to her ſpeedy de- 
ſtruction. To: avert ſo alarming a cataſtrophe, the. 


| propoſed to Elizabeth ſuch terms of reconciliation as 


a. princeſs of moderation and humanity would not 
have rejected. She promiſed, in return for the grant 
of liberty, to enter into the moſt intimate union with | 


her royal relative; to cancel the remembrance of every 


in injury which ſhe had received; to acknowledge Eliza» 3 
beth as the lawful ſovereign: of England ; ; to make an 4 


unequivocal renunciation of all pretenſions to the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſion of the crown of England; to make no 


attempts, either directly or indirectly, againſt "oy 


queen; to conſider the bull pronounced againſt her by 


pope Pius V. as invalid ; to join the aſſociation which 


had been formed for her defence ; to make no altera- 
tions in Scotland; to attach the king her ſon to the 


Engliſh intereſts ; to continue in England ſome time 7 


as an; hoſtage, and, on her departure, to deliver un- | 


exceptionable perſons as ſureties for her adherence to 


her engagements; 3 and to prevail on the king of France 


and the princes of the 1 of Gui to 7 guarantee this 
convention ** 


Elizabeth * to feel oat ed e when | 
| theſe propoſitions: were communicated to her: but a 
real defire of granting relief to the diſtreſſed queen was. 


5. Camd. Ann, — State Trials, vol. i. 25 16. Camd. p. 384, 
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Wo bd enn b beef fell 
5 Baewing blunt ie Was her „ | 
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fous of an decommodadtion with Mary; thar nothing 


But their eurneſt and repeated cxhortations couldipre: 
Faik on Ber to ſutrißde her elemency to the fuppoſed 
 dbincanids:of politival necefſity;. remonſtrated againſt her 
miſplaced tromanity towards a princeſs: who hat long 
wiſhed! to dethrene her who had: been the conflant 


eheolirsger or the fpirte of ſedirior' and treaſon ameng 


the d. and whofe ardent reſentments, enterpriſ. 
ag and bigoted attachment to popery, 


2 Ae 6th: te expect that her fafety #dliberty would 


operate to the deftruction of Elizabeth, and the extir. 


Patio of che reſbrmed faith from the whole iſland of 


Brran Thete inelement ſuggeſtiens, and extrava. 


d twenty-fogr of more pertöns, who fond fin 
43 ſtdgrnent on any pretender” to the crown, by whom, : 
of for whorti, any ſcheme Hoſtile to'fhe queen's dig- 


Sant afl8rfions; being perfecxly concotdant witli the | 
Eeret views: ef Erzabetk, produced che 8 of 


23. 18 CHARA for the confirmationof the late confederacy 
br elle defence of the queen. T act Expowerdf thi 


deen to appoint, by 4 &nilitibit under the f 


ity or life would be deviſed or en and it was 


deereed, chat, if the cottithiffioners ſhoutd'pronounce 
| fuck claimant goilty of che charge, the une | 


|  Nibuill not only be excluded from the ſueceſſion, but 
 hould be puniſhed with death. In the event of Eliza - 


| bettfi's falling a victim to an act of treaſon, the ſame 


ſtatute appothted x council to affiime the government, 


adult the fücceſſon, and bring the authors and! abet- 
. n chat atrocious. crime. to ban ati The 5 
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and the unprecedented injuſtice of trying an 1ndepens 


Let [overeigh before” à fribanal compoſed df ſubjekts 
| bf another nation, appeared in 4 ſtrong point of view 
t6:thole v 138 enteted eee into the ee 


the cafe; ot BE 0 
; The lame parliament enacted 4 ſevere law ceaſe 


citholics; 'ordaining that all members of the Jeftiticak 
order, prieſts bred in popiſh ſeminaries, and other 


prieſts of the Romiſſi perfuaſion; ſhould be 


guilty of high treaſon, if they ſhould not quit Eng⸗ | 
knd within forty days; that the encouragers br pro- 


teckots of them ſhould be proſecüted as felons; that 


perſonis whis ſhould contribute to the fupport of caths- 
| tie ſeminaries, fioula incuit a pfemune; that tliöfe 


who were educated in fuch academies thoult be coti 
fidered ag traitors, if they ſhould not return within 4 


limited” time, and make the proper ſubmiſſions to the 
| queen; that, if any of the individuals thus ſubmitting 


1 
#2 


— * foreftw that the death of the pes 4 
queen Would foo fol6w the ptomulgation of this act; 25 


4 : 


ſhould; in the courſe of ten years; approack within 


ten miles of the court, the ſubmiſſion ſhould be void 3 


and that every one who ſhould not inform againft ſuck 


catholic prieſts as he knew to be lurking in the king- : 
dom, ſhould be fined and impriſoned at the queen 


pleaſure, This ſtatute. filled the popiſh cecleſi jaſtics, 


and their protectors, with conſternation. The earl of 
Arundel was ſo alarmed that he. reſolved to baniſh 
himſelf from a country in which his religion was per- 


ſecutec: but, when he was on the point of embark- 


ing for the continent, he was ſeiſed and conveyed td 
the Tower. Another catholic nobleman} the earl of 
Northumberland; was ſtill detained in the ſame place 


of confinementʒ and; as he knew himſelf to-be the 


0 object of * * at court, as an enemy to the 


proteſtant 
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8 cauſe, and a friend. to the queen of Soom, 
= bes jn;a-fit of defpairs bad r 0! dd the violence of 
muede. bd 
3 Having 8 i by 3 with 1 
1 views againſt Mary and the papiſts, the puritans, who 
were very numerous in this parliament, made ſome 
5 attempts to alter the conſtitution of the church of 
5 England; but the orthodoxy of the upper houſe, as | 
| well as that of the queen, and her jealouſy of the 
: principles of thoſe bold innovators, bafſſed all en- 
3 eroachments on the Ms nog af the. ein. 
3 dbüſhed church 3 8 5 : 
= . The late act againſt the S had "46 8 | 
5 $ oppoſed. by. Dr. arry, member for Queenborough, 
2s an iniquitous, fanguinary, and impolitic, ſtatute. 
. Having refuſed to ſtate to the houſe his reaſons for 
„ | _this opinion, he was committed to the cuſtody of the 
. | ferjeant at arms ; but, when he had mentioned to the 
"i "privy council the grounds of his diſapprobation of the 
; 3 bill, he was releaſed at the queen's deſire. He had 
5 "fome years before received the royal pardon for a c- 
| pital crime, and had been employed as a ſpy in the 
ſervice, of government; but, becoming a convert to 
popery, he was ſo inflamed with the inhuman zeal of 
his new religion, as to meditate the aſſaſſination of the 
heretical Elizabeth. The pope, having heard of his 
intention, applauded it as highly meritorious, - and 
exhoxted; him not to abandon a project which would 
aeentitle him to the reward of a happy eternity. But 
4 oY this nefarious ſcheme was diſcloſed. to the queen by 
Edmund Nevil, who had engaged himſelf. as an ac- 
| complice with Parry; and the latter was ſent. to the 
= T 'ower, where he made a full confeſſion of his 5 
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nen was ; condemned to the death of a traitor, which ; 


he ſuffered with great fortitude 1 8 


While Elizabeth was thus ſtrengthening her hits: 
by the boldnefs of her legiſlative meaſures, arid by the 
ſeaſonable detection of the conſpiracies that were 
formed againſt her life or her crown, her Belgie con- 
federates were reduced to extremity by the vigor and © 
abilities of the prince of Parma. For ſome. years paſt, 3 
they had received little aid from her; and the attempts : 
of the duke'of Anjou'to render himſelf” arbitrary among : 
them, had augmented the confulion of their affairs. 
The death of that prince had deprived them of the! 
| aſſiſtance which they expected from'an accommodation 5 + 
with him; and the prince of Orange, who, by his | 
eoncern in the treaty of union concluded at Utrecht in 
1579, acquired the reputation of founder of the inde - 
| pendent republic of the United Provinces, Was aſlaſſi- 
nated by: A ; Burgundian named' 'Gerard, at a time when 5 
the exertions of ſo able a leader were particularly re- 
| quiſite to the ſupport of the infant ſtate **, 'Diſpi- 2 
rited by the death of this illuſtrious man, and by the 


ſucceſs of the Spaniards, who had reduced many of 


the revolted towns, and had detached ſeveral of the 
provinces from the confederacy, the Dutch implored 
the aſſiſtance of the king of France, who, they flat= _ 
tered themſelves, would not be ſo parſimonious i in his 

ſuccours as the queen of England. But the revival 


of the diſtractions of the French monarchy di diſabled 


Henry from affording them that relief and protection 
which they deſired. They therefore renewed their 


application to Elizabeth, to whom they offered the 


 Tovereignty of the affociated provinces, on condition 
. that their liberties _ povileges ſhould be preſerved. 
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25. ar impolitic and dangerous 
| others. recommended the meaſure 
- fafety, and. as the walt effeQual 


attacks of the catholic king, who, without. any. | freſh | 

provacations. on her part, would take the earkeſt op-, 
 portunity of carhumencing, open hoſtilities againſt her. 
She herſelf was-defirous of giving ſuch effectual aid to 
the ſtates 26 might enable them to maintain the inde- 
pendence which they had aſſumed 5 but ſhe was Wy: 


willing to accept the ſovereignty oyer them, as ſhe 
would then be expected to employ. a greater force than 
her domeſtic dangers would allow A ſtrigt alljango 


with them appeared to her to be ſufficient. both for her oF 


{ſecurity and their protection; and ſhe therefore con- 
duuded a league with them on the following terms. 
She agreed to ſupply them with 5000 infantry and 000 


Cavalry, and to provide for the ſupportof this army during 


tze War, the ares engaging to roinalpneſe Her tho eſo | 
caſtle of Rammekens, ſhould be kept by ber troops as f 
pPledges ſur the repayment of the charges of fier army that 


of it. She ſtipulated that 


| the; governors to whom theſe places ſhould be intruſted 


ſhould haye no authority except over the garriſon; 3 that | 
| the commander in chief of her troops, and two. other 15 
Englichmen nominated by her, ſhould be admitted into 


the Belgie council; chat neither the ſtates, nor herſelf, 


ſhouldenter inte a theaty with iny power whatever with- | 
out:teciprocal conſent ; that an equal number of veſſels | 
of wat Shpuid' be equipped by each of Nearing 


parties 3 and that the cqmbined. fleets ſhould be py 


„ under the command of the admiral of England 
| 3 . ip a . Gia f 


"0 


For 


2 : 3 amang. them. Her acceptance 0 of je x 4 
I Is ſome as an invaſion of Philip's hepeditary right, and 


E A EA BEAM i 1 
FR the, juſtification. gf cher eee 5 
cloſe alliancę with provinces hich had xevalted rum 

the Spaniſh voke, Elizabeth publiſhed a wanifefig, 
ſtating, that the treaties hich had been ſucceſſiyej 
congladed not only-between the prinees of the houſe . 
of Burgundy and the Engliſh ſavercigns, hut between 
the principal commercial towns of her realm and the 
Netherlands, impoſed on her an obligation of exerting 

| her efforts for the preſervatian of the privileges. & the 

| Kates,z: that the multiplied oppreſſiqns.which. they had. 
ſuffered , from the Spaniſh government called for. her 

| interpgſition-to relieve tham from that miſery. and ſer-. 
ritude which would prevent them from enjoying the 
beneſit of their eſtabliſhed intimacy. with the Engliſh ; 
that her refuſal of the ſovereignty :which they had 

 bffeted her proved her to be uninfluenced hy the thirſt 
of dominion and the views of ambition; that ſhe aimed 

only at. the deliverance. of her Belgie neighbours from 

the calamities of war and of tyxanny, partly out of 

| regard to ni et and partly from a deſire | 
of obſtructing Phili p's intentions of rendering them 

| the. inſtruments of kis enmity, againſt her; and that, 
though , the provocations which the had received from 
that .monarch juſtified her. i in commencing. open hoſti- 

lities againſt him, ſhe was more inclined to a reaſon- 

c able accommodation with him, than to a. riſque of the 

E: uncertain eyents of War. 

|  .The honor of acting as her Leutenant zu the Ne- 

mherlands, Elizabeth conferred on the earl of Leiceſ. _ 

ter z a choice which formed an exception to | her gene 

u judgment ig the ſeletion; of Ber officers. This 

- 1 whom. che weak partiality of his miſtreſs = 

inguiſhed above, all her courtiers, did not 1 

1 that courage, talent, wiſdom, or integrity, | | 

Wan) ade ae, of bis nex eſmplqy⸗ 25 


men. 


E 


x i 5 A " ment. He was neither a gallant ſoldier nor an expert | 


n S % Au 


. commander; his political knowledge was very imperfect, 


end bis metal character uas deſpicable: He wasarrogant; 
1 ebſiuate, and rapacious; faitlileſs, vindictive; and inhu- 


man. Such was the individual whom the wiſeſt princeſs . 


5 the age commiſſioned to reſcue a he republie from 
che ruin with which it was threate 
5 extraprdinary power and reſourtes, who, to the exten- 

bye poſſeſſions of the Spaniſh" empire both in Europe 


ned by a prince of 


and America, had lately added the kingdom of Portu- 


Sal, and the flouriſhing territories dependent on that 


realm in the opulent regions's of India as wet as in the 


_ weſtern hemiſphere. 


In conſequence of the Hake 3 — 04 


: the Dutch, the cautionary. places were delivered up to 
Ber troops in the autumn; and the earl of Leiceſter, 


before the expiration of the year, landed at Fluſhing, 
of which his nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, had been ap- 
pointed governor. | In addition to the title which the 


_ queen had given him of captain-general of the Engliſh | 
auxiliaries, he received a commiſſion from the ſtates, 


inveſting him with the high dignity of governor of the 


United Provinces. They were ſo pleaſed at their ne 
| alliance with Elizabeth, that they gratified her favorite 
Vith ſuch ample powers as ſeemed to border upon ſo- 


vereignty. Their indulgence in chis reſpect is 'ſup- 


poſed t to have originated from their defire of engaging 
the queen more completely i in their defence than her 
eautiqus temper induced her to wiſh. But ſhe was no 
' ſooner informed of their profuſe grant of authority to 
Leiceſter, than ſhe reprimanded the earl for his accep- 


tuance of it, and required them to diveſt him of that 
5 extent of power which would furniſh the malicious | 


with a pretence for affirming that her connexions 
| with hem had ariſen from a deſire ot . a do- 
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rhinion over them. They apologiſed for their con ⸗ A. p. 
| 1586. 
duct, by aſſerting the expediency of granting a con- | 

fiderable ſhare of authority to a governot in the diſor- 


dered ſtate of their republic, and by declaring that, 


though it could hot : at preſent be revoked without in- 74. 
convenience, it was liable to be bridged and even an- "i 


rithilated at their pleaſure yh 2 5 
The adminiſtration of Leiceſter” fon difzatted the 


| ſtates. He ſubjected their commerce to impolitic re- 


ſtrictions; ; he invaded the privileges of tlie provinces; 
he impoſed new and unpopular taxes; and he miſap- : 


; plied the public money. Had he been qualified to 


ſhine in a military capacity, he might. have allayed the 
clamors excited by his civil government; but no ex- 
ploit of” moment dignified ] his Eommiand: The Spa- 
niards having inveſted Grave, the earl detached count 


Hohenlohe and Sir John Norris to the relief of the 


place; and theſe officers found means to introduce 


| ſuch ſuccours inte it, as would have enabled the be⸗ 
Geged to make a long defence, if the puſilanimity of 


the governor had not prompted him to a premature 
capitulation, for which he was put to death by the 
ſentence of a court- martial. During the ſiege of 
Grave, the earl was LE AS in the expulſion of the 


4 ES 


Hare he took ſome 3 1 — — while the | 


prince, of Parma was oceupicd in the ſiege of Venlo on 
the Maes, which, after a brave defence, he reduced: 
Nuys being ſoon after taken by the Spaniards, their 
leader formed the ſiege of Rhinberg, which was de- 
fended by. A body of t200 Engliſh; Leieeſter, in the 
mean time, took Doeſburgh, and then encamped be⸗ 


fore Zutphen. Prince Maurice, ſecond ſon of the | 
5 1 9. of Orange, entered Flanders vith Sie | 


| 23. Camd. p. 419, 420. 
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22 Philip Sidney, and took Axel by ſurpriſe, The prince - 


of Parma, having raiſed the ſiege of Rhiaberg, march» 
ed againſt the Enghf carl 3 and a æirmich enſued be- 
tuen the advanced parties of the two armies, in which 


the Spaniards. were repulſed with loſs In this 


conflict Sir Philip Siduey received x mortal wound, to 


the inexpreſſible regret. of bis countrymen, who ad: 


mked chat aſſemblage. of virtues which adorned his 


character. He poſſeſſed the moſt exalted courage and 


5 magnanimity; 3- Was accorpliſhed in the arts both, of 


Var and peace; diſtinggiſhed by liberality, courteſy, 
1 honor, and humapity ; „ renowned for his literary tay 


5 lente, and for 22 . of learning and 


ſcience. _ 


The earl of Leiceſter, being unable to prevent the | 


5 | Spaniards from relieving Zutphen, though he made 


| himſelf u maſter of fome of their forts in the nejighbour- 
| hood, left garriſons i in the neareſt towns to block it 
up during the winter, and retired to the Hague, | 


where the diſcontent of the ſtates evinced itſelf in com- 


plaints of his conduct . He anſwered their expoſtu- | 


lations with plaufible prefeſfions of his attention to 


their intereſts; and, at the commencement of hs 


5 Water, returned to England. ; 


Not content with- ſupporting the Dutch 1 the 


| king of Spain, Elizabeth fent Sir Francis Drake with 


A ſtrong armament to infeſt the American territories 


. monareh. In his paſſage to the new world, 
„ Francis took 8t⸗ Jago, the capital of one of the 
- * Hands of Cape Verd. On his arriv 


at Hiſpaniola, 


= - he made an attempt on St. Domingo,, the metropolis 
of that iſland, which he eaſily reduced. Proceeding 


5 10 the continent of South-America, he made himſelf 


r 5 85 223 


—— 
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maſtes of Carthagena, where; as well as at St. Do- 2785 


mingo, he compelled tlie inhabitants to ranſom their 


| houſes. The tavages made among his men by a ca- 
lenture induced him to ſhorten his expedition; and, 


in his return; ne burned two towns on the coaſt of 


Florida, and brought off à party of Engl whotir Sir 


Walter Raleigh had ſent to colonife Virginia. Phe 


produce of this voyage Wis eſtimated at $6,668 ponds 
ſterling, exchiſive of artillery and military ffores; which 


Drake and his companion Chriſtophet Cartifle ons: | 


Commander of the land forces) wort from the enemy 


While Drake thus acquired both famie and neat 

| by his enterpriſes apaitift the | Spaniards, John Davis, 
um adyeriturots mariner, made an attempt to difcove® 
5 1 north- weft paſſage to India. He failed 40 leagues 

up a ſtrait (to the weſt of Old Greenland) to which he 


| gave his own name, but returned without finding the 
defired paſſage. "With the ſame view; he afterwards 
made two other book E Oey unſuc- 


| cefful®. 
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been an object of Elizabeth's jealouſy and hatred, and 


f 1 4 Bs 2210 * 3 £5 Th 


Babingion and. others, are executed for this crime. 
. The queen o/ Scots is accuſed of. having encouraged. 
the essere drr. She i 16 tried by Engl 2 a ker toner's,. 


S 


2 "made i in os ere d lee, the = ij | 
e 2 te, Cy Ak 


Ta H E fate of — 3 queen nb had So 


who had experienced all the miſeries of a long, rigo- 


rous, and unmerited conſinement, was now brought 
to a criſis by the detection of 2 conſpiracy to which 


her enemies accuſed her of being acceſſory. It has 
been ſuſpected by ſome, that the plot alluded to was | 


| merely a colluſion between the miniſters of Elizabeth 


and the oſtenſible conſpirators; - but this is an extrava- 
gant ſuppoſition; and we have ample authority for be- 


lieving that a ſcheme againſt the life of the Engliſh queen 


was at this time ſeriouſly projected by a party of ca- 
tholic bigots, who were ſeduced by the prieſts of their 


5 communion into a high idea of the merit of aſſaſſinat- 


ing an heretical ſovereign, particularly one who was a 


: fevere perſecutor of the devotees of popery, and had 
been ſolemnly excommunicated and | POR by the 
| ſupreme pontiff. 


Several popiſh prieſts of Engliſh birth, belonging to... 


the Jeminary of Rheims, were inflamed with a ſtrong 
deſire of accompliſhing the deſtruction of Elizabeth. 


John Savage, a bold, enterpriſing, and zealous catho- 


lic, appeared to them to be a kt inſtrument for the 


* + Execution 


** 
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e of that flagitious ſcheme. They ae A. a LP 
him that the act was ſo far from being criminal, as to 5 
be even meritorious and laudable; and that it would 
enſure him a plenary remiſſion of his ſins, and the 
crown of eternal glory in the regions of beatitude. In- 
flamed by their deluſive repreſentations, hereſolyed t to 
ſeek an ee 5 eee apa gy nos her'e ex- ! 
iſtence *. © | l 5 

Ballard, wether ie of Rheims, had: lately paid 6 
viſit to England with a view of ſounding the c- 
tions of the catholics, whom he found extremely dif.” 
affected to the government of Elizabeth. - "Returning 
to the continent, he communicated the reſult of his 
obſervations to Mend6za, ( who, after his expulſion | 
from the Engliſh court, had acted as Philip's ordinary 
miniſter in France), as well as to Charles Paget, one 
of the principal agents of the queen of Scots. Men- 
doza conſidered the preſent conjuncture as opportune | 
for the invaſion of England, when the queen was en- 
gaged i in a continental war. The duke of Guiſe and 
the prince of Parma profeſſed' themſelves friendly to 
the ſcheme, and promiſed | their aid in the execution 
of it. Paget gave it as his opinion, that an enterpriſe | 
apainſt England would never ſucceed while Elizabeth  _ = 
lived, and that the firſt ſtep. ought t therefore to o be the x 1 
 affaſſination of that princeſs. . 1 . 
- As the invaſion of a powerful kingdom e to 20 
be an hazardous meaſure, unleſs the concurrence of a' 
ſtrong party among the natives ſhould be ſecured, 
Mendoza directed Ballard to return to England, and 
procure accurate information of the chief nobility and 
gentry who were inclined to aſſiſt the invaders in the 
cauſe of Mary. That ecclefiaſtic now re-embarked 
for EG" in a military Uſguiſez Ow on whe - 


1. Camad, p. 43. 97 5 8 
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ag arid London, he had eye 
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al conferences with. 
Anthony Babjngton, # man of a. reſpectable family 
| plhire, and of a pregnant capacity, 
 niproved by leaming. Teal for the Romiſh faith, and 
r — the queen, : 
* e for der delinprance 3: and he had been in- 
ſtrumental in the conveyance of the diſpatches to Mary 
from her friends on the continent. When Ballard 
mentioned to him the ſcheme of an invaßon, he ex- 
1 n opinion Gimilar to that of Paget! and the 
prieſt, in anſwer to his remark, ed that Savage 
za hound: B e, the execution of the; | 
deſired e Bobingion, confidered #9 ſcheme as. 


CE tes hooks 55 the. 
ae de She gory of the deed. His intrigues ſoon | 


Windſor... readily promiſed 5 concurrence. and 
Ather catholic mal · contents engaged in the ſame de- 
From theſe ſeditious bigots five were ſelected 
r eee of Savage in the attempt againſt - 
the queen s life; namely, Tilney, Tichbourne, Abinge | 
don, Charnock, and Barnwell; all of whom were of a 
Tank ſuperior to that of the populace; The other con- 
 Hirators undertook to rouſe the friends of Mary to. 
ums iii the different oounti 5 yy great was er 
Sees of ſucceſs . | 
Sir Francis Wal6ngham, ia * e was an; 
_ able, artful, and vigilant miniſter. By the medium of 
* the ſpies whom he retained in his ſervice, he procured 
ce of the criminal ſchemes of Babington and 
| his confederates. Maud, one of his emiſſaries, had 
elf inte dhe confidence of Balard, 


eee. e 
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Shoe machinations he reported 19 his maſter, Pony, 
another of the fectetary's ſpies, had procured admiſ- 
fion to the private meetings of Babington, Savage, and 


| the other conſpirators! Sir Francis was thus gratified = 


with an opportunity of diſcerning the progreſs of the 


pPlt, and of cruſhing it Wg * eee , 


Kei ripe for evceution; = 


_, He had atready countenanced the mean arts of forgery 


with a view of. diſcovering the ſentiments of the prin. 


Ae ee ies esd bet beter ch etpacity and | 
integrity of Walfingham; but his claim ts the latter 
quality is leſs indubitable than his title to the former. 


eipal Engliſh catholies ; and as it js well-known 


that he was a bitter enemy to the Scettiſh queen, whom - 


_ hfe he had repeatedly repreſented as incompatible with 
that of his miſtreſs, = is the leſs teaſon to doubt 


the aſſertions of his having corrupted: the fidelity of On 


Nau and Curle, the ſecretaries of Mary, and con- 


4 ſpired with them to fabricate letters under her name 


and eipher, that ſhe might appear to have conſented 


to the aſſaſſination of Elizabeth. He might perhaps 
reconcile this to his conſcience by reflecting, with the 
other obſequious miniſters of Elizabeth, that Mary's 


concurrence in the former ſchemes for her reſcue from 


| eaptivity, however natural arid juſtifiable, was an in- 
fringement of the laws of the realm in which ſhe re- 


ſided, and therefore expoſed her to puniſhment; that 


the dictates of policy, and 4 regard to the national 
tranquillity, authorifed the' ſacrifice of an indefatiga- 
ble rival, who was prompted by ambition, reſent- 


ment, and fuperſtition, to aim at the ſubverſion of 


Enlizubeth's throne; and that, if the means adopted 


ONE: of Mary ſhould not be deemed, by 
3 4 Ss r inc 3584; 
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4 2 . 6 . ſtrictly. con ſopant with virtue or with juſtice, 
the broad veil. of political intereſt would cover every 
defect in thoſe eſſential principles of ſociety. (By bi 

i 15 Being deſirous of haſtening the equipment of a fo- 
: ſolved. to ;ſend Ballard to the continent; and he ob- 
| tained a licence for his departure, under a fictitious | 
name. He then applied to Walſingham for a ſunilar | 
ea] permiſſion for himſelf, on pretence- ol detecting the 
ſchemes formed by. the Engliſh-exiles in behalf af the 
queen of Scots. Sir Francis promiſed: to grant his re- 
| queſt, ànd to reward him amply for ſuch diſcoveries 
= ads he might he enabled to make. While he thus a- 
muſed Babington, he procured an order from Eliza- 
beth for the ſeiſure of Ballard, when that intriguing 
| prieſt was on the point of ſetting out for France. 
| © Alarmed: at this circumſtance, Babington conſulted 
TAR. his accomplices with regard to the proſecution of 'the 
ns conſpiracy; and it: was agreed that the murder of the 
| | queen ſhould be immediately attempted. - But, when 
it was given out that Ballard, inſtead of being appre- 
hended for any treaſonable ſchemes, had: been merely 
ſeiſed as a ſeminary prieſt, the conſpirators thought. 
proper to delay the aſſaſſination. Babington now im- 
pPortuned Walſingham for a licence to travel, as well 
s for the releaſe of Ballard, who; he ſaid, might be 
uůſeſul to him in his attempts for the diſcovery of ſini- 
ter machinations againſt Elizabeth. The ſecretary 
1 made fair promiſes, and perſuaded Babington to take 
up a temporary reſidence in his houſe, that he might 
|; more frequently-have private conferences with him on 
tte ſubject of his intended voyage, Under the pre- 
text of ſecuring Babington from the- hands 6f the 
officers who were employed in the ſearch of eatholies, 
5 . one of his lernte fo give him conſtant at⸗ 


tengance; | 


: - 4 2 8 : 
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1 ; but that mal- content, finding reaſon to fuſe 
pect that Walſingham had intelligence of the plot, 

eſcaped from his guard, and re- joined ſome of his con- 
federates, Aſſuming different diſguiſes, they ſought 
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refuge in the woods from the expected purſuit of the 
emiſſaries of the government. Being declared traitors | 


by proclamation, Babington and all. his accomplices,. 


except Windſor, were diſcoveredand thrown into pri- 


ſon. Some days were conſumed in the examination 
of theſe delinquents, Who, inſſuenced by the fear of 


torture ox hy the hope of mercy, confeſſed their guilt, 


Babington, Sayage, Ballard, and four others, were 
hanged, cut down alive, drawn, and quartered ; but 


the ſeven, FROG en were en to en | 


till. they expired *,, 
J Phe traitorous kh is intentions. | of theſe 
conſpirators excited ſuch horror among the loyal ſub- 


jects of Elizabeth, that their fate was little lamented, 
though ſome of them were diſtinguiſhed by ſuch qua- 


Utties and accompliſhments ; as would, if undebaſed by 


Rp barbarous ſuperſtition, have entitled them to the | 


eſteem of mankind, . The emiſſaries of the miniſtry 


ſtudiouſly repreſented the Scottiſh queen as. . 
rager of the plot which had been ſp fortunately detect. 


| | ed, and took. adyantage of the public clamor aga inſt 


Babington and his comrades, to propagate among the 


- multitude a zealous. defire of the execution. of the ob- 


noxjous Mary. Stimulated by the feryor of loyalty, 
more than by the ſuggeſtions of humanity, the people 
5 adopted the yindiQtive paſſions of their ſovereign, and 
loudly called for the accompliſhment - of the grand 


purpoſe for which the ſolemn aſſociation in defence of 
e or rather againſt Mary, had boon: DOR, i 
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which ſhe had fled for refuge, was ſtill a rightful | 
_nuee: © Notwithſtanding the influence which this 
 eonifideration ought to have had over her mind, fie 
 relolved to treat her captive as a ſubject, and to pro- 
ted apainft her by the laws of 4 kingdom in which 
mie had received no other protection than that of 2 


aso. or ENGLAND, 
| the obfequious diſpoſition wh 


over a princeſs, who, though depoſed by a rebellious 
faction, and detained à priſoner in the country to 


5 priſon. She had never forgiven Mary's aſſumption of 


Mary. The rivalry of perſonal accompliſhments con- 
tributed to the increaſe of the animoſity which ſhe 

/ © bore to that princeſs; and the deſire of rendering the 
- Scottiſh nation fubſervient to her nod, prompted her 
from enjoying her throne in peace, but to deprive her, 
after ſhe had entered England, of all proſpect of re. 
eſtabliſhment. From the injuries which ſhe had heap- 
ed on her rival, the was aware that a lively reſent-. 


the Engliſh arms and title; a claim which had con- 
ftantly filled her with as ſtrong apprehenſions of de- 
- thronement as the moſt notoriaus ufurper could ever 
| have entertained, though ſhe knew that her title was 
ſupported by valid grounds, acknowledged by the 
| whole body of her ſubjects, except a very fmall pro- 
Portion, and confirmed by the ſtrong ties of public af. 


fecklon. In her violent jealouſy of a competitor, ſhe 


reſembled her grandfather the ſeventh Henry; and to 
the terrors ariſing from this ſource we may refer the 


foundation of that rancor which ſhe cheriſhed againſt 


* ; 


nation at this time exhibited, Elizabeth prepared 
: ber the fal gratification of her policy and her revenge, | 
From her elevated notions of the majeſty of independ. 
ent fovereigns, the muſt have been confcious of 2 
Hunt of right to exerciſe any authority or juriſdictiom 


VVV 
ment muſt have ariſen in the breaſt of the perſecuted 


queen, and that her catholic friends, indignant at her 


| ſufferings, would he more zealous in her ſervice, and 
more eager to attempt her reſcue. Theſe reflexions' 


A. D. 


gave additional forge to Elizabeth's fears of revolt, | 


her malignity to the adoption of the 


and iti mul 
moſt: decifive meaſures for ſceuring herſelf from the 


' intrigues of Mary and her partiſans. The effuſion of 


her priſoner's blood appeared to her ta be the moſt ef- 


| feual for that purpoſe, though ſhe' might have pro- 
| vided for her tranquillity, in a more humane and ho-—- 
norable manner, by a friendly and generous treatment 


of Mary, and by an equitable accommodation of all 


differences between them, than by the continued exer- 


| ait of: mercileſs power, evinced in the infliction of a 


| Jong and ſevere impriſonment, or by the final fubjec- 
; tion of her neareſt relative to the horrors of a violent 
and ignominious death. In urging Elizabeth to the 
ultimate ſtroke of vengeance, her attachment to the 


proteſtant faith, ſtrengthened by the remonſtrances 
of her miniſters, who covered, under the alarms of 

popery, their fears of the perſonal danger that might 
| reſult to them from Mary's ſueceſſion, may have had 
ſome influence, though a leſs forcible one n aun 


which aroſe from her intemperate paſſions. _ 


Ass ſoon as the conſpirators had been appreiended, 
| Sir Thomas Gorges was directed by Elizabeth to re- 


to the place of Mary's confinement, and intimate 


to bor the diſcovery of the plot, as well as the ſuſpi- 


| clons entertained of her concern in the project. He 


| ſurpriſed her while ſhe was preparing to take the diver- 


| fon of the chaſe, under the watchful eye of her keep- 
ers. She was not permitted to return to her apart- 


ments; but was conducted from one houſe to another 
tl ſhe. arrived at &, the. caſtle of hs in the 
| 9 1 7+ 4 county | 
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A. D. county of Northampton. In the mean time ſome of 
* the myrmidons of the court broke open her cloſet, and 
+ carried. off all her papers. Sir Amias Paulet (who, 
when ſhe was removed from the cuſtody of the earl of 
Shrewſbury, had been aſſociated with Sir Drue Drury 
WY in the charge of guarding her) took poſſeſſion” of all 
3 ber money, under the obligation of returning it if ſhe 
mould be declared innocent. Her ſecretaries, Nau 
A2 and Curie, and other perſons of her houſhold, were 
£ | apprehended, and committed to the care obrdiflexent 
5 5 _ Keepers, ped might SO eee 
; each other * * be. % ner Sit 1:4 
| „ Though Elizabeth's defire of Mary's 1s death: was Well 5 
now to all who were not ſo weak as to be duped by 
her diſſfimulstion, ſome of her privy. counſellors ven- 
tured to recommend a leſs violent meaſure than the 
execution of that princeſs ; intimating, that a eloſer 
4 confinement would prevent her from carrying on any 
. correſpondence with the. mal- contents, and that, as 
her conſtitution was greatly impaired, ſhe would, in 
All probability, ſoon fall a victim to a natural death. 
The eart of Leiceſter ſuggeſted the idea of terminating 
her exiſtence by poiſon ; but this infamous propoſition. 
was oppoſed by Walſingham, and rejected by the ma- 
jority, who adviſed that ſhe ſhould be brought to a 
public trial, on the charge of having violated that 
ſtatute which, about two years before, had been en- | 
acted in confirmation of _ RE we e de- 
e of ir ech e * 
In contradiction to all GY and i in repugnance 
- to the hw of nations, a commiſſion was now granted 
ER by. Elizabeth for the trial of an independent ſovereign. 
She nominated forty-one peers and privy counſellors, 
and fue of the Judges of her courts, for the e | 


*. 


_ 
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of we guilt of Mary, tio was s ſtyled; in the commit 
fion, „ the daughter and heireſs of James V. late 
9 Haw of Scots, rate tie _ n wy en and „ 


5 * dowager of Fran ee | 
dhe majority of the dials as onkous 


delay to Fotheringay; and a deputation of them waited 
on Mary with a letter from Elizabeth, expreſſing her 
: diſpleaſure and indignation at the criminal machina- 
tions of her rival; intimating that a due regard to her 
own ſafety, and to the tranquillity of her realm, had 
compelled her to inſtitute a public inquiry into the 


conduct of Mary; and requiring her to ſubmit to a 


trial before thoſe commiſſioners who were authoriſed 
to take cogniſance of her crimes, according to the laws 


of England, under the protection of which ſhe had ſo 
long - lived. - This: arrogant epiſtle ſurpriſed, but did 


not diſconcert, the Scottiſh queen, who, with an air 
of dignified mpoſure, obſerved to her viſitants, that 


ſhe could not but repine at finding herſelf the object 


of the ill founded reſentment of their ſovereign,” who 
had ſuffered her to linger ſo many years in confine- 
ment; that, though ſhe had made the faireſt conceſ- 
fions with a view to a permanent accommodation, and 
had given notice of various dangers which had threat 


* 


= 7. The . ee Tos, this pre. abi trial were 


the following, viz. the archbiſhop of Canterbury ; ; Sir Thomas Brom- 
ley, lord chancellor; the lord- treaſurer Burghley; the marquis of 


Wincheſter; the earls of Oxford, Shrewſbury, Kent, Derby, Wor- 
ceſter, Rut and, Warwick, Pembroke, Leiceſter, and Lincoln; - the 
viſcount Montacute; the barons Howard, Hunſdon, Abergavenny, 


Zouch, Morley, Cobham, Stafford, Grey of Wilton, Lumley, Stour- 
ton; Sandes, Wentworth, Mordaunt, St. John of, Bletncths, Bucks | 


hurſt, Compton, and Cheyne; Sir Francis Knolles, Sir James Croſt, 
Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Sir Francis Walſingham, William Daviſon, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir Amias Paulet, and John 


„ Wolley, privy-counſellors; the judges Wray, Anderſon, Manwood, 


Es and Feriam. wn . 
ened 


A. 
1580. | 
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. 
2 nnn her offers had been 


1 r a 


negleed, her information diſcredited; and her perfor 


deſpiſed; that, when the allbeiation'* had been formed, 
and ſanctioned by parliamentary enactment, ſhe had 
foreſeen that every. hoftile deſign of foreign princes, 
| , every internal cammotion which might ariſe, and every 


:. -- tempt againſt the eſtabliſhed religion, would be im- 


| puted to her intrigues, as ſhe had ſo many malignant 
enemies at court z that Elizabeth's defire of her ſub- 


mitiüng to a trial, as if ſhe were a ſubject, — 
aul unpreeedented ; that, as ſhe was an in 
_ _ queen, ſhe would eee Whit 


| _- eh be deemed a degradation of the royal dignity ; 


of profeſſional advice and affiſtance; and was at a lots 


| that ſhe was unacquainted with the Engliſh laws; had 


been plundered of her notes and papers; was deſtitute 


to diſeover by what ſhadow of right thoſe who were not 


75 Us her peers could pretend to decide judicidlly upon her 


conduct. She concluded with proteſting her innocence | 


of the erimes of which ſhe was ſuſpected, and with 


defying her accufers to adduce any genuine evidence 


IR. . cf her guilt though ſhe was ready to allow that ſhe | 
| had ſolicited the aid of foreign princes IRE 


Wo Hom Gs miſeries df captivity *. 


This harangue was committed to eg and IR 


75 the next morning to Mary; who was aſked whether 


the would perſiſt in the ſentiments which it contained. 


Sho replicd in the affirmative z but deſired the meſſen- 


5 gers to take notice of her anſwer to the queen's ob- 


ervations with regard to the protection which the had 
received. She had entered England, ſhe ſaid, with 2 


"* Mary berfe!f had figned this bond of aſſociation; bat little ſtrels' 


en be laid on that circumſtance either by her friends or her enemies. 
mami, State Papers, ROY * p.. bl. | 
p F 


view 


\ 
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view of imploring relief, and had been from db mo- 
ment detained in conſinement; it could not, therefore, 
be affirmed with truth, that ſhe had derived any * 
tection or benefit from the Engliſh laws ** | 


Several attempts were made by the 3 


5 ſubdue the reluQtance of Mary to /an acquieſcence 
in their authority. In theſe interviews ſhe ſometimes 


employed arguments, and ſometimes uſed the language 
of complaint and reproof. A promiſe of appearance 


was at length extorted. from her, partly by the threats 


of proceeding againſt her as contumacious, and partly 


be conſtrued by the world into an. acknowledgement of 


guilt, and would leave an indelible ſtain on her chs- 


racter. 
The commiſſioners having met in the hall of Fother- 
ingay caſtle, the Scottiſh queen preſented herſelf be- 


rity, and to that of her people, and without any mo- 


tives of malice or animoſity, appointed commillioners | 


25 | 


NF by the infinuations. of Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, who 
| affured her that his miſtreſs would rejoice in the judi- 

cial declaration of her i innocence, and begged. her to. 
E conſider that her refuſal of ſubmitting to a trial would 


OR. ta. 


fore them. As ſoon as ſhe had taken her ſeat, the 
lord-chancellor informed her, that the queen of Eng- 
land, having heard, with the greateſt uneaſineſs, of her 
| machinations for the deſtruction of her perſon, and 

che ruin of the church and ſtate, had, from. a neceſ- 
| fary regard to the ſervice. of. God, to her own ſecu- 


to inveſtigate the charges againſt Mary, and give her 


an opportunity of demonſtrating her innocence. She 
immediately roſe, and, having adverted to the long 


impriſonment unjuſtly inflited on a princeſs who had 
| | repaired to England under a promiſe of aſſiſtance, pro- 
| | teſted, that, as ſhe. was not a * to N 


10, e 


but 
4 „ 
% A. 9 
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A.D. N but was accountable only to one God, the ſupreme 
judge, the appeared before the commiſſioners with ns 
| | other view” than the 'vindication 6f her calumniated 
—— *__ ©  charaQter, without an idea of acknowledging either 
A their juriſdiction over her, or the applicability of any 
bf the Engliſh laws or ordinances to her caſe. The 
Chancellor replied, that her proteſt” could not be ad- 
mitted as valid; but the court conſented that ir ſhould 
85 be regiſtered with his anſwer. The commiſſion being 
| then read, Mary warmly reptobated the injuſtice of 
74 that ſtatute by which her conduct was to be arraign- 
ed, arid proteſted againſt ; an act which, ſhe ſaid, had 
been deſignedly framed for her deſtruction; an aſſer- 
tion which the deficd any of. the delegates to contra- 
dict. Lord Burghley did not attempt to diſprove this 
Teniark; but affirmed that all the laws, without excep- 
tion, were obligatory on every individual within the 
| realm; that ſhe hehaved with impropriety in cenſuring 
the laws; and that, whatever proteſts or appeals ſhe- 
| might make, the commiſſioners would paſs judgment | 
dn her according to the act to which ſhe had objected. 
She at length declared her readineſs to hear and an- 
| wer with reſpe& to ye deed: cemtitted againſt the 
* 1 Engliſh N „ EN i 
8 queen 8 ſerjeatit aw el the charge igainſt 
Mary. He entered at large into the purport of the act, 
And afferted that it had been violated by her. He gave a 
 regularnartative of Babington's conſpitacy, arid declar- 
C ſhe was privy to it approved it, aſſented to it, 
TO nr promiſed her aid towards it, and pdinted out the means B 
| bl its ſuecefs.” To prove thefe aſſertions, a copy of 4 
Tonfkſfſion ſaid to have been ritade by Babington Was 
Produced; in which he ſtated that he had written let- 
V n on 1 the ſubject of her reſcue and the murder 


11. Sand. 7. 4547 55. 
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from her, the heads of which were now read. Ex- 


tracts from the confeſſions of Savage and Ballard were 
alſo p roduced, intimating that Babington had ſhown 


8 ſome letters which, he aſſured them, had come 


from Mary. Other epiſtles aſcribed to her were 


brought forward by her accuſers, tending to prove 
that ſhe had given her eoncurrence to the intended 


murder, inſurrection, and invaſion. Walſin gham . 
pretended that theſe letters had been taken out oy 
hole in the wall of Chartley caſtle, having been ſub- _ 
| ſtituted by Mary for ſome which ſhe had found there, : 


and which had been conveyed by one Gifford, 4 trea- 


* cherous prieſt whom, the ſecretary had ſeduced into 
his ſervice. Nau and Curle had declared, on their 
examination, that theſe epiſtles had been written by 


them at Mary's 8 dictation; but they were not ſuffeted 


Bp to appear as witneſſes at the trial, to be confronted 
with. their miſtreſs ** ; a circumſtance which, when 
added to the con "I of the meari and ſcandalous 


arts which Elizabeth and her miniſters, on other ocs 
132. Mr. Hume affirms, that a demand for the appekfance of wit- 


 nefles at a trial, however equitable, was not then ſupported by law 


< in trials of high treaſon.” But it appears that a ſtatute was enacted 


in the r3th year of Elizabeth, requiring the production of rwo lawful | 
witneſſes at the *:ial of perſons accuſed of having conſpired againſt the 


life of the ſovereign. As Elizabeth thought Proper to ſubject Mary 


to the Engliſh laws, a refuſal of that privilege, which was allowed to 


the meaneſt delinquent, was an act of groſs injuſtice and batbarity, Mr. 


Hume proceeds to remafk, that tlie regulation alluded to, in the ſta- 


tute of the 13th, was a novelty; as if it could juſtly be faid that 


an act paſſed fifteen years before the trial of Mary was not equally ob- 


ligatory with one which had been in force from an aner period: 


But Mary (he continues) was not tried upon that act; ati objee⸗ 


tion which may be àuſwered by obſerving, that every privilege al- _ 
lowed'ts a fybjo& of England tried for high treaſon ought, in com- 
mon juſtiee, to have been extended to Mary, after Elizabeth had 


bes the reſolution of arraigning bet by the laws of that hing do- 


Io V. ho! 85 D 5 Cafhong 
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of Elzibeth, and had, received anſwers of approbatfor A. i 
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25 | D. | eaſions, ſerupled not to employ and to contitenance, 
F indute us to believe that the two ſecretaries of | 
23 Scottiſh princeſs had been ſuborned to betray her 
3 by writing letters in her name without her conſent. 
„ proteſted againſt the depolitions of her ſecre- 
tries, and ſolemnly declared that ſhe had never die- 

tated any thing to them which could juſtify her ac- 
cuſers in imputing to her a knowledge « or approbation 
of the ſcheme of affalfinating Elizabeth; and that, 
. whatever defire ſhe might have cf procuring hberty to 
RE Ee herſelf, or relief to the  opprefſed catholics of England, | 
. her deteſtation of the atrocity of murder was 'fo 

| frong, that ſhe could” never adopt for a moment the 

Alea of promoting her molt favorite purpoſes by the 

| blood of the moſt deſpicable individual. She ex- 

END claimed againft 1 the injuſtice of giving credit to the teſ- 

D eo timonies 'of two of her ſervants, who were not brought 
1 . forward to aſſert their evidence to her face; Who, 
Fg POE EK having violated their fidelity to her, were not deſerv- 
5 ing of the confidence of others; ; and who, i in all pro- 

ch Ba | 5 7 had been induced, by promiſes of reward, or 
by the terrors of ſeverity, to give ſuch evidence as 
their artful examinants preſcribed- With regard to 

_ the confeſſions of Babington and his accomplices, the 
aſſerted that no dependence could be placed on teſti- 
monies given: under finiſter influence; and that the 
only fair way of judging of her guilt by their evidence 
would have beef to have delayed their execution, and 
confronted them with her: but ſuch openneſs of con- 
duct was inconſiſtent with the views of her adyerſa- 

| - = That ſhe had encouraged her friends to exert, 
heir efforts for her deliverance, the would not pretend : 

5 bet Jos - and no reaſonable perſon could imagine that 
3 eee rele hrſel . captivity to which 
EOS 8 had R ä 
5 5 * 
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an adjournment was announced for ten days; and, 
at the expiration of that interval, the commiſſioners 


= cot 
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3 were incompatible with honor, morality, or " 86. 
religion. But, with reſpect to the murder of the 
queen, fhe would repeat with all the ſolemnity of 
truth, and perſiſt in the declaration to the lateſt hount 
of her exiſtence, that ſhe was perfectly innocent of | . 
al concurrence in ſo horrible a projet, | 
When the commiſſioners had produced what they 9. 15. 
deemed ſufficient evidence of the criminality of the ac- 
euſed princeſs, the lord-treaſurer aſked her whether 
| the had any obſervations to make in addition-to what 


ſhe had already urged in her vindication. She imme- 
diately ſignified a requeſt that ſhe might either be 


heard in full parliament, or before her majeſty and 
the privy council. But the peremptory rejection of 
former applications of this kind gave her no reaſon to 
expect a compliance with her renewed ſolicitations. 
After ſhe had conferred apart with the treat urer, and 
with Walſingham, Hatton, and the earl of Warwick, 4. 


met in the ſtar-chamber at Weſtminſter. Nau and oc. 1% 
Curie, being ordered to appear at the adjourned meet- 


ing, confirmed, upon oath, whatever they had before 


alleged; and the delegates proceeded to declare, by 
an unanimous ſentence, that Mary was privy to the 
- conſpiracy of Babington, and had compaſſed and ima- 
gined, within the realm of England, various matters 
tending to the injury and deſtruction of the queen's 
perſon, contrary to the ſtatute enacted for her 8 


i and ſecurity **, 


"The levifiatyre -afenibling ſoon. 1 FE 0a. 29, 


entered with zeal into the views of Elizabeth, whoſe 
: " animoſity againſt Mary they knew to. be implacable, | 


Moved by an affectation of delicacy, ſhe forbore to 


1. * am. . 14. P. 464, 466. 
. 9 open 
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open in perſon a felon; i in "which the late ſentence | 


_ againſt her. neareſt relative would be taken into con- 
_ fideration. So great was her influence over her parlia- 
ments, that every appearance of oppoſition to the 


meaſures propoſed by her miniſters had always been 
ſpeedily. cruſhed; and, in the preſent caſe, it hap- 
pened, with remarkable coincidence, that the puri- 


- tans, who were her only parliamentary opponents, 


were warm advocates for the utmoſt ſeverity againſt 
that royal victim for whoſe blood ſhe had ſo long 


| thirſted. Impelled by. ſervility, by bigotry, and by 


fear, the lords and commons, with an unanimity 


Which reflects diſgrace on their temper, their ſpirit, 


their juſtite, and their humanity, confirmed the ſen- 
tence which the delegates had pronounced againſt the 
queen of Scots, and addreſſed Elizabeth for her ſpeedy - 
execution. In the petition which they preſented on 
this occaſion, they mentioned the © dangerous and 
« execrable practices“ by which Mary had affailed 


the life of their ſovereign, the tranquillity of the ſtate, 


and the preſent happy eſtabliſhment of the true reli- 


* wh as 


gion; adverted to the protection which the © princely 


magnanimity” of Elizabeth. had afforded to the Scot- 
iſh queen from the dangers to which ſhe was expoſed 
from the reſentment of her own ſubjects; reprobated 

the ingratitude, malice, and barbarity, ſhown by dhe : 
latter in confpiring with thoſe abandoned villains Who 
bad engaged to aſſaſſinate her protectreſs; declaring 
that the ſentence delivered againſt her was, in every 
reſpect, © moſt honorable, juſt, and lawful ;”. ex- 


preſſed their firm perfuaſion, that all the traitorous 
plots and ſeditipus machinations. which, ſor many 


years paſt, had been directed againſt the queett and 


realm of England, owed their « origin to- the arts of 


* and her n 5 affirmed, that, if that 
. , we bands princeſs | 
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E teſtable. offences and execrable treaſons, the life of ; 
Elizabeth would be perpetually inſecure, as the con- 


ſpiracies againſt her wquld. be more frequent, ſecret, 
and dangerous: conjured her majeſty to give orders 
for the execution of the ſentence againſt Mary, which 
they repreſented as the only poſſible means of proyid- 
ing. for her own ſafety ; and. concluded with  fignifying 


their opinion, that her neglect of inſlicting that doom 


which the offender. deſerved, might © procure the 


| « heavy diſpleaſure and puniſhment of Almighty God, 
and would bring her ſubjects into utter deſpair of the 
continuance of the.true religion among them, of the 


preſervation of her life, of their own W and the 
good eſtate of the —˙zCz ions ets 
The queen anſwered this 1 in an e ſpeech, 
She expreſſed her gratitude for the loyal affection of 
her ſubjects; an affection which, not having ſuſtain- 


el any fdiminytion j in the whole courſe. of her rejgn, 
was. conſidered by her as equally wonderful. with her 
fortunate eſcape from the numerous perils which had 


threatened her. Alluding to the late conſpiracy againſt 


B her life, ſhe declared that the great danger to which 


it expoſed her did not fill her with ſugh uneaſineſs a8 
the d derived from the conſideration of Mary's concern 


in; it. That a perſpn of her own ſex, of the ſame 


dignity, and ſo near to her in blood, ſhould. aim at her 


deſtruction, appeared to her ſg unnatural, that the | 
felt the utmoſt. horror at the reflexion. She Was, 


| however, ſo wholly uninfluenced by revenge or ma- 
lignity, that, if her perſonal ſafety alone, and nat that 
of her people, would be endangered by the preſerva- 
tion of Mary's life, ſhe ;wauld readily pardon the 


15. Appendix to the Life of Queen Elizabeth, i in Kenuet's Hiſtory 


of lh: page Bs wot i, 
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D. guilty p princeſs. Tf | her own death, ſhe faid, would 
. procure to England A more floutiſhing condition, and 
a ſovereign more deſerving of the public regard, or 
more ſtudious of the general welfare, ſhe would moſt 
_ willingly lay down her life. With reſpect to the act by 
chick the Scottiſh queen had been tried, it was intended 
(the obſcryed) a8 a e A. to act from her | 


She lente her unhappy eh in being cls 
pelled to decide on the fate of a royal relative. As 
the fubject now under conſideration was of rare ex- 
ample; and of extraordinary moment, ſhe was deter- 
mined to deliberate maturely upon it, and would im- 
plore the aid of divine Humination, that ſhe might be 
| enabled to pronounce ſuch a decifion as would be moſt 
tar enenee to the intereſts of the church and ſtate . 
Having diſmiſſed che very acceptable addreſs of ker 
patliament with the effüfions of art and diffmulation, | 
Elizabeth affected to revolve the caſe of the condemned 
queen With anxious deliberation ; and, when feveral 
days 0 elapſed from the delivery of the petition, ſhe _ 
ent a meſſage to both houſes; requeſting them to re- 
Tame the diſcuſſion of fo important an affair, and de- 
viſe fone ſalutary expedient, by which her own ſecu- 
rity might be rendered compatible with the indulgence = 
of clemeney towards the Scottiſh princeſs. Acquaint- 
xd wich the ſecret wiſhes of their ſovereign, they re- 
newed their vote againſt Mary, and repeated their 
_ «ſolicitations to Elizabeth for the execution of her 
great enemy, The queen again harangued them with 
her uſual art, My” mL then bert a 1 


| io anſwer 77. 
To facilitate 15 e of 125 xevenga Againſt 
- Elizabeth had lately courted the friendſhip of 


the 
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= young king of Scotland, that, Ys" might remain a * 


paſſive ſpectator of the injuries ſuſtained by his mo- 
ther, dhe had aygmented his narrow income by the 
grant of a penſion ; had bribed his chief counſellors 
y to her ſervice ; ; and, had offered him the benefir of a 
= ſtrict alliance. | Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
of the French court, he had liſtened to her oyertures, 


and had concluded With her a league offenſive and de- 


2 fenbve TH Mary had no fooner heard of the negoti- 
ations between him and Elizabeth, than ſhe felt the 
g ſtrongeſt reſentment, and threatened with hex ſevereſt 

diſpleaſure a ſon who, regardleſs of his honor and 
duty, not only ſuffered. his mother, whoſe throne he 
bad. invaded, to languiſh i in confinement, but entered 

Into an alliance with her chief adverſary, without her 


eonſent or participation. So great was her diſpleaſure | 


at James's neglect of her intereſts, and at his attach- 
ment to the proteſtant faith, that ſhe entertained an 
| idea of reſiguing to the king of Spain, as a deſcendant 
- of the houſe of Lancaſter, her pretenfions to the Eng- 


liſh crown, and even correſponded with ſome of her 


adherents on the ſeiſure of her ſon and the ſurrender 
of his perſon into the hands either of Philip or the 
pope, by whom he was not to be releaſed till he ſhould 
conſent to embrace the catholic doctrines. Lord 

Burghley reproached Mary, during her trial, wich 
theſe projects; but it does not appear that ſhe had any 
real intention of promoting the accompliſhment of 


thoſe purpoſes which. the warmth of eee fog” - 


geſted to he. 
When James was 3 of the I, unwarrant- 
able proceedings, againſt Mary, he was filled: with. rage 


and indignation. His filial piety was arouſed; his 
bumanity was ſhocked; and his pride was e 
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the Sees which they. had paſſed - againſt Mary 
did not derogate in the ſmalleſt degree from his 


honor or rights, he was not ſo far ſoothed with this 


mark of Elizabeth's attention, as to forbear thoſe re- 
monſtrances and threats which tlie continued ſuffer- 


ings of a mother, and the proſpect of her ſpeedy de- 


ſtruction, forcibly urged | him, to etnploy. He diſpatch- 
ed Sir William Keith to the Engliſh court, to co-ope- 
rate with Archibald Douglas, his ordinary ambaſſador, 


by in the preſervation of Mary's Hife. Theſe miniſters : 
vehemently complained of the injurious treatment 


- which that princefs had ſuſtained, / in being tried by 
laws that were not obligatory on her; and conjured 
Elizabeth not to add to ſo flagrant an injury, by the 
execution of a ſentence which was palpably unjuſt, 


and diſhonorable to the king and realm of Scotland. 
Theſe expoſtulations being diſregarded, James wrote 
to Elizabeth a letter of reproach, condemning the au- 
dacity and preſumption of her ſubjects, who had ven- 
tured to ſit in judgment on a queen of Scotland; ex- 
7 pre ſſing the utmoſt aſtoniſhment at her intention of 
enforcing an iniquitous ſentence z reprobating the 
_ atrocious barbarity of ſhedding the blood of a princeſs 
| ſo nearly related to her; repreſenting ſuch a meaſure 
nasa degradation of her own dignity, by the inſult 
which it offered to all ſovęreigns; declaring that he 
__£6uld never forgive ſo great an indignity and fo ſcanda- 
lous an enormity, and that the duty of a ſon, the 
dignity of a king, and the honor of a man, would not 
| only oblige him to renounce the amity of the author 


F ol the inhuman deed, but would inſtigate him to take 


the moſt vigorous and effectual yengeance for wy Can 


lamitous fate of an oppreſſed parent . 


| hag eee Ear ef een - 


19. Dr. Birch's Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, vol | 
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The epiſtle of the Scottiſh king gave ſuch 3 to 2 | 


Elizabeth, that ſhe was inclined to diſmiſs his envoys. 


without a reply; z but, reflecting on the preparations 


| which he was making for vigorous meaſures, ſhe 
thought proper to return a mild anſwer to James, in- 


timating her readineſs to liſten to any ſpecific propo- 


fitions which he might offer in his mother's behalf, 


and to defer the ultimate proceedings againſt Mary till 
the notification of his further pleaſure. He ſoon after 


ſent Patrick, maſter of Gray, and Sir Robert Melvil, 


Vith an offer of engaging himſelf for Mary's forbear- 


ance of any attempt againſt the tranquillity of England, 
and of delivering ſome of the chief nobility of Scotland 


as hoſtages for the performance of this engagement, 
This propoſal was rejected by Elizabeth without heſi- 


tation; 3 and every other propoſition for the ſafety of 
Mary met with a ſimilar fate. Melvil then had re- 


courſe to menaces of the vengeance of James, which 
Elizabeth haughtily diſregarded. His collegue, whom 
this princeſs had before gained over to her intereſts, 
betrayed the confidence of James, and ſecretly pro- 
moted the death of Mary, aſſuring the queen that ſhe 


had no reaſon to dread the exertions of a prince ſo 
ſpiritleſs and unwarlike as James, who might eaſily 


O 


be awed into acquieſcence and ſubmiſſion * „ 


The king of France, appriſed of the proceedings | 
_ 4 princeſs who had worn the matrimonial 
crown of that realm, as the conſort of his brother 
Francis, directed I. Aubeſpine, who reſided in Eng- 
land as his repreſentative, to recommend to Elizabeth 


the exerciſe of clemency towards her rival, and ſent 


over Pompone de Believre, as his ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary, to promote the ſame purpoſe ; but the remone - 
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Cution of Mary. The animoſity which that monarch 
_ bare to the duke of Guiſe and his relatives, by whoſe 
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frances of theſe miniſters were ineſfectt 


been affitmed that Belierre was inſtructed by Henry 
to encourage Elizabeth in private to the ſpecdy exe- 


practices his throne had fo long been endangered, and 


0 the fears of the additional power and influence Which 
| they would derive from the devolution of the Engliſh | 
crown to 2 princeſs of their blood, are ſtated as the 

2 of his defire of the ſacrifice of the Scottiſh 


But we have no fatisfaQtory reaſon for en- 


n ſuch an opinion. It is probable that Henry 
Vas not fincerely difpofed to prevent the completion | 


bf Ekzabeth's vengeance ; but that a prince to whom 


Mary had given no cauſe of offence ſhould actually 


urge her oppreſſor to the eruelty and injuſtice of ſhed- 
ang her 5 881 18 nor de believed without 88 


FR. 1 25 | e 
When I houſes of parliament had ted 


their {olicitations for the death of Mary, Elizabeth 
fent lord Buckhurſt to Fotheringay, to communicate 
the melancholy intelligence to the illuſtrious priſoner, 
And Exhert her to prepare for her approaching cata- 
 Arophe: He intimated to her that the deciſion which 
| the commiſſioners had siven Bad been confirmed by 
e Tegiffature” ad perfeQty juſt, and that the earneſt 
entreaties of the two houfes for the execution of a 
ad ſentence ſo neceſſary for the ſecurity of the queen and 
3 nation of England, had. extorted the conſent of Eli- 
Labeth. He conjured her to expiate her ſins againſt 
Heaven, and ber offences againſt the queen, by 3 
+ Tincere penitence ; and inſinuated that, If her life 
; mould be ſpared, the proteſtant faith could not ſubſiſt 
ſecurely in England. Mary, with the alacrity of oh 
| gious joy, thanked God! for the happiney which ſhe 


felt 


2 1 12 4 K 1 K. 


bel in 1 conſulered 28 an inſtrument for PR 0 
eſtabliſhment of the catholic worſhip in this iſland ; 
cauſe in which ſhe would cheerfully die. She regis 
ed, but without effect, that a prieſt of her own per- 
ſuaſion might be ſent to her for the benefit of her foul, | 
as it was inconſiſtent with her principles to accept the 


| fpiritual aid. of the proteſtant eecleſiaſtics whom the | 


queen had offered to her. i She declared that the in⸗ 


veteracy of the Engliſm againſt her did not {urpriſe her: | 


a people (the faid) who had frequently put theit own 


1 
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ſovereigns to death, could not. be expected to be 8 | 


ſcrupulous with regard to the life of one in whoſe 
veins flowed the blood of thoſe princes. fler keepers, 
Paulet and Drury, intimating 1 that ſhe 1 was "dead 1 in law, 


ordered her canopy of ſtate to be taken down, as ſhe 


no longer retained the dignity of a queen. In reply 


to this remark, the informed them that ſhe held her 


: ſovereignty of God!: alone, and to him alone ſhe would 
: reſtore it with her ſoul ; 3 that ſhe neither acknowledg- 


ed the queen as her ſuperior, nor her heretical mini- 


ſters and ſenators as her Jadges3 ; that they hat no- 


| more authority over her than the banditti of the foreſt 
had over any of the potentates of the world; and that, 


in ſpite of their malignity, ſhe would die a a queen. Her 


attendants refuſing to execute the orders of Paulet for 
the removal of the canopy, he called in ſome of the 


5 guards to perform chat office, and, for the firſt time, 


ſat down covered in her preſence. Theſe ard other 


indignities, though repulſive to the pride of royalty, 
_ - ſhe. bore with temper and reſignation **, 
The fatal ſentence was at length publiſhed by pro- 


| .clamation ; ; and, in the metropolis, the citizens were - 


iuſtructed to manifeſt their joy by bonfires and bell 


Dee. 6. 
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ringing. Mary. n now. expected the ſpeedy execution of 
her rival 8. vindictive Purpoſe ; 3. and, abandoning al 
hopes 0 of n mercy, prepared to meet her fate with dig- 
nity and fortitude. She wrote an epiſtle to Eliza 


Dec. 19. beth, thanking her for her readineſs | to bri os, to a pe- 


riod the ſorrows. of a wretched captive 3 ; "requeſting 
that, when the revenge of her enemies ſhoyld have 
been ſatiated with her innocent blood, her ſervants 
might-] be allowed to convey her body | to France, where 
it might be committed to hallowed ground with the 
- Cexemonies of that religion which had been baniſhed 
from the iſland of Britain; defiring that ſhe might 
not be privately put to death, but might ſuffer i in the 
eye of the world, and in the preſence of the members 
of her houſehold, whom ſhe wiſhed to bear teſtimony 
to the catholic piety of her. laſt, moments; and ex- 
preſſing her wiſh that all her domeſtics might be Per- 
mitted to retire out of the realm j in peace, with the 
enjoyment. of thoſe ſmall hequeſts with which ſhe i in- 
tended to reward their ſervices. Theſe | favors the 
conjured. Elizabeth to grant, in the name of Teſus 


Chriſt, out of regard to the conſan; ruinity between | 


them, t to the memory of Henry) VII. the progenitor | 
of both, to their community of lex, and their enjoy- 
ment of the ſame elevated dignity. She declared her 
| forgiveneſs of all who had teſtified any enmity againſt | 
Her, and eſteemed herſelf happy i in being called out of 
tie world before the arrival of thoſe miſeries which 
threatened this iſland, in conſequence of the neglect 
of true religion and virtue 2 | 
_ Two months paſſed between the publication and the 
execution of the ſentence. In that interval, Elizabeth 


5 3 a great degree of melancholy and inquietude, and 


ſeemed deſirous of making her ſubjects believe that 
23. TO 8 N Þ: 195997 
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ſhe felt the ſtrongelt reluctance to the effuſion of ids gl 
blood. It was her wiſh that the death of that princeſs 
ſhould be attributed t to the! Unportunities of the cour- 
tiers, and the clamors of the people, rather than to f 
the animolity, revenge, or inhumanity of the e 


reign. Her miniſters, willing to flatter her diſſimu- 


lation, repeatedly ufged her to attend to the public 
voice, as declared in parliament, and fign, Without 


further delay, the warrant for the decapitation ol 
Mary. | 

That the popular 185 might nc not give way to ten- 
derneſs and compaſſion, { care was taken to feed the 
credulity, and kindle the terrors, of the multitude. 
Falſe rumors were ſtudiouſly propagated ; and though 
they were abſurd and extravagant, they had ſome' 


effect in ſubduing the humane ſenſibilities of the public. 


It was reported, that an army of Scots had invaded 


the kingdom; that Mary had eſcaped from her con- 
finement, and was at the head of a conſiderable force ; 
that the inhabitants of the northern counties had dif= 
played the enſigns of rebellion 3 that a Spaniſh fleet 


had arrived in Milford-Haven ; that the duke of Guiſe LY 


had landed in Suſſex with a powerful army; that 4 


conſpiracy had been formed to reduce the metropolis 


to aſhes, and deſtroy the queen; and it was even ſaid, 


that her majeſty had fallen 4 victim to the IO of 


- afſaſhination **. 


To keep the nation jn Aue a more repalar plok; | 


was fabricated by the enemies of Mary. An. inten- 
tion of murdering Elizabeth was imputed to William 
Stafford and Michael Moody, who were ſaid to have 
been inſtigated by PAubeſpine, the French reſident. 

| This envoy appeared before lord Burghley and other 
privy counſellors z and Rug” accuſed by Stafford of , 
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having ſuggeſted the ſcheme, he retorted the charge 


on his.accuſer, and declared that he had ſtrongly dif- 


countenanced ſo treaſonable a propoſition. Stafford 


| and Moody ſeem to have been tutored by the mini- 


| try, who, when their purpoſe was ank a ered, © CON 


Gigned the affair to oblivion. N 
When Elizabeth found that the tide of 3 pre- 


judice continued to run ſtrongly againſt Mary, and 


that the people were as eager as herſelf for the execu- 
tion of that princeſs, the commanded ſecretary Daviſon 


to prepare the warrant for her ſignature. As ſoon as 


it was produced before her, ſhe igned i it with as much _- 


cheerfulneſs and ſelf-complacency as if it had contain- 
ed the grant of a pardon. She even inſulted the miſ- 


| fortunes of the injured queen by unſeaſonable jocula- 
| rity. Having: deſired the ſecretary to inform his col- 


legue Walſingham (then indiſpoſed ) of what ſhe had 
done, ſhe added, with an air of levity, that ſhe Was 
apprehenſive of his dying of grief at the intelligence. 


| But, after ſhe had thus given her ſanction to the pub- 


: he execution of Mary, her fear of the cenſures of man- 


kind ſuggeſted to her an expedient by which ſhe hoped | 
to remoye the odium of her death on her keepers. 
he wiſhed them to murder her in private, on pre- 


tence of the aſſociation by which they had bound them- 


ſelves to revefige any attempt againſt the life of their 


own, ſovereign. This contrivance, ſhe flattered her- 
ſelf, would tend to the propagation of an opinion that 


ſhe had not conſented to Mary's death, and that the 


| officious zeal of private individuals had perpetrated the 


deed without her knowledge. Pleaſed with the ſug- 


| geſtion, the ordered the two ſecretaries of ſtate to 


Write a letter to Paulet and Drury, reproaching them 


: With their want of loyalty and public ſpirit, in not 
2 kaving relieved ben Bad _ violent and deciſive 


means, 
. . : # : y 
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. * 1 4anger to which ſhe was es ex- 


poſed by the life of Mary; urging the bond of aſſoci- 


= ation as a ſufficient juſtification of ſuch a meaſure, to 


their own conſcience as well as to the world z and res 
probating their unkindneſs in wiſhing to. throw the 
odium upon her, acquainted as they were with the 
hwpanity of her diſpoſition, which rendered it ſo un- 


pleaſing to her to order the execution even of the 
loweſt criminal, that they might eaſily ſuppoſe her to 


be peculiarly averſe to the idea of ifluing'a warrant for 


the delivery of a prince ſs of her own family into the 


hands of the executioner . Paulet and his aſſociate, 
though not remarkable for their tenderneſs to Mary, 


had too much honor to perpetrate the infamous deed 
in which their unprincipled ſovereign was deſirous of 
employing them. She might command, they faid, 

their honorable ſervices ; but they ſcorned to act the 


part of aſſaſſins. Mortified at their refuſal, which 


| the ridiculed as the offspring of preciſe delicacy and 
_ idle ſcrupuloſity, Elizabeth reſolved to inſtigate ſome 
_ lefs conſcientious perſons to the ſecret murder of the 
Scottiſn queen. But, being at length diſſuaded from 
_ that reſolution by the remonſtrances of Daviſon, ſhe 
| thought proper to have recourſe to the regular execu- 
tion of the ſentence. That miniſter having communi- 


cated the warrant to the chancellor for the application 


of the great ſeal to it, Elizabeth ſent a meſſenger to 


countexmand that operation, and - finding that it wag 


already ine, the. reprimanded Daviſon For his 
precipitation. Wiſhing to draw,him into a ſnare, that 
. the might, have A \retgnge, for i imputing Mary's -execu- 


tion to him, ſhe neither ordered him to iſſue the war- 


> Abe, er to. with-hold it Canceiving it to be his 


pe, at auen Britannica, art. 
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duty to expedite a writ which had paſſed through the 
neceflary forms, and which he knew the queen to be 

extremely defirous of executing, he produced it before 
the privy council; and, as Burghley, Hatton, and 
other experienced courtiers, penetrated her ſchemes 
againſt Daviſon, of which indeed he himſelf had ſome 
ſuſpicisti, they reſolved to gratify her wiſh, and eaſily 


perſuaded the whole aſſembly to concur in ſending off 5 


tlie warrant, without further communication with their 


miſtreſs. To allay the apprehenſions of Davifon, all 
| the counſellors engaged to. bear an > 4 ſhare of the | 
: blame that might attend this meaſure *% 


The warrant being directed t6 the earl of Shrew. ; 
bury, mareſchal of England, and the earls of Kent, 
Derby, Cumberland, and Pembroke, the two firſt of thoſe 
noblemen repaired to the caſtle of Fothetingay, and an- 
nounced to the queen of Scots that they had ſome ini- 


| portant buſineſs. to communicate to her. Having or- 


dered the warrant to be read in her preſetice, they de- 
fired her to prepare, by the next morning, for the laſt 

ſcene of her life. She received the awful intimation 
with her uſual fortitude, and expreſſed a cheerful rea- 


dineſs to ſubmit to her fate. Then begged her to re- 
fleck on the offences which the had conimitted, on the 


queen's honorable manner of proceeding with her, and 
on the neceſſity which exiſted for her death; as ſhe had 


brought the competition between Her and Elizabeth to 
ſuch an extremity, that the life of the latter could not 
be preſerved without the deſtruCtion of her rival. That 
they might not be feptoached with the omiſſion of any 


Chriſtian duty which might tend to her eternal ſalva- 


tion, they offered her the aſſiſtance of the dean of 


Peterborough, with whom ſhe might adjuſt the con- : 
AL ems of her ſoul. She rejected this offer as uſclels | 
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And ablurd, declaring | that the © was too conſcientioully 
attached to the catholic faith to exchange it for any 
other. They endeavoured, particularly the earl of 
Kent, to prevail on bert to abj ure the errors of popery 3 3 
but all a attempts of this kind were fruitleſs: She ral- 
lied the earl on his want of theological bility ; and; 
when ſhe expreſſed her aſtoniſhment at his eagerneſs | 
_ for her converſion, he replied that it was the fruit of 
pious zeal, and a ſincere defire of her ſalvation. She 
requeſted that ſhe might be \gratified with t the company 
of her conſeſfor 3 but this fayor was not granted: 


| When ſhe Ggnified her with for an anſwer to that x. 


epiſtie which ſhe had written to Elizabeth after her 
- condemnation, the two _carls informed her that they 
* had no authority to ſatisfy her on that head: Adverts 
ing to the charge of her having conſpired against the 
life of Elizabeth, the declared, upon oath, that it was 


an abſolute falſchood ; ; adding, that, though ſhe her- | 


erf forgave her calumniators and her murderers, the 


| vengeance of the Aimighty would doubtlels purſue | 


them. The earl of Kent having remarked, in the 
courſe of the converſation, that her life would be the 
Heath of the proteſtant religion, but that her death 
would be it's life, ſhe affirmed that this obſervatiori 
gave her abundant reaſon to attribute the malice of 
er enemies to motives of religious intolerance 27 
In the ſhort interval between her conference wich 


the t two Larls and her death, Mary empioyed thoſe : 


hours which ſhe could ſpare. from refreſhment and re- 
x poſe, in regulating the diſtribution of her effects, in 
| writing letters to her friends on che continent; and i in 


| imploring, by a courle of prayer and meditation, the 
; forgivenaſe- of Heaven. After a tranquil ſleep; the. 


25. Cathd. 3 p. 489, elan al .—DF, Robertſon ; ares. | 
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A.D. roſe ſome hours before the time appointed : for her cas 
Feb. 83. taſtrophe ; and arrayed herſelf with that ſplendor 
which ſhe had been accuſtomed to exhibit at feſtivals. 
She then retired into her oratory, and reſumed her de- 
rotional exerciſes. At the eighth hour of the day, the 
. high ſheriff appriſed her that it was time for her ap- 
| pearance in the hall. Without any marks of terror or 
perturbation, ſhe prepared to follow him. At. the 
foot of the ſtairs, ſhe was met by the two earls, and 
many provincial gentlemen; and here ſhe had a pathe- 
tic interview with her ſteward Sir. Andrew Melvil. 
Unable to repreſs his ſenſibilities, he threw himſelf on 
His knees before her, and pouring out a flood of tears, 
lamented his wretched fate, in being deſtined to carry 
into Scotland the melancholy intelligence of the ſacri- 
fice of his beloyed miſtreſs. She begged him to relin- 
quiſh his ſorrows, and to rejoice at her approaching 
deliverance from worldly cares; to report that, in her 
laſt moments, ſhe was conſtant in the religion of her 
£ anceſtors, and firm in her fidelity and affection to 
Scotland and to France; 3 to aſſure her ſon that ſhe had 
never done any thing injurious to his kingdom, his 
honor, or bis religion, and recommend ts him the 
cultivation of friendſhip with the queen of England. 
Having taken an affectionate farewell of Melvil, ſhe | 
turned towards the noblemen; and requeſted that her 
ſervants might be ſuffered to enjoy what ſhe had be- 
queathed them, and be diſmiſſed in ſafety. They 
promiſed a compliance with this petition; but, when 
- the folicited permiſſion for them to be preſent at her 
death, the earl of Kent oppoſed her wiſh. Her re- 
monſtrances, however, procured an order for the at- 
* tendance of her ſteward, three medical gentlemen of 
her houſehold,” and two of her female domeſtics. . She 


Was * We to a ſcaffold erected 1 in the hall in 
N ep : = =>, "ah 
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which ths tal been a; Aud the warrant Ty ber 
execution was again read to her. At the deſire of the 


two earls, the dean of Peterborough preſented himſelf 


before her, and commenced a pious exhartation ; . and 


though ſhe repeatedly informed him. that his perſua · 


ions would never induce her to renounce the catholic 


faith, he continued to inſult and diſguſt her by his 


zealous i importunities. He at length deſiſted from his 
fruitleſs efforts for the converſion. of one who Was 


as much attached to the religion of Rome as he was to 
that of the proteſtants; and pronounced a prayer for 


the ſalvation of Mary, in which all the ſpectators : 


joined. In the mean time, ſhe and her attendants 


prayed in the Latin tongue; and ſhe afterwards, in 
English, implored the extenſion of heavenly mercy to 


the church, to her ſon, and to queen Elizabeth, in- 


voked the interceſſion of the ſaints for herſelf, and de. 
clared that ſhe ſincerely forgave all who had contri= 


buted to the death of an innocent princeſs. | Her women 
now aſſiſted her in preparing her perfor on for the block; 
and, when their grief began to vent itſelf in tears a 
ſhrieks, ſhe deſired them, with an air of cheerfulneſs 
and complacency, to deſiſt from feminine lamenta- 
tions, and gratified chem with her ultimate benediction. 


Approaching the block, ſhe laid down her head with. 


wonderful compoſure z 3 and, "while ſhe. was employed 


in devout ejaculations, it was ſeparated from her body 
at the ſecond ſtroke. When the executioner held it 


up to the view of the aſſembly, the dean of Peterbo- | 
rough, with an officious affectation of loyalty, exclaim- 


ed, « Such be the fate of all the enemies of queen 


« Elizabeth | FP Though the ſtern bigotry. of this eccle- 
ſiaſtic ſuppreſſed i in him all emotions of pity, the reſt X 


of che ö n the carl of Kent (who gave 
Ee e 2 N the 


1 
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* 
| AD. the ſanRion of amen to the dean 's remark), were en- 
"LO. tranced in ſilent ſorrow . | {ORE 
„ fell Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland f in Fl : 

| qui right, dowager of France, and heireſs of the | 
| crowns of England and Ireland; a victim to the ma- 


Es 5 nical bigotry. Having ſufficiently ſpoken of the con- 
troverted parts of her conduct, we ſhall now diſmiſs. | 


* 
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lignity of ſemale jealouſy, and to the rage of purita- 


this illuſtrĩous female with a ſketch of her general cha- 


racter. Her perſonal accompliſhments were brilliant 
and captivating. By beauty of countenance, ſymmetry 85 
of form, and dignity of ſtature, ſhe was eminently >... 
ſtingui ſhed. The natural elegance of her addreſs, im- 
proved by the poliſh of Gallic education, heightened FD 
the attractions of her perſon ; and her engaging affa- | 
bility, vivacity, and eaſe, delighted all who had the : 


honor of converſing with her. She poſſeſſed very re- 


N ſpectable talents; and her mind was cultivated by lite- 
rature and erudition. In the profound knowledge of 
| policy and government, ſhe was inferior to Elizabeth; 
but, in generoſity, magnanimity, and other royal vir- : 
tues, ſhe excelled her celebrated rival. Of the crimes . 
of murder and adultery, of which ſhe has been ſo pe- 
remptorily accuſed, we have endeavoured to acquit 
her, not only on the ground of inſufficiency of evidence, 
but on the conſideration of the flagitious characters . 
ber chief accuſers. Into acts of indiſcretion, however, : 
| ſhe was ſometimes hurried, by the warmth of her feel- 
| ings, and the ſuddenneſs of her reſolutions. Her at- 


tachment to her religion was ſo ſtrong as to expoſe her 


_ cmd. p. 491—493. —Jebb, vol. ij,—Strype, : vol. ii, —Dr. Ro- | 
bertſon's Appendix, No. 15, vol. ii,—The body of Mary, in the - 
guſt following, was interred in the cathedral of Peterborough, with 
royal ſplendor ;. and her ſon James, after he had-afcended the throne - 
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| 1 imputation of bigotry ; ; and though ſhe made no A. B. * 
open attempts to overturn that theological ſyſtem which _ 

her ſubjects had eſtabliſhed during her abſence on the 

- continent, her forbearance was leſs the reſult of inclina» - 

tion than of the weakneſs of female authority over a 

bold and turbulent people. Being naturally frank and 

open (though the was not unſkilled in diſſimulation), 


ſhe was inclined to entertain tao favorable an opinion 


of thoſe who concealed their yices ; and her occaſional. 
credulity, and unſeaſonable elemency, afforded the 
ambitious hypocrites of her court an opportunity of 
effecting her ruin. Her deportment had too great an 
appearance of leyity, to Pleaſe thoſe fanatics who, 
under the auſpices of the carl of Murray, and the in- 
ſtructions of Knox, endeavoured to throw . A gloom - 
over the innocent cheerfulneſs of life, She did not 
perhaps take the moſt proper ſteps for repreſling the | 
factious ſpirit of her nobles, or the ſeditious exceſſes 
of her clergy 3 and, by deviating, in ſome inſtances, ; 
from the paths of prudence and Judgment, ſhe was 
leſs able to avert the ſtorm which drove her from her 
throne. Her weakneſs in truſting to the profeſſions 
of Elizabeth cannot be mentioned without cenſure; 
but her behaviour in that long ſeries of adverſity which . 
ſhe ſuſtained after ſhe had put herſelf into the power 


of the Engliſh queen, demands our admiration of her 


patience, fortitude, and conftancy, In her priſon, 5 
and on the ſcaffold, ſhe appears a greater woman than 8 
Elizabeth on her throne, trembling, like a jealous ty- a 


rant, with mean ſuſpicions and degrading fears. 
When the execution of Mary was notified to Elizabeth, 


1 ſcene of hypocriſy appeared. She affected the : i | 
| utmoſt grief and aſtoniſhment, and threatened her mini- - 


ſters with her ſevereſt diſpleaſure, for having put her 


428 


7. 


dear ſiſter to death not only without her n. 45 


e 5 dor 


or opleni, hut eveni in WITS. to. hs ke will. 
She wrote 2 letter to the king of Scotland, aſſerting 
her i innocence of his mother's s death, and Piste an 


inviol able attachment to his intereſts. James Was fo 
incenſed at Mary' s fate, chat he refolved not only to 


renounce. his alliance with Elizabeth, but to avenge, 
f 1 hoſtilities, the cauſe of the murdered princeſs. 
mM 


8 nobles applauded the juſtneſs | of his reſentment, 
and promiſed to act with vigor againſt a queen who 


| had inſulted and degraded their nation. He refuſed 


. admit Sir Robert Cary, the bearer of Elizabeth's 


| letter, within his frontiers; . though he afterwards 
© conſented that the epiſtle ſhould be received, 38 well 
as a memorial written by Cary, in which the blame of 
Mary's 8 execution was s imputed to 8 Daviſon, 


A 


. p 3 5 Theſe diſpatches did not tend to allay 


the wrath of James, who eaſily diſcerned the falſe- 
hoods which they contained. He continued to think 
of revenge; and, as his own kingdom was too weak 
to give To hopes of ſucceſs in a war with England, he 
looked out for a powerful ally, by whoſe aid he might 
effectually puniſh the ee and humble the arro- 


nes of Elizabeth *?. 


In the mean time, Daviſon v was 1 in the 


ſtar- chamber for a miſdemeanor, in having produced | 


the warrant before the privy council without the orders 


of the queen, who: affirmed that ſhe bad ſtrictiy enjoined 


- __ 
e 
K 


* 


him not to communicate it to any one till he had re- 


ceived further directions from her. Though Daviſon 


ſo = that ſhe had given him, ſuch a charge, he was 
ed by an arbitrary court to pay a ſine of 10,000) | 


and to ſuffer impriſonment during the queen's plea- 
| 1225 . "This e ſentence reduced oe, 1 8 


a 
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to indipents and miſery. He lingered ſome years in 


4 


confinement; during which the queen, by whoſe ty⸗ 
ranny he had been ruined, a relieved his ne- 


ceſhries ?. 


The reſentment of — Scottiſh — was not 8 


nent. Elizabeth's friends at his court found! means to 
ſoothe his irritated mind; and, as he was not diſtin- 


2 


guiſhed by a ſpirit of enterpriſe, he was the more 


eafily induced to relinquiſh his i intention of making war 


on his Engliſh neighbours; a meaſure which, on cool 


reflexion, appeared to him more likely to involve him 


in difficulties, and to endanger his pretenſions to the 


Engliſh crown, than to give him any real ſatisfaction 
for the injuries offered to his mother. He therefore 
accepted the apologies of Elizabeth, and agreed to 
maintain a 22 amity with her. 2 


30, Camd. Þ 496—g9r-—Sepe 1 i 
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Fuß if Spain makes formidable es tons for the vo 

. _ conqueſt of England. —Hi 5 fleet i is di perfed by a florm, 
RO — Being refitted, it arrives in the channel ;— 
obere it is greatly haraſſed by the Engliſh —All the 

attempts of the Spaniards, are baffled, und they are 

| compelled. to retire with lo 2 and diſgrace, VA 


„ 


Px king of Spain = long « cheriſhed a dent 
#2 animoſity againſt Elizabeth, whom he hated as the 
protectreſs of the proteſtant cauſe, and whom he wiſh- 
al to chaſtiſe for her repeated attempts to his preju- 
CER Though, by his encouragement of her ſubjects 
to a rebellion in behalf of the queen of Scots, he had 
provoked her to retaliate by commencing hoſtilities 
_ againſt him both in the Netherlands and in America, 
he reflected leſs on the provocations which he had 
:. 0 than on her inſolence and preſumption in 
| 2 0 contending with the moſt potent prinęe of the Chriſ- 
5 tian world. He Was alſo influenced to an enterpriſe 
_ pgainſt her by views of ambition: he panted for the 
poſſeſſion of the flouriſhing realm of England, which 
be conſidered an excommunicated princeſs as unworthy 
of poſſeſſing, and which, though reſpectable in it's 
2 reſources, would, he imagined, be incapable of with- 
ftanding the force of the Spaniſh monarchy. He was 
the more ſtimulated to an attempt upori England by 
. the proſpect which it afforded him of recovering the 
OY fubjection of the Dutch, who, when deprived of ſuc- 
Four from that kingdom, would quickly be compelled 
"I ſybmit to his authority; He regarded the preſent 
5 N mn as favorable to his Rs, when the 
= "French - 


— 
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" Sh king, whoſe particular interelt it was ws pre- 


vent the aggrandiſement of Spain, was involved in the 
horrors of a civil war. Unwilling to loſe the oppor- 


tyniry, he gave orders for ſuch military and naval pre- : 


parations as would, he flattered himſelf, enable him, 
with little difficulty, to e the "ennquialy of the 


_ Fnglith dominions. 


While Philip was nd in the promotion of his 


| ſplendid ſcheme, his preparations were obſtructed by 


a bold expedition df Sir Francis Drake. The queen 


having given the command of four of her largeſt veſſels ; 


ts this able officer, with orders to attack che ſhipping. 
of her powerful enemy, and plunder his coaſts, the 
merchants af London reinforced him with twenty-ſix 
- fait; and directing his courſe tawards Cadiz, he met 


"with conſiderable ſucceſs. In the neighbourhood | of 


that town, he ſunk two Spaniſh galleys, and repulſed 
ten others; and took or deſtroyed a great number of 


veſſels, laden with - warhke ſtores: then returni 
Cape St. Vincent, he reduced ſeveral forts; and after- 


Santa Cruz, to an engagement. In the hope of meet- 


ing with a rich carrack which was expected from India, 


| he now ſteered to the weſtward, and had the good 


fortune to capture it. Beſides the ample booty which 
| this veſſel contained, ſome: papers were found in it, 
Which furniſhed the Engliſh with important informa- 


tion relative to the prafits ; and the oy ot "the 
Aſiatic commerce*. - 
For the proſecution of the war int the Sr die 


in the Netherlands, the parliament, | re-aſſembling after. 
. the death of the Scottiſh princeſs, granted a ſupply to 


| | wards cruiſed near the mouth of the Tagus, where hlße 
in vain, challenged Philip's admiral, the marquis of 


1. Camd. p· 506, 507. —Churchill's collection of Voyages, vol. ia > . 
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AD: ERzabeth. Ii this ſeſſion; 4 new inſtance occurred 
1587. 
March. of the queen s arbitrary treatment of her parliamentary | 
| ſabje&B, She ordered five members of the lower houſe 
tobe ſent to the Tower for no other offence chan their 
ſupport of a bill for the reformation of the eccleſiaſtical 
government. A motion made for addreſſing the queen 
in their behalf was diſcountenanced by the courtiers; 
and e e d in enen till the ey of the 
„ 

In the abſence of the 25 of Ieiceffer Feel hisBelgio 
government,” freſh clamors aroſe againſt him for the 
injudicious choice which he had made of officers. He 

had garriſoned Deventer with an Engliſh corps under 
the command of Sir William Stanley, who ſoon after 
betrayed the place to the Spaniards, and engaged him- 
ſelf and his troops in their ſervice. Rowland York, 
to whom the earl had intruſted a fort near Zutphen, 
acted the ſame treacherous part, to the great diſcon- 
tent of the ſtates, whoſe averſion to their Engliſh go- 
vernor was now ſo ſtrong, that they wrote to Eliza 
beth in warm terms of complaint. She ſent over lord 
huelchurſt to make an accurate inquiry into the grounds 
- of their difapprobation of Leiceſter; and that envoy 
found that the car's conduct juſtified their diſpleaſure. 
Tphey agreed, however, to receive him again as their 
governor; and he returned to the Netherlands in the 
ſummer; with a conſiderable reinforcement. After an 
unſucceſsful attempt for the relief of Slays, which had 
been inveſted by the prince (now duke) of Parma, he 
employed himſelf, during the remainder of his govern- 
ment, in ſuch arbitrary and imprudent meaſures as 
23 produced an irreconcilable rupture between him and 
the ſtates. Finding that they diſregarded his autho- 
- Tits and that f Maurice had the chief direction 


2. D'Ewes's Journal. 3. cad p. 508—Grot Atin, lib. v. p 
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of affairs, he reſolved to make 
T2 libertis,. and to ſeiſe ſome of their principal towns. 
But his ſchemes were diſconcerted by the vigilznuce of 
N che ſtates, whoſe. remonſtrances occaſioned 'an order 
F from Elizabeth for bis return to England, where his 

: apologies and ſubmiſſions. reſtored him to the fayor of 
his ſovereign. Prince Maurice was now elevated by 


the ſtates to the dignity of governor- general of the 


United Provinces; While the queen conferred on lord 
Willoughby the command of. the Engliſh. auxiliaries “. 4: 
From the conduct of the earl of Leiceſter, = 
Dutch had. contracted 2 jealouſy of Elizabeth's inten- 
tions, as if, in repugnance to her former refuſal of the 


e an open attack on their 


Ai D. 
1482. 


ſovereignty which they had offered her, ſhe had now 


adopted the reſolution of gaining poſſeſſion of their 


territories. Their ſuſpicions were ſtrengthened by the 
attempts of Sir William Ruſſel to get Campvere and 


Arnemuyden into his hands, on pretence of providing 


more effectually for the ſecurity of the iſſe of Walcheren. 
When they complained to Elizabeth of theſe irregu- 
larities, an d intimated their apprehenſions of ſiniſter 


deſigns, the. thought proper to diſavow the proceed- 


ings of Ruſſel, and to order lord Willoughby to en- 


force among the Engliſh a due ſubordination to the 
authority of the ſtates *. 


To defend herſelf. from the 3 ahi now A. n. 


threatened. her from Spain, Elizabeth adopted every 


preeaution which her own ſagacity and judgment, or 
the experience of her miniſters, could dictate. As the 
ſecurity of her realm depended in a great meaſure on 
her navy, ſhe gave orders for its augmentation and 


improvement, and for providing a copious: fupply- of 
ammunition and ſtores, Compared with the preſent 


navy of Great-Britain, her maritime eſtabliſhment was. 


4. Camd.-Grot, | 5. Cabala, part ii—Camd, p. 8 
a . a a truly 


15 88. 
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. N contemptible. According to an authentic liſt, 
the number of the royal veſſels did not exceed thirty; 
four at this critical period, when England was me- 
naceu with an invaſion from the moſt opulent and 
formidable potentate in Europe. Of theſe ſhips, ſome 
did not amount to the burthen of a hundred tons; 
and the largeſt did not ſurpaſs a modern frigate. To 


reeinforce this petty armament, the nobility and gentry, 


with patriotic 'emulation, equipped many veſſels at 


their own expence; the citizens of London provided 


5 thirty-eight; the other commercial corporations fur- 


niſhed a conſderable number; and, in conſequence 
of the general ardor for the defence of the realm, near 


two hundred veſſels, including the royal navy, were 
equipped for ſervice. Many of theſe, however, were 


—— ; and not a third part of the whole number 
contained more than thirty mariners. Of the queen's 


__ ſhips, ſe two ns n from TRANS to fre 
hundred effective men 


. Commiſſions were pe the e en, 


for muſtering the military force of their reſpective 
counties; the fortifications along the coaſt were re- 
- . Paired; the garriſons were augmented ; and every .. 
other meaſure was adopted which could tend to the 
- purpoſes of national ſecurity. The army levied for 


| the defence of che queen's perſon conſiſted of 34,400 | 


infantry, and about 2000 cavalry, commanded by lord 


Hunſdon. Another army, compoſed of 24,000 foot, 
and near 2500 horſe, formed a camp at Tilbury, _ 
under the conduct of the earl of Leiceſter. Beſides 
theſe forces, 20, ooo men were diſtributed in different 


Fats of the coaſt, to obſtruft the debarkation of the 


6. Burghley's State Papers, vol. i. p. 615—618.—The burthen of 


5 the whole armament amounted to 31,985 tons; and the number of 
men, excluſive of the = officers, to 15874 —From @ aui. | 


He , we” | | 55S 


27” enemy 
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ö enemy; and, if they mould fall in this ſervice, FF OY 


© invaders in a conſtant alarm, but not to riſque the 
hazard of an engagement till the diſperſed bodies of 


the provincials ſhould have effected a junction 7. 


Though Elizabeth had a juſt confidence in the ex- 


| ertions of her ſubjects, who, in caſe of the landing of 


Here directed to waſte the country, that the Spaniards 
might find no means of ſubſiſtence, and to keep the 


1 
18. 


a Spaniſh army, would be ſtimulated by the moſt 7 


powerful motives of action, by a deſire of preſerving 
their lives, their liberties, their religion, and their 


property, ſhe felt ſome apprehenſions with regard 


to the conduct of the Scottiſh king at this criſis. 
She dreaded leſt his reſentment of the unfriendly treat- 


ment which he had at different times received from her, 


and of her eruelty in the execution of his mother, 
| ſhould revive at the proſpect of ſo favorable an oppor- 
tunity of revenge. She therefore courted his favor by 


profeſſions of the moſt cordial attachment, and by- . 


_ ſplendid promiſes which ſhe had no intention of per- 
forming. Philip, on the other hend, ſolicited James 
to join him againſt the deſtroyer of his parent, and 
affered him a ſhare of his eventual conqueſts. | But the 
| young king was too much attached to the refarmed 


faith to concur with a champion of popery u 


ſtruction of a proteſtant princeſs, and too ſenſible of 
his own intereſt to promote the Spaniſh enterpriſe, 
the ſucceſs of which would not only ruin his hopes of 


the crown of England, but would endanger the ſtabi- 


lity of his preſent throne. Theſe conſiderations in- 


dueed him to reject the alliance of Philip, and to a FINS 
| Elizabeth's ambaſſador, that ſhe might depend on his 


adherence to the league which he had lately cone] uded _ 


7 Cund. 5. 518, 519 —Durghley'sStnzo Paper, vl i 5 6. 
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with her, He remarked, . pleaſantry, that es- 5 


pected no other favor from his catholic majeſty-thih 


that which had been promiſed to Ulyſſes by Polyphe- 


mus, when he declared that he would not proceed to 


che deſtruction of that favored priſoner, till he had de- 
| voured all his comrades. 6 


| Amidit the offenſive preparations of the Shiites, 


85 and the defenſive "meiſures of the Engliſh, the two 
courts endeavoured to amuſe each other by a negotia- ; 


tion. The commiſſioners met in Flanders, and had 


frequent conferences, which were productive of n oac- 


commodation. A violent conteſt was therefore ex- 
pected between the Engliſh and their popiſh enemies; 
and while the proteſtants throughout Europe were 
filled with anxiety for the fate of the great friend of 
their religion, the catholics were elevated with the 
ſtrongeſt hopes of the complete la: of their pt 


ous defender. _ X / 
Pope Sixtus V. though he admired the fea 


; character of Elizabeth, conſidered it as his duty to 


oppoſe the hereſy with which ſhe was infected; and 
he was eafily prevailed on, by the ſolicitations of Phi- 


lip, to iſſue againſt her a new bull of excommunication 
and depoſition, and to grant the benefits of a cruſade to 


all who moe engage in the projected invaſion of her 
territories *. An Engliſh papiſt, named Alan, for 
whom the intereſt of Philip had procured a cardinal's 


hat, publiſhed a juſtification of the pontiff's bull, and 
exhorted his countrymen to revolt from their heretical 
| ſovereign, and co-operate with the king of Spain, the 
_ devout, champion of the true religion. To obviate 
the effects of ſuch ſeditious exhortations, Elizabeth 
and her miniſters propagated among the people a ſtrong 
tenſe 1 the e, he: bigotry, and the 1 


8 a ada | 8 


N. 3 nn 


committed in every country where the power of Spain - 


of the inquiſition; affirmed that the Spaniſh fleet cons 
| tained numerous engines for the torture of the heretics 


her catholic ſubjects, Elizabeth ordered ſome of chem 1 f 


chiefs of that party. In the minds of many indivi- 
the public ſervice, and concurred with the proteſtants 
ion of England, confiſted of 130 veſſels, moſt of which 
manned with near 30,000 perſons, of whom about two 

_ thirds were ſoldiers ; it contained 2630 pieces of ord- 


hopes of ſucceſs, the Spaniards dignified this great 


in it, the duke of Parma employed himſelf in drawing 


be intended to tranſport to England as ſoon as the 


ELIZABETH, 5 4 
of the Spaniſh- character z called to their 0 e D. 


the horrible and ſyſtematic cruelties which Had been "re | 


had prevailed; expatiated on the infamous barbarities 


of England; and repreſented the miſeries of fervitude, 
and perhaps the horrors of extirpation, as the, .conſe- 
quences which would reſult to the Engliſh from the | 
ſucceſs of a popiſh tyrant. To check the intrigues ; of 


to be confined ; but ſhe would not proceed to that ex- 
tremity of rigor which was recommended by ſome f 
her counſellors, who adviſed her to put to death the 


duals of that religion, the ſpirit of patriotiſm ſo far 
prevailed over bigotry, that they engaged with zeal in 


in providing for the ſtrenuous defence of their N | 

gered country. by + | 
The armament + kick Philip equipped for the invas 

were of a magnitude uncommon in that age. It was 


nance ; and it was completely furniſhed with proviſions 
and ſtores of every kind ®. Inſpired with confident | | 


fleet with the appellation of the Invincible Armada, 
To co-operate with the troops which were embarked 


towards the coaſt of Flanders a numerous army, which 


Armada ſhould appear near the {trait of Dorer. 
4 cand. p. 524. 55 


Philip 


Ih 


Eis rob 1 A 


Philip having e l the marquis of Santz 


8 an officer of experienced merit, to act as ad- 


tiral of is fleet, that nobleman was preparing. to fail 
; with 1 it from Liſbon, the place of rendezvous, when 
he was ſuddenly feiſed with a fever, which proved : 


mortal; and the duke of Faliano, who was fecbnd in 


n | 
| 5 from Liſbon} 3 


| rotmand, dying about the ſame time, the king in⸗ 
truſted the duke of Medina Sidonia with the chief dis . 
reftion of the fleet. As the net admiral poſſeſſed no 110 | 
maritime ſkill, the Enfliſh were pleaſed 1 with the i me 
: judicious choice which his ſovereign had made, 
About the clote of the ſpring, the Armada ſet fail 5 
but it had not proceeded far when 2 


MN violent ſtorm atoſe, which occalioned ſuch a diſper: 
Hon of all the veſſels, and ſuch damage to ſome, that; 


: when they were enabled to re-aſſetnble at Corunna, 
ſome weeks were employed i mn the neceſfary repairs: | 


This accident being reported to the Engliſh With e EX- 


8 aggeration, Elizabeth, with a frugality which ap- 


proached to a meanneſs of parſimony, ordered ſecre: 
tary Walſingham to write to the high-admiral (Charles 

lord Howard of Effingham), and deſire him to lay up 
flour of the largeſt ſhips of her fleet, as it was probable | 

that the invaſion would be deferred till the following 
year. The admiral diſſented from that opinion, and 
' requeſted that he might be permitted to retain the 
| whole fleet, offering, if his reaſons ſhould not. be 
deemed latisfactory, to ſubje& himſelf to the 2 855 
of continuing the four veſſels in commiſhon **; 


Such a wind ariſing as ſeemed likely to 1 him 


: to the Spaniſh coaſt, Effingham conceived the idea of 


e . cand. p. 53. | 


attacking the enemy in harbour. He therefore dis 
rected his courſe towards Coruntiaz but, the wind 
| hangings: 3 returned to. e The Armada 


2 FE i 


5 5 being 


e 


* 1 12 4 f 1 


ve again ready for ſea, the duke of Medina Sidonia 


reſumed: his voyage, and ſent intelligence of his ap» 


proach-to the duke of Parma, that the latter might be 
of perfectly prepared for the execution of the plan which 
had been concerted. 1 had been ordered by Philip 


that the admiral ſhould not put himſelf in the way of 


| Elizabeth's grand fleet, but ſhould proceed alone: the 


coaſt of France, till he ſhould arrive of Dunki that 


he ſhould then take the tranſports of the duke of — 


under his convoy, fail without delay towards the 
Thames, diſembark the Spaniſh forces in the moſt 
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eonvenient ſpot near the mouth of that 1 river, and ad- 


vance towards the metropolis of England. 
duke of Medina, hearing in his paſſage that the Eng 


But the 15 


liſh admiral had retired to Plymouth, as if he fopyoles 9 
that the Spaniards had relinquiſhed their deſign for the 


preſent year, conſidered chat an attempt to deſtroy the 


fleet of the enemy, while it remained in port, was far 
from being impracticable; and, if ſucceſsful, would 


facilitate, in an amazing degree, the conqueſt of Eng- 


When the Armada approached the Lizard promon- 


land. This flattering proſpect induced him, in con- 
travention of his orders, to ſteer towards Plymouth. 


tory, it was deſcried by a Scottiſh pirate, who haſtened- 


to lord Effingham with the important intelligence. 


| The admiral immediately ordered all the veſſels which 


he had with him to leave the harbour; an operation 


which was rendered very difficult by an unfavorable 
wind. On the following day the Engliſh beheld the 


ſhips' of Spain, which (ſays a cotemporary hiſtorian) 


© exhibited, like caſtles, a noble diſplay of turrets, 
« appeared 1 in front in a ſemi- circular form, extended 


er to the diſtance of ſeven miles, and, though in full, | 
Bo al; made a flow progreſs, as if the * were 


IT, Monſon” s Naval Ta- me 4 4 8 
8 * fatigued 
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/ 


© ſuch magnitude, under which. che opprefied ocean 
bh ſeemed even to groan **,”” . 

be happened fortunately for the Engliſh, that + af | 
in de had not ſuſficient . the IIs: 


ag onntagggwas in * — r by the ſupe- 4 
riqx.. dexterity. of the ſeamen. Having fuffered the 
enemy to paſs onward, that he might get the adyan- 


tage of the wind, Effingham, the next morning, ſent 


A © pinnace, called dhe Defiance, to denounce war by a. | 


diſcharge of on 


ce; and, ſoon after, his own veſſel 


made a furious an. on the rear of the Armada. 


ite defence of the queen and the realm; and, while 
many of them entered as volunteers in the royal. ſhips 


Sir Francis Drake, who had been promoted to the 
rank of vice-admiral, ſeconded, with great fkill and 
aAwity, the exertions of Effingham; and Hawkins 
and Frobiher, with the ſquadrons which they reſpee - 

tivery-commanded, did confiderable execution on the 
fee. Thus, for about two hours, a diſtant fight. 
was maintained, the lord admiral not decmitig it pru- 


dent to venture a clofe engagement till he ſhould have 


received a reinforcement of ſhips ; for, of the veſſels 


| which-the Englih had been for ſome time equipping 


for-ſeryice, he had at prefent only a ſmall proportion. 
But, the alarnt now ſpreading, the ſhips haſtened 
from the different ports to join the admiral, The 


r in thofe of the mercantile towns, others put to ſea, 


12. Angh klaſfem Hitpan teu, furfibus, caſtellbcam inſtar, ſubli- 
mem, lunatà fronte, cornibus feptem plùs minus milliaria . extentan; 
Wa ventorum labore, nec fine oceani gemitu, rardids, et pleniſhe 

mis velis, navigantem, . Can. p- yo FE | 

125. 3 526. | 
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er ans , 


with the utmoſt alacrity and expedition, in veſſels A. D. 

which their own expence had provided. | wa 
In the night which followed the engagement ads 

deſeribed, a large ſhip of Biſcay," either by accident, 

or by the malice of a Dutch gunner, took fire; and 

while other veſſels approached in confufion to its re- 

lief, one of them, commiltaded by Don Pedro de Val- 

der, ſuſtained ſuch damage from cMiſion; as to be 

uriable to eſcape the attacks of Sir Francis Drake, Who, a 

having diſtributed among his men about 50, 0 dücats 

which he found on board of it, ſent it with the Spa- 

niſh captain to the port of Dartmouth. Drake had 

been appointed to carry lights for the nocturnal gui- 

dance of the Engliſh fleet; but, being engaged in the 


| eager purſuit of ſome veſſels belonging to the Hanſe- 


> he neglected his duty; a circumſtance which 
poſed the lord admiral to great Hazard, as he fol- 
5250 the Spaniſh lights the whole night e I'S 1 
As ſoon as the duke of Medina had found himſelf | 
difapp ointed of his "hopes of deſtroying the” Engliſh 
fleet 10 harbour, he had reverted to the execution of 
His ſoyereign's orders, and had purſued his voyage to- 
wards C Calais. Having diſpoſed Eis ſhips in order after 
the conflict, he gave ſtrict injunctions to the reſpective Bt 
captains to keep their ranks. The wind veering ;_- 
| Point which ſeemed to favor the Spaniards, the duke 
reſolved to make an attempt to repulſe the Engliſh, 
who continued to hang on his rear. He therefore bore 
down upon them; and an engagement enſued, which july a3. 
both parties maintained with ſpirit. A ſquadron of . 
London veſſels being ſurrounded. by the enemy, the 
ſtrenuous exertions of other detachments reſcued thent 
from deftrudtion; While, on the other hand, the con- 
tinued efforts of the Spaniards delivered their ws 
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2. commanded. by Juan Martinez de. Recalde, from the 
danger to which it was expoſed from the vigorous aſ- 
* Faults of the Engliſh. In this action, the latter ſuſ- 
5 tained a very trivial loſs, though they made great ha- 
vock among their antagoniſts; for, the Spaniſh ſhot 
generally paſſed over the heads of the Engliſh, whoſe 
cannon, on the contrary, cauld not avoid doing exe- 
3 cution when directed againſt yeſſels which afforded 
ſ large a mark. Some of the officers adviſed lord 
| N to grapple with the foe; but he rejected 
this counſel as raſh, not only becauſe each of the 
1 ſhips had a body of veteran ſoldiers on board, 
but becauſe the ſuperior magnitude and height of thoſe 
veſſels rendered it extremely dangerous to . to 
board them. 5 
On the kilos day, there was an en i for- 
bearanee, during which Effingham ſent to the neareſt 
harbours for a ſupply of ammunition, with which bis 
fleet was very imperfectly furniſhed. He then made 2 
TE new arrangement of his ſhips, and directed many of 
the fmaller ones to attack the Spaniards during the 
. night in different « quarters; but this ſcheme was fruſ- 
__ trated by the intervention of a calm. The next morn- 
g ing the Engliſh captured a Portugueſe galleon 5 and an 
attempt being made ſor its reſcue, the lord admiral and 
lord Thomas Howard had a briſk aCtion with three of 
the hoſtile veſſels, which were very roughly treated. 
Other ſkirmiſhes happened on the ſame day, chiefly ; 
to the advantage of the Engliſh. . 
Lord Henry Seymour and Sir William Winter being 
ſtationed near the ſtrait of Dover, to obſtruct the 
. junction of the duke of Parma and his tranſports witk 
July 26. the Armada, it was reſolved, in a council of war, that 
the e fleet ſhould wer make 3 any further attacks on 
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W enemy till both ſhould arrive in that part of the 
Channel. In' the courſe of the next day, the Spaniſh. 
armament anchored off Calais; and the Engliſh ad- 
miral, ſoon after, ſtationed his navy at a ſmall diſtance. 


He was immediately Joined by Seymour” 8 ſquadron ; "Mp 


and a reſolution was formed to put ſuch a ſcheme in 
practice, as might ſtrike the Spaniards with aſtoniſh- 
ment and terror. Eight ſmall veſſels were filled with 
various combuſtibles, and ſent, at an early hour of the 
day, under the direction of Prowſe and Young, into the 
midſt of the Armada. The unexpected approach of 
theſe fire-ſhips, and the furious blaze which they ex- 
hibited, ſtruck the foe with the utmoſt conſternation, 


which evinced itſelf in horrible yells, and in confuſed 


efforts for a rapid retreat from the imminent peril. 
The duke of Medina gave general orders to his officers 
to ſtand out to ſea till the danger ſhould have ceaſed ; 


but the panic which had diffuſed itſelf among "1 


obſtructed the regular execution of his commands. 
Lord Effingham having directed vice-admiral Drake to 
take an effectual advantage of the confuſion of the 
Spaniards, this brave commander. haſtened with his 
ſquadron, and made an impetuous aſſault on that part 
of the Armada which the duke, with no ſmall diffi- 
culty, was bringing to a rendezvous off Gravelines. 


The engagement gradually became more general, and 


continued for the greater part of the day. About 
twelve of the largeſt Spaniſh ſhips were ſunk, wrecked 
on the coaſt, or taken; and many others were con- 


ſiderably ſhattered. The So ſcarcely fuſtained 
wy loſs or damage. 


The Spaniſh Me} after he had reached Calais, 2 
lad ſent repeated meſſages to the duke of Parma, de- 


| firing that he would aſſiſt him with forty fly-boats, 
16. Camd. p. 537, 532. —Grotii Hiſt. lib, i. 
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without which hexcould not conveniently engage the 
Engliſh, by reaſon of the unwieldy fize of his veſſels, 


| and the extraordin ary quickneſs of motion in thoſe 
which belonged to his adverſaries. He alſo earneſtly = 
requeſted the duke to put to ſea with his army, that a 


ſpeedy deſcent might be made i in England. But the 
ſagacity of. that general ſeems to have given him an 


unfavorable opinion of an enterpriſe which had been A 
attended with ſo diſgraceful a commencement, and to 
have rendered him unwilling to riſque his re reputation, 
or expoſe his army, by venturing to attack a people 


whoſe natural bravery had been ęlevated to a height 
of confidence by their late ſucceſſes. He excuſed 


himſelf from a compliance with the admiral's wiſhes, 
by alleging the unprepared ſtate of his tranſports, , the | 

want of proviſions, the deſertion of many of his ſeamen, 
the danger of embarking in the face of a Dutch ſqua- 


dron, and the ſmall proſpect of effecting a deſcent on 


the Engliſh coaſt, at a time when the fleet of that na» 


tion ſeemed to triumph over the hoſtile Armada, | 
In an attempt which the Spaniſh fleet made to return 


to its ſtation off Calais, it was driven by the violence 
of the wind towards the ſhoals of Zealand ; and the 


Engliſh then gaye over the purſuit, | from an idea that, 
without their attacks, a ſpeedy ruin would attend their 
enemies in the perilous fituation into which they had 
been thrown, The Spaniards, however, were enabled, 
by a change of wind, to eſcape the preſent danger; 


| and Medina holding a council of war, it was reſolyed, - 
that, as they had reaſon to deſpair of the Al el LT 


of the duke of Parma and his troops, and as their ſtores 


began to fail, they ſhould return without delay ta 


Spain. The wind not favoring their home ward paſſage 


| through the channel, they prepared for making the 
5 feu of Brizzja and Ireland, * Engliſh now re- 


newed 


3 


\ 
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es the purſuit; ; and the lord admiral was deſirous 4D. 


of bringing the foe to another engagement, had it not 
appeared, on examination, that too little ammunition 


remained for ſuch a ſervice, The duke of Medina, | 


apprehenſive of an attack from his purſuers, and dread- 


ing the dangers of the northern paſſage which he was 


proſecuting, had ſome thoughts of ſurrendering z but 
the remonſtrances of the attendant prieſts diſſuaded 
him from adopting ſo inglorious a reſolution till the 


emergency of his ſituation ſhould render it prudent | 


'or expedient. Having followed the Spaniards till they 
had paſſed beyond the frith of Forth, lord Effingham 
relinquiſhed the purſuit; and, on the ſame night in 
which the two fleets ſeparated, a violent tempeſt aroſe, 
by which the. Spaniards were greatly haraſſed. In 


paſſing near the Orkney ifles and the Hebrides, the 


duke loſt many of his men by. the ſeverities of fatigue 
and the inclemency of 'the weather, and ſome of his 
veſſels by the fury of the winds and the dangers of the 
rocks. On the coaſt of Ireland, many of- his ſhips 
were wrecked, great numbers of his men were drown+ 
ea, and others were maſſacred} by the natives. At 
length, after a ſeries of difficulties and dangers, he Are 


rived in Spain with the ſhattered remains of an armae - 


| ment which had menaced England, with ruin 7, 
While the Armada was in the Engliſh ſeas, Eliza- 
3 beth took every opportunity of animating her ſubjects 


3 Camd. —Grot. —Meteren. of the whole Spaniſh fleet, only fiftye 
three ſhips, it is ſaid, returned to Spain; and thoſe were, for the moſt 
part, in a ſhattered condition. "They reached their own ports in Sep- 
tember; and the ſame month yas diſtinguiſhed by the return of a for- 
tunate enemy of the nation to which they belonged, namely, Thomas 
Cavendiſh, who, with three yeſlcls equipped at his own expence, 


greatly haraſſed the Spaniards in the weſtern hemiſphere, and tpok a 


number of valuable priz es. This adventurer was the e Eoglifh 
8 may „ the globe. 
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to an intrepid reſiſtance. She encouraged her nobility 
to act with vigor in the defence of their ſovereign and 
their country; ; the exhorted the commonalty not to 
give way to idle terrors, but to truſt for ſafety in their 
perſonal exertions; ſhe reviewed and harangued her 
armies at London and at Tilbury, and declared her 
reſolution of ſharing all the dangers of the field. 
Though ſhe had been perſuaded by ſome, ſhe ſaid, to 
avoid armed multitudes for fear of treachery, the aſ- 
ſured them that ſhe did not ( defire to live to diſtruſt 
© her faithful and loving people.” Tyrants, ſhe con- 
5 tinued, might have cauſe to fear; but ſhe had always 
| behaved in ſuch a manner that, under God, ſhe placed 
ber chief ſtrength and ſecurity in the loyal hearts and 
| good-will of her ſubjects. She did not viſit her troops 
for recreation or ſport; but was reſolved, © in the 
ks midſt and heat of the battle, to live or die among 
+. them. 3 to lay down, for her God, for her kingdom, 
| « and for her people, her honor, and her blood, even 
e in the duſt.” Though her perſon was that of a weak 
woman, ſhe had © the heart of a king, and of a king 
6 of England too; and thought it © foul ſcorn that 
Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe, ſhould 
.* dare to invade the borders of her realm.” She ap- 
plauded the alacrity and ardor with which the ſoldiers 
ſeemed to be animated, and promiſed that they ſhould 
be amply rewarded for their ſervices. She expreſſed 
her confidence t that, by their obedience to her general, 
their concord in the camp, and their valor in the field, 
1 they would gratify her with a fignal victory over the 
enemies of her God and her kingdom. By orations 


0 well adapted to their feelings, ſhe ſtrengthened in 


UF 


their hearts the fire of patriotiſm and the enthuſiaſm 
5 of wt: DE the "ue: had ceaſed by the diſ- 
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 eomfiture and the retreat of the Armada, ſhe went in 
royal proceſſion to the cathedral of St. Paul, and, in 
a ſolemn thankſgiving, expreſſed her / gratitude to 


Heaven for events ſo fortunate and fo o glorious to as 
e nation. | 


A.D. 
1588. 


Her attachment to him was fo undiminiſhed by time, 
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the Portugueſe from the yoke of $ pain. Elizabeth 
aſſiſis Henry IV. in ęſtabliſbing his authority over 


tze French nation. Me war continues between the En- 


gliſb and Spaniards —The former reduce the wealthy 


; city of : make an en ul e % | 


the Axores. | 


Sr the j joy which the queen derived Go the 
ill ſucceſs of the hoſtile enterpriſes of the Spaniſh mo- 


narch, ſhe felt no ſmall affliction from the death of 


the earl of Leiceſter, who, for near thirty years, had 


enjoyed the higheſt degree of her favor and partiality. 


that, only a few weeks before his deceaſe, ſhe gave 


; directions for preparing a patent which ſhould elevate 


him to the extraordinary dignity of her: lieutenant in 


the goyernment of the realms of England and Ireland; 


an imprudent meaſure, from which ſhe was with ſome 


difficulty diverted by the remonſtrances of lord Burgh- 
ley and. Sir Chriſtopher Hatton *. The former of 


: theſe miniſters had frequently complained of the im- 
moderate influence which the ear] had acquired at 
court, particularly in the diſpoſal of offices and prefer- | 


| ments; and, indeed, had not the great merit and ex- 


perience of the 5 eſtabliſhed him in the confi- | 
gence of his miſtreſs, the authority and the infinua- 
tions of the favorite would have effected his removal 
| from the adminiſtration. : Having already given a 
„ n of the earl's character, we proceed to LO part | 
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| of Elizabetly 8 reign in 1 "| a of Burghley, 
| unperverted by the ſuggeſtions of an artful minion, 
; had a more deciſive influence over her conduct. 

The queen's late expences haying ſtimulated her 
defire of recruiting her finances, ſhe directed the lieu- 
tenants of the different counties to raiſ a loan for her 
uſe. This meaſure was not altogether pleaſing to the 
public 3 but the queen's popularity, and the joy of the 
national ſucceſs, contributed to reſtrain the murmurs 

of complaint. A parliament being conyoked, an ex- 
traordinary ſupply was granted to her majeſty; but 
ſhe did not make a proper return for this compliance | 
with her wiſhes ; for ſhe oppoſed, in an arbitrary man- 
15 ver, the attempts of the commons to obtain a refor- | 


purveyance, : as well as a e of the regulations of 
the exchequer, Two bills relative to theſe purpoſes 
paſſed the lower houſe; but Burghley having delivered 
a meſſage from the queen to the peers, ſignifying her 
diſpleaſure at the encroachments of the commons on 
her prerogative, the latter, not without ſome tokens 
of diſſatisfaction, thought proper to ſubmit to her 
pleaſure, and acquieſce in her fallacious promiſes of 
| redreſſing, by her own authority, the "Ty which 


ey had ſtated ©, - 
2. D'Ewes's 3 this time Philip Howard, earl of 
Arundel, ſon of that dyke of Norfolk whom Elizabeth had put to 
death, was accuſed of having ordered maſs to be ſaid in the Tower for, 
the ſucceſs of the Spaniſh Armada, of having encouraged the ſeditious 
practices of Romiſh prieſts, and. correſponded with the enemies of the 
gueen. He had ſome years before been fined and impriſoned; ; and 
being now tried by his peers for high treaſon, he was condemned tq 
capital puniſhment. The queen ſpared his life ; but, as he was the 
champion of the catholic 228 in e ſhe ne yer FOR 0 


liberty. ou 
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The ſueceſs of the Engliſh « over the Armada had] pro- 
aue ſuch a contempt of the power of the Spaniards, 


and ſuch a defire of humbling that arrogant nation, 


that a ſcheme was now formed by ſome enterpriſing 


: individuals for wreſting the kingdom of Portugal from 


| the hands of Philip, with whoſe government the na- 


tives were highly diſcontented. That monarch had 


lately given freſh offence to Elizabeth by encouraging 


the earl of Huntley, and other catholic nobles in Scot- 
land, to ſeiſe the perſon of James, and aſſiſt the Spa- 


niards in invading England from the north. Though 


this confpiracy had been quickly diſcovered, and the 
infurrection of the mal-contents fuppreſſed with faci- 
lity, the queen was apprehenſive. of a reſumption of 
the ſcheme ; and ſhe was therefore defirous of furniſh- 


ing Philip with ſome employment in another quarter, 


by ſupporting the pretenſions of Don Antonio, prior 
of Crato, to the crown of Portugal. But, as ſhe was 
too much inclined to the maxims of frugality to think 
of contributing largely to the ſucceſs of that claimant, 
ſhe ſuffered only fix of her ſhips to be employed in the 
propoſed expedition, and granted only 60,000]. to- 


| wards the expences of ſo important an enterpriſe. 


The eagerneſs of the people, however, for the pro- 


ſecution of hoſtilities againſt Philip, occaſioned the en- 
: liſtment of a conſiderable number of volunteers in this 


ſervice; and a reſpectable fleet was provided by the 


Leal of private adventurers. Sir Francis Drake acted 


| Tres, 8 * 


as admiral on this occaſion, and Sir John Norris as 


commander of the land-forces 2 both theſe officers _ 
liberally contributed to the charges of the armament *. 
The fleet, conſiſting of near 150 fail, among which 


| were ſome Dutch veſſels, commenced the yoyage in the 


"3: amd. Ann —Biech's Memoirs of Elizabeth. Monſon's Naval 
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ant. 


3 Inſtead of proceeding immediately to Portu- 4. . 


tion of a Spaniſh fleet at Corunna. Having entered 
the harbour, they burned ſome ſhips of war, reduced. 


and pillaged the lower town, and routed an army of, 
Spaniards. The time conſumed in theſe exploits gave. 


an opportunity to Philip's viceroy to prepare for the 
warm reception of the Engliſh at Liſbon. Drake, and 


| Norris, after they had quitted Corunna, were joined 
at ſea by the earl of Eſſex, à young nobleman of cou- 
rage and capacity; and ſteering towards Portugal, 


they landed at Paniche, and compelled both the town 
and caſtle to ſurrender. Norris then marched to Liſ-. 


bon, while Drake prepared to approach it by the. 


Tagus. Though the troops gained poſſeſſion of the, 
iyhurbs of the capital, they found the ſiege of the city 
in | their 1 e e They were e affliied, 
with a peſtilential diſorder; they were wretchedly pro- 
vided with artillery and ammunition; they found the 
Portugueſe unwilling to riſe in favor of Don Antonio; 7 
and they were diſappointed of the arrival of Drake, 


who, though he had taken Caſcaes, near the mouth of | 
the Tagus, had been prevented by other fortreſſes from 


proceeding up the river to Liſbon. Theſe conſidera- 
tions induced them to retire to the ſea-ſide, and re- 
join the admiral. About ſixty veſſels belonging to the 


Hanſe-towns, laden with a variety of ſtores for the 


purpoſes of a new expedition which Philip meditated 
| againſt England, were ſeiſed by Drake *; and the two 
commanders now prepared for their return'to England. 
Having burned Vigo in their way, and pillaged the 
Ws An. coaſt, they arrived at Plymouth before | 


"© They were afterwards i by the : queen, with all thee con- 
aw except the ammunition, | 


_— 


1589. 
gal, the commanders reſolved to attempt the deſtruc- ApriliB. 
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the end of the ſummer. It is faid; that of the men 
Who embarked in this expedition (and whoſe whole 


number, according to ſome, nearly amounted to 


o, though other accounts have diminiſhed: that 


| culcnlation*) above half periſhed by diſcaſe and the” 
| fword, but principally by the former: 


| Theſe hoſtVities againſt Philip did not fo far ory 


5 the attention of Elizabeth, as to prevent her from in- 


terpoſing in the affairs of France. That popiſh con- 


federacy which had been formed, ſome years before, 


under the appetlation of the holy lea gue, had filled the 
Gallic monarchy with conſtant gommotions; and the 


| ambition of the duke of Guile, the leader of the afſo⸗ 


ciation, had been not only directed to the extirpation 


of the reformed faith, but to the annihilation of the 


authority of the ſovereign, and the excluſion of the 


king of Navarre from the ſucceſſion. The proteſtants, 
under the conduct of the latter, had bravely oppoſed 


che confederate catholics; ; and 'the French king him- 


felf, though little regarded by either of the parties, 


Had ſometimes appeared as a moderator of their mutual 


| animofities, and, at other times, had taken the field 


againft the Huguenots. But he was at length ſo exaſ- 
rated by the incorrigible turbulence of the Guiſe fac- 


tion, and ſo apprehenſive of being hurled from his 


throne by the efforts, of the enterpriſir ing duke, that he 
did not. ſcruple to ĩſſue an order for the aſſaſſination of 


that nobleman and one of his brothers. The leaguers, 


inflamed with a deſire of rerxenging the death of their 
admired chiaf, declared his brother, the duke of May- 


| enne, lieutenant- general of the crown of France, and 
openly a aimed at the depoſition of. the king, whom they 


F. Birch's Memoirs, W | oh | 
6. Camden, in particular, fats the whale munber at no more tha C 


_— ſoldiers and 1500 ſeamen, 
reduced 


＋ k. 


WP to fack exigency, that he. WAS | n to 
implore the aid of the proteſtant party. The metro- 

polis having revolted, the kings of France and Navarre ; 
_ inveſted it with their united forces. During the ſiege, f 
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the former prince was mortally wounded by Hques 


had aſſociated himſelf with an heretical faction. 
Henry III. who thus loſt his life, had acquired in 
his youth the reputation of courage and talent; but he 
ſeemed to degenerate after his acceſſion; and his go- 


vernment . exhibited marks of Caprice, | indiſcretion, 3 99 
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Clement, a Dominican, whoſe bigotry regarded it as 
a, meritorious. act to take away the life of a monarch. 
who had murdered the great champion of popery, and, 


perfidy, and rapacity, while his private life was a 


ſtrange compound of impure indulgences and religious 
auſterities. Elizabeth had occaſionally ſupported che 


Huguenots againſt him; but, when he himſelf ſeemed. 


to be in danger from the league, ſhe had given him 


private aſſurances of aid. And as her-own' intereſt. 
was connected with the eſtabliſhment of the king of 


IV. ) againſt the unjuſt attempts of the catholics for ex- 


| Navarre on the throne of France, ſhe reſolved to fup- 
port that prince (who now aſſumed the title of Henry 


cluding him from his lawful inheritance. Many of 


the nobility who had adhered to the late monarch now” 
| quitted the camp before Paris, from an averſion to the 

religious principles of the new king, who found it ex- 
pedient to raiſe the fiege, and retire into Normandy, 
whence he diſpatched an ambaſſador to the queen of 


England, to ſolicit her aſſiſtance againſt his enemies, 


_ Fee the formation of a ſtrict confederacy with 
. Havingalready taken her tefolution, ſhe favored 
_ with an immediate ſupply of money, of which he 


F247 Thuani Hiſt,—Camd, 
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* -cdibtiiander of her troops in the Netherlands, to join : 
him with 4000 men; and ſent an envoy into Germany, 
to promote the enliftment of auxiliary forces, to whoſe 
pay ſhe promiſed to contribute. Before the arrival of 
the Engliſh, he had obrained a victory at Arques over 
the duke of Mayenne; and, with their aid, he reduced 
2 great part of Normandy to his obedience, as well as 


dhe principal towns of the province of Maine. When- 5 


'the period to which their ſervice was limited had- ex- 


2 pired, he e them with warm e of 


139 


e * 0 B 71 - 
As the reſtleſs 8 of _ l . Buer 
only continued to menace England with danger, but 


encouraged the attempts of the leaguers againſt Henry 


wn to whoſe crown he even pretended a claim, Eliza- 


- beth was the more confirmed in her determination of 
_ cloſely allying herſelf with the French king. She gra-. 


_ tified him with a freſh pecuniary ſupply for the proſe- 


cution of the war againſt the Romaniſts, and engaged 
to ſend him a reinforcement of troops. At the ſame 
time, ſhe took meaſures for the defence of her own 
territories againſt the attempts of the Spaniards, by 
improving the fortifications of her coaſts, repairing 


her fleet, and keeping a military force in readineſs. 


Her extraordinary frugality, and her vigilant infpec- : 
tion of the conduct of the officers of her revenue, that 


o fraud or embezzlement might be practiſed by them, 
| enabled her to provide for the yarious demands of policy 
- and: defence without exhauſting her exchequer. It 


happened, to her great ſatisfaction, that the wealth 


- which might be obtained from enterpriſes againſt the 


Spaniards, contributed to promote her revenge againſt 
them, by. ſtimulating her adventurous ſubjects to 
undertake, at their private expence, ſuch expeditions 


8. Camd, Ann,—Lord Burghley's Journal, 
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as tended in a high degree to the annoyance and detti- 


ment of the enemy, without CREOLE on the : public | 


treaſury. - 


A body of Spaniards having been introduced into 


Bretagne by the duke of Mercœur, one of the gene- 
rals of the holy league, Elisabeth was alarmed at the 
proſpect of the eſtabliſhment of her inveterate enemies 


in a part of the continent ſo convenient for the invaſion 


of her realm. This circumſtance induced her to haſten 
Her military preparations for the ſupport of the king 
of France; and, having concluded a treaty with him, 
by which ſhe agreed to ſend over 3000 men to Bre- 


. tagne, and 4000 either to Normandy or Picardy, on 
condition of being ſpeedily reimburſed by him, ſhe, 
ordered Sir John Norris, in the ſpring, to conduct 


the former corps to its deſtined ſtation, where he j join- 
ed Henry's lieutenant, and kept the leaguers in awe. 
In the following autumn, the earl of Eſſex repaired to 
Normandy with the ſtipulated force, and, having 
aſſiſted mareſchal Biron in the reduction of Gour- 


nay, joined the king in the fiege of Rouen. While 


the army lay before that city, Henry ſent back the earl 
to England to ſolicit his miſtreſs for a reinforcement, 
and ſoon after diſpatched one ef his own ſubjects th 
enforce the ſame On, which Elizabeth promiſed to 
| grant *. 


While the foldiers of England were acquiring 1 
rels in France, their naval countrymen equally diſtin- 


iſhed themſelyes by their ſpirit and intrepidity. The 


queen being ſtimulated, by the hopes of intereeptirig 


a fleet laden with the treaſures of Spaniſh Amé- 


rica, to depart from the ſtrictneſs of her frugality, lord 


Thomas Howard. was appointed to the command of 
- fix of her _ With this Ink and. * equal 
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made of victuallers, he arrived at the Azores, and 


lingered ſeveral months on that ſtation, without meet- 


ing with the fleet which he had been directed to attack. 


3 Fifty-three ſhips, ſent out by Philip for the convoy of 
the plate fleet, came ſo unexpectedly upon the Engliſh, 
who were then off Flores, that Howard ſcarcely had 


time to get out to ſea with five fait; Sir Richard 


Grenville, who was ſecond in command, was ſo long 


employed in bringing off the men who had gone aſhore, 


that he was encloſed between the iſland and the hoſtile 


fleet. In this ſituation, he exhibited a degree of. cou- | 
rage which ſtruek the enemy with admiration. Though 


he had not above 199 men on board, a great part of 


whom were diſabled by the ſcurvy, he ſuſtained the 
ſucceſſive attacks of fifteen of the largeſt ſhips of the 
enemy; and continued the conflict, with unparalleled 
bravery and perſeverance, from the afternoon till the 


| dawn of the following day. Though boarded fifteen 


times by freſh men, the extraordinary exertions of his 
crew {till cleared the deck of the intruders; and he 


did not deſiſt from the combat till his ammunition was 


exhauſted, his ſhip miſerably ſhattered, moſt of his 


men wounded or killed, and himſelf oppreſſed; by nu- 


merous wounds. In this emergency, he exhorted his 


men to blow up the veſſel, rather than yield to the 


Spaniards; but this deſperate propoſal was rejected 


by the majority, who obtained honorable terms from 
the foe. © Sir Richard, being conducted into the Spaniſh 
admiral's ſhip, died of his wounds within two days after 


the engagement. In this memorable action, the 


 victors loſt near 1000 men; two of their ſhips were 


-ſunk, and two others diſabled ; and the prize which 
they had with ſuch difficulty procured was loſt in a 
ſtorm, with 200 Spaniards on board. Howard had 
; a. Ok p. 584, 595,—Hakluyt's Voyages.—Meteren. 
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been ade by his officers from attempting to diſ- 5 Di 
engage Grenville* 8 ſhip; ; but he had endeavoured, . 
: daring the conteſt, to haraſs the enemy as long as op- 
portunity ſerved; without expoſing his ſquadron to the 
| Hanger of utter ruin. Though he was diſappointed of 
the grand object of his voyage, he took ſeveral Spaniſh 
prizes before his return to England; and the plate- = 
fleet, in conſequence of the delay of failing, occaſion- 
ed by his appearance in the courſe which it was to 
purſue, ſet out at an unſeaſonable time, fo that py 
of the ſhips were wrecked 1 , 
| Returning to the concerns of the Englith | in ae 
we find that they exerted themſelves with diſtinguiſhed 
yalot it the fiege of Rouen; but the approach of an 
army of Spaniſh yeterans under the duke of Parma; A. D. 
and the junction of that accompliſhed general with the 97 
forces of the leaguers, conſtrained the French king to 
raiſe the leger The duke ſoon after reduced Cau- 
debec; but, while he lay encamped at Ivetot, Henry 
marched againſt him with a ſtrong army, in hope of 
bringing him to a battle. Parma, however; was uns _ 
Willing to engage; and he unexpectedly commenced 5 
retreat; which he executed with great Kul and ſucceſs, 
He died at Arras in the following winter; ; and the 
Dutch, who had already taken advantage of his on 
ſional expeditions into France, profited ſtill more by 
the death of this great man, who, had not the Engliſh 
ſupported them, would, in all probability, have re- 
. their dependence on the Spaniſh monarchy. 

Being ſtill involved in difficulties by the efforts of 


8 dhe leaguers, Henry made another application to the 


 Fugſilh queen for ſuccours; and ſhe entered into a 
new treaty with him, importing, that he ſhould be 
Lupplied by her with 4000 freſh troops, 1 ſhould 
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ſerve, only in Bretagne, id ſhould be paid by him 1 


within a twelvemonth; that he ſhould deliver up a 
fortified maritime town in that province, as a place of 
retreat for the Engliſh auxiliaries ; and that he ſhould 


5 not make pęace with the king of Spain without her 


conſent *. In conſequence of this agreement, Sir John 
Norris was again ſent over to Bretagne with che ſtipu- 


{ 


. lated forces; and his co-operation proved of no ſmall 


fervice to the French monarch. 
The Spaniſh wealth continuing to operate 28 2 ſtrong 


- incentive to the naval enterpriſes of the Engliſh, Sir 


Walter Raleigh and other adventurers conceived the 


ID hopes of intercepting the plate feet, and, with that 


view equipped thirteen veſſels, to which the queen 


© added two of her ſhips. After he had been prevented 


by adverſe winds, for ſeveral months, from leaving the 


coaſt, Sir Walter at length ſailed into the Atlantic; 
but receiving intelligence that Phikp had counter- 


manded the failing of the plate fleet to Europe for that 


year, he thought proper to return, after having di- 
rected Sir Martin Frobiſher to cruiſe off the coaſts of 


Spain with a part of the ſquadron, while che remain- 
der, under the conduct of Sir John Burgh, ſhould lie 


in wait at the Azores for the carracks that were ex- 


pected from the Eaſt-Indies. Burgh not only took 
ſeveral ſmall veſſels from the Spaniards, but captured 
| a large carrack, conſidered as the richeſt prize which 


the Engliſh had yet taken. Other expeditions were 


_undertaken, about the ſame time, againſt. the ſubjects 
of Philip, who ſuſtained great injury from the enter- 
priſing valor of the Engliſh *3. 


As the queen had greatly diminiſhed her treaſures 


5 by her ſupport of the French king, as well as of the 
Dutch republic, by her precautions for the defence of 
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ber realm, and by her occafional enterpriſes againſt Ar D. 
the naval power of Spain, ſhe now convoked a parlia- * 


ment for the purpoſe of fprocuring a ſupply. The 


commons, without reluctance, voted two ſubſidies 
and four fifteenths ; but this grant did not ſatisfy her 
majeſty, who directed her miniſters to expatiate on 


the crown debts which ſhe had paid; on her great 


improvement of the royal navy; on the inferiority of 
her ſupplies to thoſe which her father had received, 


and the deficiency of their produce when compared 


with the eſtimate; and on the inadequacy of the pre- 


ſent grant to the enormous ſums expended by her in 


the wars of the Netherlands, Normandy, and Bre- 
tagne, and in her marine equipments againſt Spain, 


amounting to above a million ſterling. A demand was 
therefore made for the augmentation of the grant to 


three ſubſidies and fix fifteenths ; which the queen 


at length obtained, by the influence of the courtiers, 


and the favor of the peers, who declared, in a con- 


ference with the commons, that they would not concur | 


in any bill for a ſmaller ſupply 4. 

Whenever the parliament aſſembled, Elizabeth's 
jealouſy was alarmed with the apprehenſions of ſome 
attempts of the commons to encroach on what ſhe 
deemed the rights of her prerogative. Some former 
| motions and harangues of the puritans had given ſo 


much diſguſt to her arbitrary ſpirit, that, in the reply 


which ſhe made, by the mouth of the lord-keeper 
Puckering, to the uſual requeſts made by the ſpeaker 


at the opening of a new parliament, ſhe inſinuated a 


deſire of confining the liberty of ſpeech to the mere 
privilege of ſaying aye or no, and even prahibited him 


from reading any bills that were offered with regard to 
matters of ſtate or the concerns of the church, Peter 
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Wentworth, regardleſs of the queen 8 reſentment, the 
| effects of which he had already experienced, delivered 
a petition to the lord-keeper, requeſting that the peers, 55 


would join in an addreſs to her majeſty | for entailin 
the ſucceſſion of the crown. As Elizabeth had con- 
ſtantly drawn a veil over this important point, and had 
repeatedly cautioned her parliament againſt the diſ- 
cuſſion of ſo delicate a ſubject, ſhe was ſo incenſed at 
the preſumption of Wentworth, that ſhe ordered him 
to be impriſoned in the Tower, and ſent Sir Henry 


8 Bromley and two other members to the Fleet for 


having concurred i in the propoſal . 

This was not the only violation of fparliamentary pri- 
vilege that occurred j in the ſeſſion. A bill being offered | 
for a reformation of the abuſes of the court of high | 
commiſſion, and other eccleſiaſtical courts, the queen 
ſent for, Sir Edward Coke, the ſpeaker, required him 
to deliver the bill to her, and repeated her former in- 


| junctions! in an imperious tone, She afterwards com- 
manded the propoſer of the bill to be thrown into 


priſon, where he remained a conſiderable time. 
In this ſeſſion, a ſevere law was enacted againſt non- 


conformiſts. This act ordained, that all perſons, 


above the age of ſixteen, who ſhould abſent themſelves 


55 from the ſervice of the eſtabliſhed church for a mon thy 
or ſhould perſuade others to be guilty of the fon 1 n 


glect, ſhould be impriſoned; that, if they ſhould not 


make an open declaration of their conformity within 


three months afterwards, they ſnould abjure the realm; 7 
and that, if they ſhould either refuſe to go into exile, 
or ſhould return in the ſequel, they ſhould be capitally 


| puniſhed as felons. Though theſe regulations affected 


not only the catholics, but the puritans, who com- 
poſes « a great proportion of the e and whoſe | 
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Po were favored by ſome of the peers, the mi- 
miſterial influence procured the aſſent of both houſes 
to the bill; and this perſecuting ac was ee 
eenforced with rigor. 

After having reprimanded the commons at the „ 
of the ſeſſion, by the medium of the lord-keeper, for 
” their indulgence of unneceſſary debate, and their want 
of reverence for privy counſellors (though, it ſeems, 
they were in general too obſequious to the dictates of 
that courtly body) the queen harangued the two houſes 


in perſon when ſhe diſſolved the parliament. In Aprilroz 


terms of affected humility, ſlie panegyriſed the eguity 
and moderation of her ſway, her attention to the dic- 
tates of juſtice, and her regard for the happineſs of 


her people. She acknowledged her * womanhood 


ce and weakneſs” in not having aimed at the enlarge- 
ment of her territories, and the increaſe of her power 
and dominion ; for which, ſhe obſerved, opportuni- 


ties had not failed to preſent themſelves. The prac- 
tices of invaſion and uſurpation, however, were in- 
conſiſtent with her ſentiments and inclinations. The 


king of Spain, ſhe ſaid, accuſed her of having pro- 
voked his hoſtilities by aggreſſion; but the charge was 
falſe, as the injuſtice complained of was entirely his 
own. She deſpiſed his menaces, and was unmoved 
by his great preparations; and, if he ſhould attack her 
with a force ſuperior to that Armada which he had 
ſuppoſed to be invincible, ſhe had no doubt of being 
able to defeat him. She then adverted to the beha- 


viour of thoſe who, when the invaſion was expected, 
had fled from the danger to which the maritime towns - 
were expoſed. If ſhe knew who thoſe perſons were, 


or ſhould hear of any who ſhould in future follow the 
fame puſillanimous courſe, ſhe would & make them 
6 know and feel what it was to be fearful? in ſo urgent 
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«4 cauſe.” With reſpect — the ſupply, ſhe profeſſed 


her grateful acceptance of it, on the, ſuppoſition that 
it was accompanied with the good-will of the donors; 


but ſo little did ſhe defire it for her own purpoſes, 

that, if the neceſlity of the times and the preſeryation 
of the ſtate did not require it, ſhe would have refuſed 
it. In this mode, with a mixture of artifice and ani- 


mation, did Elizabeth harangue her n ſub- £7 


| jects. 


In the perch! ® made by the lord-keeper at the open- 
ing af the late parliament, the machinations of the 
catholic king among the Scottiſh nobles were men- 
tioned as juſt grounds of alarm. It appeared that the 
emiſſaries of that prince had engaged 'the earls of 


Huntley, Angus, and Errol, and other papiſts, nia 


conſpiracy for the admiſſion of Spaniſh troops into 


Scotland, the re-eſtabliſhment of the Romiſh faith in 


that ons te and the ſubſequent invaſion of Eng- 
land. "Theſe intrigues being detected, Sir David 


Graham had been condemned and beheaded; and 


James, marching againſt the three earls, had com- 
pelled them to retire into the Highlands. At his re- 


turn to his capital, he found lord Burgh, who had 
been ſent as ambaſſador extraordinary from Elizabeth, 


to requeſt that he would diſmiſs that unſeaſonable 


lenity which he had before ſhown, and puniſh the 


; principal conſpirators with the utmoſt rigor. This 


requeſt would have come with a better grace, had it 


not been accompanied with a ſolicitation for the pardon 
of a notorious traitor, whom the Engliſh queen had 
taken under her protection. James refuſed to gratify 


her in the latter point, but promiſed to attend to the 


former. The three earls were ordered, by the ſtates 
of the realm, to renounce popery, or abjure their 
; . They refuſed theſe conditions, and conti- 


„ nueg 
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nyed to correſpond with the Spaniſh court. Th They 
were afterwards declared, by parliament, guilty of 
high treaſon; and though they defeated a body of 
the rogaliſts, they were at RI driven out of the 


kingdom. 


A. n. 


* 


While Elizabeth. v was 1 to ſecure berlelf = 


on the ſide of Scotland, ſhe did not neglect the affairs 
of her French ally, whoſe warlike operations were ſtill 
aided by the efforts of her troops. But, notwithſtand- 
ing the advantages which he had gained over the lea- 
guers and the Spaniards, Henry was convinced, from 
the bigotry which then prevailed among the French, 


that he neyer ſhould acquire a complete eſtabliſhment | 


in the ſovereignty, till he ſhould have relinquiſhed 
that religion which was deteſted by the generality of 
his ſubjects. He reflected that, though his own in- 


858 elinations preferred the proteſtant faith, his perſeve- 


rance in it would tend only to prolong the miſeries of 
his country, which, after ſuch a ſeries of ſtorms, 
loudly called for a return of tranquillity. The lea- 

uers were ſo determined on the rejection of an here- 
_ tical king, that, in a great council of their party, they 
debated on the election of a catholic prince. Imme- 
diately after the death of Henry III. they had pro- 
claimed the cardinal of Bourbon king of France, by 
the title of C 
quickly removed by death iroi | 
ſtrong faction ſeemed now inclined * the nomination 
_ of the young duke of Guile, on condition of his mar- 
rying Iſabella, the daughter of the king of Spain hy 
Elizabeth of France. But the report of the expected 
converſion of Henry, who had gradually led the catho- 


lies into ſanguine hopes of his adoption of their creed, 
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prevented 


but this eceleſiaſtic had been 
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wi prevented the council from coming toa decifion. | 11 
length, the king was formally received into the Romiſh 
Sch, ie archbiſhop of Bourges officiating at the 
ceremony 


The queen of England did not hear, without regret, 
of Henry's deſertion of the proteſtant faith. She 


wrote to him a letter of reproof on the ſubjeQ, inti- 


mating her aſtoniſhment at his preference of worldly | 
intereſt to the dictates of true religion; repreſenting 
it as a dangerous experiment to do evil that good might 
proceed from 4 it; and expreſſing her hopes that "Te 
would ſoon recover from his deluſion. The diffarif- 
faction, however, which ſhe felt at his change of re- 
ligion, did not induce her to renounce his friendſhip, | 
On the contrary, ſhe concluded a freſh agreement with 
him for a ſtrict alliance againſt the king of Spain, with 
whom no peace was to be made without the concur- 
rence of each ally 77 55 
Henry ſoon felt ths" good eſſects of Lis” conver- 
fion. Being gratified with the ſurrender of ſeveral towns 


which had long been in the intereſt of the leaguers, 
he was crowned at Chartres with great ſolemnity. By 
_ publiſhing a general amneſty, he increaſed the de- 
fection from the rebellious party. The metropolis of 


France recogniſed his ſovereignty ; and partly by arms, 


but principally by the voluntary ſubmiſſion of the in- 
Habitants, he became, in a ſhort time, | maſter of the 


greater part of the kingdom. But the obſtinacy of ſome | 
of the nobles of the league, and the hoſtilities of Philip, 


| prevented Henry, . for ſeveral Years, from gaining 


poſſeſſion of the whole. The province of Bretagne, 


in particular, was fo well defended againſt him by the 
Jeaguers and their Spaniſh allies, that, notwithſtand- 
| ing the bi efforts. of his Engliſh ee he 
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found conſiderable difcatty in N 8 che e A. P. 

tion i I” 
Philip was greatly Aifpleaſed at the intimate . 

deracy between Henry and Elizabeth; and his mini- 

ſters entered warmly into his reſentment againſt the 

latter, from whoſe arms he had ſuffered ſo much i in, 

jury and diſgrace. The count de Fuentes, and Ibarra, | 

who acted as aſſiſtants to the archduke Erneſt in the = 

goyernment of the Netherlands, promiſed a conſider- 

able reward to Lopez, and two other natives of Portu- 
gal, if they would take off the queen by poiſon “, | 

Lopez might eafily have found an opportunity of diſ- 
patching her in that mode, as he was one of her phy- 
ficians : but, if he really intended to perpetrate that 

| treaſonable act, the execution of it was prevented by _ 
the diſcavery of intercepted letters relative to the con- 
ſpiracy. Being apprehended, he and his confederates 
acknowledged a correſpondence with Fuentes and 

| Tharra but he poſitively declared his innocence of any | 
deſign againſt the queen's life, having only pretended 
to undertake the taſk of poiſoning her that he might 
defraud Philip of the bribe which had been offered. 4 
This declaration, however, was not credited; and he 
was executed at Tyburn with his two accomplices. An 
Hibernian fencing-maſter was alſo accuſed of having 
agreed to aſſaſſinate her majeſty ; and having confeſſed 
his guilt, he was ſubjected to capital puniſhment. 

Several other individuals were brought to juſtice for | 
having conſpired againſt $95 queen, and meditated the | 
burning of the royal navy ** 

The Engliſh, by their DI 3 took re- 
venge on the ſubjects of the Spaniſh monarch for the 
criminal projects of him and his miniſters againſt the, 
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life of their ſovereign: Private adventurers were ſtilt 


wo encouraged by the court to take meaſures for enrich- 


ing themſelves at the expence of their enemies; and 
Sir Richard Hawkins, James Lancaſter, and other 
enterpriſing men, undertook ſeparate, voyages againſt 
the Spaniards. Hawkins captured ſeveral veſſels ; but, 


after an obſtinate combat with a ſuperior force off the 
coaſt of Chili, he was obliged. to ſurrender to the foe; 
and he was detained ſome years in a Spaniſh priſon. 
Lancaſter took thirty-pine ſhips,” reduced | Fernam- 


buco, in Braſil, and returned with more ample ſpoils 


than had before been * to e on a e ; 


account. 
Having fallen into n at court the the 8 


tion of a maid of honor, Sir Walter Raleigh, in hopes 


of reeovering the queen's favor by a fortunate expe- 
dition, made a voyage to the American world. In- 


flamed with the expectation of finding mines of gold 


or of filver in Guiana, he failed from Plymouth near 


the cloſe of the winter; and, having arrived at the iſle 


of Trinidad, took the town of St. Joſeph. He, and 100 


of his men, then proceeded in boats up the Oronoque, 


For the ſpace of 400 miles, in ſearch of a country 


 whichtheSpaniards had repreſented as abounding with 


the precious metals; but he met with various difficul- 
ties in his paſſage, and was conſtrained to return, 


_ without ſucceſs, to the mouth of the river. Sailing 


along the northern coaſt of South-America, he burned 


Cumana, and committed biker acts of ITY r 

the Spaniards **. 'Þ 
In the courſe of this 5 the queen l fx 

of her ſhips for an expedition to Porto-Rico, whither 


the underſtood a great treaſure had been conveyed for 
the uſe of Philip. The conduct of this ſquadron ſſie 
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vive to Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hane Sir 
Thomas Baſkerville was incruſted with the command 
of the ſoldiers employed in the enterprife ; and twenty 
ſhips, provided at private expence, were added to the 
Meet. Arrifing at the Canaries, the commanders 


— 


46 


52 


made an unſucceſsful attempt to reduce one of thoſe 


iſlands. They then proceeded towards the Weſt- 
Indies; but, a ftraggling pinnace being taken by the 
Spaniards, who compelled the crew- to diſcloſe the 
deſign upon Porto-Rico, the Engliſh were deprived of 
the opportunity-of accompliſhing their grand ſcheme, 
The enemy took every precaution for ſecuring the 


treaſure, and ftrengthening the fortifications of Porto- 
Yor, | 


Rico; and when the Engliſh arrived off the | coaſt, 

after having conſumed too much-time in building pin- 
naces in a neighbouring iſland, they met with ſuch a 
repulſe as convinced them of the impracticability of 
their project. They therefore bore away for South- 
America, and burned the towns of Rio de la Hacha, 
Santa Martha, and Nombre de Dios. Baſkerville then 
marched with a part of the army acroſs the iſthmus 


of Darien, towards Panama, with a view of reducing 
that important town; but his progreſs was rendered 
ſo difficult by the badneſs of the roads, and by the 


efforts of the Spaniards, who attacked him from the 
woods with great ſucceſs, that he deſiſted from his 


_ enterpriſe, and returned to the fleet, which ſoon after 


commenced its homeward courſe. Near Cuba it 
was attacked by a Spaniſh ſquadron; but little ad- 
| vantage was ORE! by W ſide in _ engage- 
ment * 
This 8 was not 3 e in the 
failure of the chief purpoſe for which it was deſigned, 
and in the little benefit which was reaped from it in 
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. other reſpects, but in the loſs; of the two admirals by 


whom it was conducted. Sir John Hawkins died near 


Porto-Rico, and Sit Franeis Drake near N ombre de Dios. 


It is ſaid, that chagrin laſtened the death of both theſe 


commanders, particularly of the former. However 


chat may be, their countrymen Breatly regretted the 


| deceaſe of ſuch able and experienced ſeamen. 5 


remarkable, that England was deprived nearly at the 


ſame period, of the ſervices of the three moſt cele- 

| brated of the naval heroes of this reign, Drake, Haw- 

Eins, and Frobiſher, the laſt of whom had received a 
mortal wound at the ſiege of Crodon, in the Bay of 
3 Breſt, having been ſent by the queen with a ſmall 


1 | ſquadron to the aſſiſtance of the French monarch 


The Spaniards, having gained previous intelligence 
of the late expedition, had endeayoured to delay it by 


| alarming Elizabeth with the report of an intended de- 


ſcent on her coaſts z and a ſmall body of them had 


landed in Cornwall, and burned a few villages. The 5 

rumour of a formidable invaſion continuing to prevail, 

and being countenanced by the great naval prepara- 
E tions which Philip Was making at Cadiz, the queen 


was. perſuaded by her courtiers, particularly the earl 


of Eſſex, whoſe perſonal accompliſhments had procured 
him a high degree of her favor, to engage in an expe- 


| * dition for the deſtruction of the Spaniſh ſhips in that 


port. The earl, aware of the frugality of his ſove- 


teign, encouraged the opulent to diminiſh her expences 


by contributing to the equipment of a fleet; and ſuch 
alacrity was diſplayed on this occaſion, that a power- 


ful armament was ſoon prepared. Including 17 large 
veſſels of the royal navy, the fleet conſiſted of about 


22. Frobiſher died near the end of 1594; Hawkins near the cloſe of 
the Sg Tours and Drake, at the Re of 1596, _ 
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1 ſail, when the ſtates- general had reinforced it with 4. D. 


22 ſhips *3. About 1000 volunteers, above 6000 ſol- 
diers in pay, and near 7000 ſeamen, excluſive of the 

Dutch, ſet ſail with the carl of Eſſex and the Jord ad- 
| miral Effingham, who were appointed to the joint di- 


rection of the enterpriſe. The chief officers who 


ſerved under theſe commanders were the earl of Suſſex, 

lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir George 

Carew, Sir Francis Vere, Sir donner Clifford, and 
the three Wingfields. 

When the fleet had reached FA iſland on EIN 

| Cadiz ſtands, many of the ſmaller veſſels were ſent to 


* 


attack the Spaniſh ſhipping i in the bay ; Hl and this ſervice ns 21. 


was performed with great ſpirit and activity, under 


the conduct of lord Thomas Howard, and Sir Walter. 


Raleigh. When the tide. came in, the larger ſhips 
.were enabled to advance, and. take part in the engage- 
ment; and the earl of Eſſex and the lord admiral joined 


In the aſſault. Notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance given to 


the Spaniſh ſhips of war by the cannon of the forts, 
which made furious diſcharges on the Engliſh, the 


ardent courage and well directed exertions of the latter 


gave them ſuch ſucceſs, that the enemy retired i in con- 
fuſion and terror. During the conflict, the ſhip of 
the Spaniſh admiral, by the careleflne(s or malice of a 
Moor, took fire; and two other veſſels were involved 
in the conflagration. 7 Two of the largeſt Spaniſh 
ſhips were taken by the lord admiral and Sir Thomas 
Gerard; and the remainder of the fleet ſuſtained 
great 1 before i it had an opportunity, of eſcaping 
defiruQion *? 
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be victors now prepared. for the reduction c 
. Cadiz. The earl of Eſſex landed near a fort called the 
Puntal, which was taken by a coup de main. Having 
ſent a detachment of the army to demoliſh the bridge 
which connected the iſlantl with the continent, he ad- 
vanced towards the city. A party of Spaniſh cavaliers, 
EE accompanied by a body of infantry, endeavoured to 
| oppoſe his progreſs ; but he quickly put them to flight. | 
Aſcending an unfiniſhed rampart, he diſcerned a paſ- 
ſage by which the town might be entered; and the 
ſteepneſs of it not deterring his men, they leaped down 
With alacrity. Sir Francis Vere, at the ſame time, 
forced one of the gates; and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes enſued 
in the ſtreets. About this time, the lord admiral at- 
rived in the town, with a ſtrong party; and the pa- 
niards were ſoon obliged to retire into the town-houſe 
and the citadel. They quickly ſurrendered the former; 
and, on the following day, the occupants of the cita- 
del thought proper to eapitulate. The conditions im- 
poſed by the Engliſh were, that the garriſon and in- 
babitants ſhould retire in ſafety, but ſhould not carry off 
any thing except their apparel ; that they ſhould pay 
520, ooo ducats by way of ranſom ; and that 40 of the 
chief citizens ſhould be detained- as haſtages for the 
payment of that demand. The ſpoils of the city were 
valuable; and, while the Engliſh were employed in 
dolle ding them, they treated the nn. Spaniards 
with humanity * 5 
Ĩ!] the heat of the naval engagement, a fleet of 36 
WWN—ZßEʒ commercial veſſels, containing property to the amount 
5 | of above 30 millions of florins, had retreated from the 
ſtene of immediate danger; but, as it was impracti- 
„e for them to eſcape the victorious fleet, the 
wes e 3 man * ranſom 
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man bee and proceed 
| to the capture of che fleet; but, befdre they had given 
2 final anifwer, the Spaniards, after having cleared the k 
ſhips of their molt valuable contents, ſet tliem on fire, 5 
that they might not fall intothehands of the invaders*% — 
It was debated among the Engliſh'officers whether © 
they ſhould retain Cadiz ut their poſſeſſion ; 2tidithe . 
Karl of Elter ſtrongiy recommended chat meaſure, re- 
proſencing-the probability of Philip's offering Calais 
{which he had lately taken from che French) as an . 
equivalent for the reſtitution. of che important towti 
| which he had now loſt. The lord admiral, however, 
and the majority mot only of the council of War, ap- 
poicited by Elizabeth for this expedition, but of he 
_ dfficers amd men of both departments, were fo eager 2 
ttb return with their ſpoils to England, that the above - 
mentioned advite of the earl; and other propoſals made. 
by him for the interception of the carracks expected ö 
4t the Atores, for tc attack of Coruna; and of cher 
inaritinie towns of Spain, were rejected by his coun- | 
| xfymen; who haſtily commenced their return, leaving 
him with the galleons which had been captured; He 
dae ee the love; of the Dutck 
ſquadren 1 1 
Though Weben was Aſptested dat no attewpts | 
abe window intercept the carracks, the expreſſed . | 
| her joy at the ſdtceſs of the enterpriſe againſt Sc. 
and ſent Jetters of thanks to the lord admiral and the e | 
| 
| 


7 


earl of Efſex for their important ſervices. She ber 
ſtowed on tlie former the diguity of earl of Notting 
a promoted Sir runci Vere lo t the government | 


/ 7 23 
% *Z 


We Camd.—Grot, bo | „ | | 
7. it js mid, that the Spenlafds, "by this l e . | 
their enemies, loſt, in money, thipping, tors, &c. to the 3 of 
4o millions of duegis- Camid,—Birch, | 


You. = (3s) | Hk „ of 


57 obs H1570RY 6 ENGLAND. 
| A D. of the Brille; and promiſed to pay à proper attention 
1 to the merits of the other officers - who had bert 
3 againſt the enemies of their countrr. 
The Spaniſh monarch, not diſcouraged by his "M 
N equipped a fleet at Liſbon for the invaſion of 
1 e - | Freland 3 but, as it was ſailing to Ferrol to receive » 
5 08. reinſorcement, it was attacked by a furious tempeſt, | 
which deſtroyed many of the ſhips, greatly damaged 
SS others, and diſperſed the whole. Elizabeth, finding 
tthat Philip, notwithſtanding this additional misfor- 
5 tune, continued his preparatjons ſor a deſcent on her 
5 me 5 territories, reſolved to anticipate his ſchemes by ant 
__ +." " ether expedition. At her expence and that of private 
individuals, about 100 "veſſels were ſent out for the 
_ deftruQtion, of the ſhipping in the Spaniſh harbours, 
3 and the capture gf the annual fleets from the Indies. 
nd ſtates, general concurred in this enterpriſe, and i 
wdwleinſorced the Engliſh armament with 20 fail. The 
3 Car of Efſex was appointed commander in chief, both : 
by ſea and land; and his principal naval officers were 
4 2 cke Jord Thomas Howard and Sir Walter Raleigh; 
. while lord Montjoy and Sir Francis Vere were next 
3 Do to kim i in military rank. Soon after the fleet had 
fy n Plymouth, it was diſperſed and damaged 
by a dreadful ſtorm ; and, after a delay of ſome weeks, 
occaſioned by the neceſſary repairs, and by a continu- 
ance of adverſe winds, it again put to ſea, and wis 
be again haraſſed by a tempeſt. The alarm having ſpread 
OY among the Spaniards, they prepared with great dili- | 
* gence for the defence of their ſea- ports ; and it was 
freſolved by the Engliſh „ in a council of war, that the 
ſcheme of attacking the ſhips in the harbours ſhould be 
En relinquiſhed, and that they ſhould immediately fail to 
. the rot N l arrived 1 in that Fn 
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the iſle of Fayal, fo the great c diſcontent « Eſſex, who 
was jealous of the. reputation of that officer. Forty 
fail from the Weſt-Indies Appeared near the Azores, 
while the Engliſh fleet, diſperſed i in different Nations, 


FTaited i in hopes of ſpoil. Sir William Monſon gave 


the ligne of diſcovery; 5 but, before the earl and his 


1 che reſt of the fleet, A the chief "IR F 3 K D: 


15974 


aſſociates came vp, the flota had reached Tercera, and Sept, #: 


taken refuge under the fortifications of Angra. The 


garriſon of this plate being ſtrong, and the works in 
an excellent ſtate of defence, it was deemed hazard- | 
ous to attack the veſſels of the enemy, particularly as 
the wind y s unfavorable. . Thus diſappointed of his 
chief a aim, Eſſex, who had lately taken three S aniſh ſhips, 


bore away for St. Michael, and reduced illa*francag 
where he found A hahah; booty. A rich earrack 
from. India was at. the ſame time driven towards the 
coaſt 3 but, before the Engliſh were able to capture 
it, the crew took qut the moſt valuable part of its 
cargo, and then deftroyed it by fire: The carl flow 
prepared for his departure; ; and he returned with the 


fleet to England in the autumn: In his paſfage, he 


Vas aſſailed by another ſtorm, whith, however, did 
little injury to his flect; though it ſo greatly ſhattered 
i large armament which had failed from Ferrol with « 


view of making a deſcent either in Ireland drin the 
veſt of England, that the intentions of the Spaniatdy 5 


Here fruſtrated 8 5 | 
29. csu ad ana Hure Hiſt, Kb. AM 
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bellion of the Dutch had been rendered abortive by the 
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5 vnd infer eefions happen in 1 cland. r, wo gue 


ſends, the earl of Eſſex thither. 45 lord lieutenant.— i 
He falls into a iſgrace ofter his return to England —4 5 
5 endeavours to excite a rebellion; and i is bebeaded. 5 


Treland 15 reduced to trangu . Death DO hy 


| "HE connexions of ; Elizabeth with France a" . 


Holland requiring ſome retroſpective remarks, it is 


proper. to obſerye, that. ſhe had for ſomi years paſt 


| continued to aſſiſt both Henry and the ſtates-general 
| againſt | the power of Spain. The troops of. Philp, 


pouring into France from the Netherlands, had re. 
duced Tome towns 'of importance; atid the archduke 


2 Albert having inveſted Calais, Elizabeth offered to 
ſend. ſome forces to its relief, on condition that Henry 


would deliver it up to her, by way of ſecurity for the 
debts which. he had contracted with her. Toth 


5 demand the king gave a peremptory refuſal, intiniat- 
ing that he would rather ſce Calais in the hands of the | 
Spaniards: than of the Evgliſh ; and, as the archduke 


fucceeded in his enterpriſe, the place remained in the 


hands of Philip till a peace was concluded. Though 


Elizabeth was not perfectly pleaſed with Henry's be- 


| haviour, the conſented to form a new league with him, 


and to ſupply him with additional ſums of money and 
with freſh troops; and the United Provinces, at her 


folicitation, entered into the confederacy *. 


All the efforts of the Spaniards for cruſhing the x re- 


1. Camd. ad amen nome Hiſt, lib, v,—Mcteren. 5 
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3 vitor and perſeverance of” that people, who, en- 
|  couraged by Englith aid, and ſupported amidit dan- 
+ gers by their own indefatigable exertions, compoſed. | 


at this time an opulent and reſpectable republic. 
Eli izabeth, finding that they were enabled by t the pro. 5 


Pecuntty aid, deſired then} to remit a i confiderabfe fant” 
to her treaſury, towards the Uquiidation of the loans 
with which ſhe” Rad favored them. They begge d her 
10 recollect that they were not bound by tee treaty to pay 
any part Sm debts to her hefore the dend a 
the Wars and intimated” that, even if they had pot that 
plea for er her requiſition, they were. not Ny 
85 preſent ſufficiently free from incumbrances to graiify 
her wiſh. After ſome negotiation, however, they 
| promiſed to take immediately upon theraſelves the 
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payment of the Engliſh auxiliaries, to pay the « queen, ; 


* for ſeveral fucceſfive years, the ſum of 20,0001. and 
_ait her with ſhips againſt the Spaniards z ; which they 


did in her two laſt expeditic tons. To mention every 


ſſege or engagement i in which thoſe auxiliaries bore 4 


part, would be urineceffary. | That they ſuſtained” the 


| reputarigfh of Engliſh valor, is” acknowledged by 'the 
' Begic Hiſtorfans, In the battle of Turnhout, id par- 
ticular, they greatly contiibyted to the victory” ob- 
g tained by prince Maurice. 


The expences of the” Sade bett t0 Cadiz and the 


Azckes gaveEfizaberh a prerence for lemanding a freſh 
fupply from her parlament. Thou ugh tlie commons 


Oct. 24. | 


had reſtified ſuch reluctance, at as laſt meeting of 


the tegiffature, tg the grant of three ſubſidies and. fix 


_ fifteentrhs, they were now preyailed « on by thei influence | 


of the court to vote a ſupply pf equal value. Before the 
- of this ſeſſion, cdaferences for a pacification be- 


Lag 3 and Spaniſh monarchs were opened at 


5 h 3 Vervins. 


HISTORY e ENGLAND. 


Vervins, Henry found his dominions ſq diſtreſſed and : 
zmpo veriſhed by the long continuange of inteſtine as 
well as foreign hoſtilities, that he could not but wiſn 


for the re-eſtabhhment of tranguillity F and, as Phi: 


Jip's ambition Was cooled. by age and tnfixmitics, he 
| Was alſo influenced by a ſincere deſire of p Peace. Am- 'S 
| baſſadors Were ſent by Henry to England an d to Hol- 5 


land, to inform the queen and the ſtates of his inten- 


tions, and defire. thejr concurrence in the propoſed 
treaty. But they were ſo ayerſe to the propoſition, 


that they offered him more effectual aid to induce him 


to continue the war againſt their common enemy; ; 


| and when they perceived that he was unwilling to ac 


cept their offers, they remonſtrated with him on his © 


breach of his engagements in making peace Without 
their conſent *, 2. He apologiſed for his congduet 1 in this 


reſpect by repreſenting the pecellity. of peace for 5 


relief of his difordexed- realm 5-and a treaty was ſoon 
concluded between: him and Philip, on terms of mutual | 


reſtitution. His catholic majeſty, about the ſame time, 


reſigned - the N etherlands to his daughter Tiabella, o 
; whom, . rather than to a diſtant ſovereign, he flatter- 2) 


elf that. the revolted provinces might be in- ; : | 


I „ queed to > ſubmit. He died i in the ſucceeding gutumn, 


in the ſeventy-ſecond. year of his age, after having 


| flouriſhed near forty-three years as the moſt powerful 
monarch of | Chriſtendom. He yas. an able and artſul 


olitician ; 3 cool, thoughtful, and eireumſpect; of i in- 


4 defatigable application, and great perſeverance. . At | 
the fang time, he 3s imperious, ſevere, and impla : 


1 2 ferocious bigot, and a ſyſtematic oppreſſor. 
Lord Burghley, and other experienced counſellors - 
of Ei exhorted 7 to e Perc n ts 


CY 


„ 1 85 * 2 4. 
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Ci but the younger courtiers, e the 
earl of Eſſex, urged her to continue a war which had 


AD, 
* 


already been (and might be rendered ſtill more) pro- 
ductive both of glory and wealth. This nobleman was 
. the en 8 Fe favorite; bot, by his i e | 


| eme W ihe neee a perſon wi 


her for the, government of Ireland, he.was ſo. incenſed, 


the preſence of ſome of her miniſters, with haughtineſs 


and inſult, turning his back to her with ay air of con- 


tempt and diſdain. | Unable to repreſs the emotions of 


wrath; ſhe ſtruck him in the face. He inſtantly, 
clapped his hand to his ſword, and being checked by 


the lord admirzl, proteſted that he could not but reſent 
ſuch an indignity, and retired from the palacg in a 


tranſport of paſſon . He for ſome time reſiſted all 


thoughts of ſubmiſſion; but, his reſentment ſubſiding, 


he apologiſed for his breach of eee eee . 


ſtored to the favor of Elizabetn. 


The great influence of ford Burghley at b Supt . | 


ford: diſguſt to the earl of Eſſex, as the character of 


this ſpirited peer was ſo different from that of the trea- 
ſurer. But the earl was freed from this rival by the 


ſtroke of death, which now aſſailed the aged miniſter. 
Burghley was à man of ſtrong though not brilliant 


talents; of ſound judgment; great political knowled 


extraordinary induſtry, prudence, and frugality. He 
generally conſulted the true intereſts of his country, 


and was e Frome 1257 al ee bn gh to * 5 


ſoyereign. . 


4% Gebet bee eiten hive Ae ro Andi woch of this. 


cheated; but it is related 'by a  faithfyr cotemporary writer, ae b "A 


ſupported by the well-known charaQters of n and FI. 
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A new treaty, - Which Hae: Beem corn 
te aufpſbes ef BurgHlcy, was no- botight- tei a eon. 
ctufion.”” Out of the fum of 8005000, in which the 
e-genera] were. indebted to her, they agreed td pay 
1 85 ner $6,006 Per a during the war, tür the en- 

15 on of one half of 3 te liquidate! there 
8 rhainder, after a peace, a nua rate of 29000. 
955 Ea hes again mb invakion From Spain, and rein- 
Wes her ſheet in any 6 me enen erin 
Nut the-ſubjefr.of that monarchy: | 
6 nnen 
of Elizabeth, Bad long encouraged Wewer ee a 
; of the clijeftzins of Ireland Succeſſive infa 


55 whe pivauegddy ths Weges df dg core pperst. 55 


ing qu che diſuffecrion of many of the Hibernian 
| eatholics/to æ proteſtant ſovereign. Since the ſuppref: 
Bon of che laſt diftyrbances which we mentioned as 
aving orchrrod in Ireland, other commotions: had 
N eccahonally axifen, which Rad called forth the active 

interpoſition of the Engliſn governors. At length; 

| Hag O'Neal carl of Tyrone, who. wag braye. and 


| | enterpriſing, -thaugh-faittileſs and: cruel,” formed an 


- aljociatiowwith other reſtleſs. chiefs for the expulſion 


. of the Engliſn garriſons from. his native country, and 


| _ entered; ibto.-.2ircaſgnable- corfeſpondence with the 
-  poutt of Madrid. He was ſp welt: ſupported! by hit 
OT adherents. that neither Sir William Ruſſel, the lord 
. pigs. nar _ nay nn "en 


01 he 8 boa 


5 important v Was that of the go of Cumberland, who, with ele ven ſhips 


pta (one of the Canaries) 


Ktred. out -his own expen 


4 Porto- ico. ae ee ay A wg Ah 7 
cet from thei Weſt-Indies. 
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| How - The ſuceold of 00 pebſſius t — 4 —_ 


grey meds 3 and ping comitcls OT: 


_ of vigorais: meaſures; the reſolved to feng ont 2 | 


| Sſaated 2 defre Pare Fay ab Sjpititneny 


1. — 


| thoſe courtiers who envied his: inſhrerice exhorted. the 
queen to conifer that dignity upon, him, that they naighs 


| bays an opportunity of undermining: his interuſt in his 5 


| abſence.) 


Having a high opinion of his courage and 


. the conſented to Bis promotion'y+ an in thd 


commiſſion! by which ſhs- cohꝛ8ituted him: lord · heut 
nant of Itejand, flic etapoweted him to paudun treas 
ſons. tot yembove inferior officers, and fuſpend. the 


_ ptincipalt ones; to diſpoſe of forfeited oſtates, witk 2 
{mall reſerve to the cron and iffus: monep-out of | 


the treaſury at his diſcretion, Having landed at Dux 10 


uin in the ſpring, he advanced with the qr into 
the province of Munſter, where he received the ſub- 
miſſiuns of ſome of the inſurgents, and compelled the 
reſt-19. ratire before him. As ſoon as Elizabeth. had 


heard of this expedition, the reprimanded · him for not 


having marched into Ulſter againſt Pyrone, in com- 
pliance with inſtructions which had been framed 2c- 


cording to his own ſuggeſtions. He ſtated, in reply, 


"on he had deferred his march into Ulſter-at, the de- 
ire of the privy council of Ireland, a as the ſeaſon was 
.. then, too early for CR, amidſt 325 moraſſes of 
ha province. 

The expedition into Munſter hung caubd: and 
8 bis troops, the earl of Effex, leaving 


= e of them at Dublin to. TECOVET: r 


6. Cad. Ann. | | 
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Health and vigor, marched with a ſmall corps ugainſt 
ſome perty rebels to the weſtward of the capital. Hays 


ing e Ge O'Mores and dre e nee 5 re 5 


pes e eee infulficient eee 8 
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1 Pt; Rn 8 
off on a. fortnight's natice from either party“. For 
having agreed to this armiſtice, which the earl juſtifies = 
by repreſenting the advanced ſtate of the ſeaſon; and 
me ſmall army which he was able to lead into tlie 
Held: after reinforcing the garriſons, he was ſeverely 
ved — Jo ſecure himſelf from the = 
in effects ol che 1 malicious inſinuations of his enemies 


at court, he now e to England, and unerpect- 


aw preſented; himſelf ; in the queen's bed- chamber. She 
diſſembled her diſpleaſute at his conduct, and gave 
 Kinia/gracious. aqdjence 3_but „in che evening of that 
day, ſue fent him an ' order to confine himſelf to his | 
apartment. He Was afterwards examined by the 
privy evyncil, and committed to the cuſtody « of the 
| lord-keeper Egerton. He was at length tried before 
commiſſioners, and ſentenc 
Ireland, to be removed from the council-board, ſuſ⸗- 
pended fromthe offices of earl · mareſchal and maſter 
mw the ordnance, and conſined in his own houſe il 85 
„ queen ſhould think proper to releaſe him ; 

Had not Elizabeth been ſurrounded by the cis 


| gnemies, who, by exaggeratiqn: un calumny, endes- 


7. Camd. p.739. 5 * State 1 Letters 5 of the Sydney, publifited j 


1 . vol. i its 
 vouped 


d, for his miſconduct in 


| (fon of dhe late lord Byrghley), dhe e 


-” LIZ ABET HR 
red nnn affeRions from W 


1 probahiy have bgen foon re-eſtabliſhed jn the meinde 
of royal favor. | But Sir Robert Cecil. the Yo. 


| ham lord Buckhurſt, the treaſurer, 8 5 : | 
Jeigh, and other  courtiers, ſo cagerly promoted ks 
diſgrace, that, when the queen reſtored him to liberty, 
_ the prohibited him, at their.defire, from. appearing at... 
cours on a0 ence Whatever; and when ee 
tioned for a,1 renewal of. Bis monopoly of ſweet wines, 
- ſhe was perſuaded by them to give him à pęremptoryx 
| refuſal. This treatment diſguſted and incenſed him; 
aud ſome indignant expreſſjons which ſhe had uttered 
againſt. him ſo inflamed his wrath, that he threw out 
poignant reflexions both againſt her perſon and her 5 
| dilpoſition. Conclyding that his encmies aimed at his = 
* total ruin, he was urged by his warmth of ſpirit,. and 8 
1 by che ſuggeſtions of his friends, to attempt the ex- 4. 


pulbiop of the former from the royal preſence. After þ 


various confultations on this head, it was reſolved that | 
Six, Chriſtopher Blount, and two, other friends of the = 
7 carl, ſhould. march to court with, an armed. party and 
| take poſſeſhon of. the palace ; ; and that Efſex . himſelf - 
ſhould then come forward with a ſcle& body, and pe- 
tition the queen not only to remoye his adverſaries 
from the adminiſtration, and bring them to a. n 85 
trial, but to convoke a parliament for the edreſs of - 
* diſorders of the ſtate . 3 . 8 
me intimation-« of the earl's has —.— "I 
ing reached the court, he was. ſummoned to appear 
before the council. Alarmed at this citation, he af- 
5 ſembled his principal frignds, and defired their advice 
on the occafion,. After ſome deliberation, it was agreed 
5 phat f the gelen upon the palace ſhould be l 5 


; Carid, Ann ch's 44 
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nisfonr or 8 


Y ae tar the earl, whoſe poputariry was great, foul 


ers in His ſervice. : 


1 great number of Sees having focked to his 
bout the qusen ſent" the ford-keeper and other of- 


= . feen to che ear, to quite the cauſt of furꝶ a gon- 8 
8 Cure of her ſubjects. He informed cen that his 


ie wats endangered by the malignity of tis „ 
= amd char his friends had reforted to him forthe defence 
| oth perfort. © Eening the courtiers under & guard, 


iced into the city with the ears of Nutfend 
Vertraut, and about 200 affociates; and be- | 


1 Pert # his march by che cart of Beuford ant 
ather perſons" of diſtinction, he” endexyon 
the poputace'to arms. But the precatitions of the ma- 


to rouſe 


rates concurred with the wildnefs of the earl 
wems to prevent the citizens from joining him. He 
without. ſucceſs to the neighbourtiood of 


8 dre, and being then proclaimed a traitor in dif- 


* | 8 me parts of the city, and hearing that the” erk of 


—. 5 is retum t0 Effet -houfe: 5 wu * 


1 chain drawer acrofs Ludgate-ſtreet, he drew his fword, 


and give orders for attacking tlie guard. Being re- 
n eck enfued, he haſtened to 


„ and returned to his houſe by water. 


ere be was beſieged by the queen's forces, undet the 
* Earls of Nottingham and Cumberland ; and finding 
refiſtance fruitleſs, he and his confederafes furren= 
dere int the evening, after ſome lives/ had been loſt. 
: He amd "the earl of Southampton were brought to a 


8 chest peers, and condemned to death for : 


oe” their beate practices, notwithſtanding their pros, 


5 2 e e 5 


enemies of Eſſex vigaroully « oppoſing the extenſi on of 
ibs queen's e 3 ſhe ſigned the war- 


rant 


2 


of their intentions. .- 
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wine for the execution af her unfortunate fa 

and and het privately beheaded within the Tower, 3 

eridg, in his laſt momants a ſtranig fenſe of religia 
He : was, a gallant, amiable, and accompliſhed noble- 
man z ambitious; ardent,. and enterpriſing; warm in 
huis friendſhips as well as enmities ; impatient, reſtleſs, 
and vehement. His ſecretary Cuffe, and three others 
of his adherents, were ſoon after, exec uted; 3 thus. che 
life of the earl of Sopthampton was ſpared ®. BY 5 
In the mean time, Ireland was reſtoxed to 3 
= by the exertions of lard Montjoy, the ſucceſſor of 


; the carl of Effex in the government of that realm. He 5 
reduced the revolters to extremity; 3 and having de- Fs 


_  Feated and expelled the Spaniſh troops who had taken 
| pollefſion of Kinfale and other towns, he received 
the ſubmiſſions of many of the rebellious leaders. The 

earl of Tyrone, however, continued i in aims; put he 
at length promiſed to ſubmit on condition of pardon- 

The queen for ſome time refuſed to accede to his re- 

2 but the was prevail uled-on, : few: n. 

r death, to g rant it. 1 
- To chaſtiſe = Spend Fax: their encouragement * 
& dhe Irich rebels, Elizabeths who had lately procured: 


from her-parhament an extraoidinary ſupply, ſent out 


a fleet under the command of Leveſon and Monſon. 


Aſert an unſucceſsful attempt of che ſotmer on 1 


Aus erican plate fleet, he and his collegue defeated s 
| ſquadron. of galleys and captured a carrack, the * 
| of which was eſtimated at a million of ducats 

Whenever Elizabeth reflected on the fab Gbehe eat 


of Eflex, the felt emotions of regret; aid dhe raren. 
4 


dientioned his name without tears. That melancholy 
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grounds, to have ariſen from her forrow for his cata 
My heightened by 4 difcovery of his having ſent 
back a fing which ſhe lad given him 2s an earneſt of 
Protection, but which ſhe imagined he had difdaited | 
18 employ as the means of his preſervation 8 What⸗ 
yer truth may be in that ſuppoſition, her grief was ſo 
Violent for near a fortnight before her death, that ſhe 
rejected all the comfort? of life, and refuſed all medi- 
cal aid. Having nöminated the king of Scotland as 
ber fücceſſor, ſhe reſigned her breath in the a Ah 
Pear of her reign, after the had completed. the fixty= 
_ math year of her life. 

The length of a reign 1 in which he's 8 — 


Ks being the puppet or tool of a miniſtry, was the 
- anitnating ſpirit of every public meaſure, has given 


1 the reader ſo many opportunities of diſcerning the 


genius and character of Ekzabeth, that a very Light 


| ſketch will here ſuffice.” Her maſculine turn of mind, I 
her Hrnineſs, her penetration, arid her judgment, 
7 qualified ! her for the government of an empire. Learn- 
| ed, intelligent, and enlightened; 4 active, vigilant, and 
cireumſpeck; ſtubious of the honor of her country; 
* and of che general welfare '&f her ſuͤbjecks; the a0 
Auired a tepuration and 4 popularity Which greatly 
Lontributed td the ſudcefs of her enterpriſes, and the | 
Proſperity of her ſway.” " Though menaced with ruin 
dy the catholic powers of che continent, ſhe baffled ; 


at their ſchemes by her corfummate prudence a and 


& 12. The carl i fail fo have Ch, tha ch che e of 

: Nottingham, who, at. the deſire of her huſband, with-held it from 

we queen. As Elizabeth's melancholy was coincident with the de- 
| eraſe of the counteſs; as her Affection for Effex wil known to have 


been very ſtrong ; as the anecdote in queſtion was generally credited 


at the time; and as it is corroborated by reſpeRable evidence; we may a9 


5 —_ be juſtified in adopting, with Hume, Walpole, and Robert- 


fn, Oy TO as have wredted ns Fottiantle. 
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diſtinguiſhed addrefs : : ſhe deſpiſed the thunders of the 
Vatican, and the more formidable artillery of Philip; 
and, by the efforts of a brave people who cheerfully 
_ riſqued their lives in the ſervice of their admired prin« 
cels, ſhe was enabled to triumph oyer the perſevering 


malignity ard the tremendous preparations of her fo- | 


reign enemies. Her domeſtic foes ſhe ſometimies overs 


awed by ſeverity, and ſometimes conciliated by lenity; 


but her diſpoſition ſeemed more to incline her to the | 


former condu&. She was of an imperious ſpirit, and 

Has impatient of the leaſt oppoſition to her will ; and 
che ſtorms of paſſion into which ſhe was betrayed were 
frequent and violent. Her frugality was carried to ſuch 


an extremity as ſometimes. to. obſtruct the complete 
fucceſs of het ſchemes; and her deſire of treaſure im- 
pelled her into extortion and rapacity. Her courage 


and fortitude did not defend her from jealouſies and 
ſuſpicions, which, in the caſe of the Scottiſh queen, 
the indulged to a diſgraceful exceſs. Indeed, her 
whole conduct towards that princeſs was a ſeries of. 
diſſimulation, perfidy, injuſtice, and barbarity. Though 
her general government was juſt and moderate, {he 
was guilty of many acts of oppreſſion ; but even theſe 
abuſes of power did not extinguiſh that popular tegard 
which ſhe had procured by the ſplendor of her talents, 


by the great qualities which entered into her compo- 
fition, by her winning affability and courteſy to the 


lower ranks of the community, by her indefatigable 
attention to public afairs, and by the great events 
and —— a of her —— 
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